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The Standard Dictionary says: 


EFFICIENT—“Acting or having the power 
to act, effectually; competent. 
Productive of effects, 
- causative.” 


In its application to Printing Inks, 
this definition is answered 
perfectly by 


DOUBLETONE INKS 
and ULLMANINES 


ALL THE ULLMANINES AND A 
MAJORITY OF THE DOUBLETONE INKS 
CAN, AS A RULE, BE 

RUN WITHOUT SLIP-SHEETING. 


So 
Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 


Tl 
































OUR FINE LINES OF 


STANDARDIZED LEDGER 
PAPERS 


q If there is one class of business men that appreciates the value of service, it is 
the printers. Their prosperity depends upon it. The paper house that assists 
the printer in furthering the interests of the consumer by furnishing reliable 
paper merchandise, fairly priced and on time, is doing a real service. This is the 
quality of ‘‘Butler Service.”’ 


q Our line of Ledger Papers is standardized the same as all of our other lines. 
We were the first in the paper business to recognize that through standardization 
only, could a paper house be of greatest service to its customers. 


q Following is the list of ‘‘Butler Brands’? of Durable Ledger Papers: 


AMERICAN LINEN RECORD LOOSE-LEAF LINEN LEDGER 
LEDGER MILLS LEDGER SCRIPTUM LEDGER 
BERKSHIRE LINEN LEDGER STATEMENT LEDGER 
GENERAL LEDGER 


q This list includes Ledger Papers from ‘‘ The Cheapest That’s Good to the 


Best That’s Made.”’ 
STATEMENT LEDGER 


@ This is the latest acquisition to our line. It is the lowest priced serviceable Ledger Paper made. 
Banks use it for monthly statements and other purposes. “They demand impressive and dependable 
quality, hence their approval of this paper. If it is good for banks it is good for other lines of business. 


@ While low in price, STATEMENT LEDGER has the quality and appearance to make it desirable 
for a wide range of uses for which an inexpensive Ledger Paper is preferred. It is bright white and 
possesses a good writing, ruling and erasing surface. These are features which can only be obtained 
by combining good materials in the right way. STATEMENT LEDGER will enable you to meet 


the keenest competition without sacrificing either quality or profit. 





We would like to send samples and prices of STATEMENT LEDGER 
and our other Ledger Papers to any buyers that are interested 





DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co. . : ‘ Milwaukee, Wis. Mutual Paper Co. 7g - P . Seattle, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate nh be oO. . - Kansas City, Mo. Commercial Paper Co. . ° F New York City 

St. Louis, Mo. American Type Founders Co... - . Spokane, Wash. 
Satine Paper Co. ‘ ‘ - Dallas, Tex. American Type Founders Co. . Vancouver, British Col. 
Southwestern Paper Co. . ° é Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. (Export “‘- . New York City. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 7 r . San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. a F Havana, Cuba. 
Sierra Paper Co. F ° ‘ ‘ Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co... . . City of Mexico, Mex. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. = Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. . Monterey, Mex. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. Chicago 


ESTABLISHED 1844 























TRADE MARK 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 


CO 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 


Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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““New Process’ quality. New package. 
‘“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
NEw YorK OrFicE—W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








1890 
1893 
1894 
1901 
. - 1904 
- since 1830 


COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . : - ‘ ‘ . e . 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . ° 


COES is Always Best! 
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PRO PGS 


SPEED 


Get the New Conception of Hand Feeding 


See “The Baby” Cylinder Method 
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You can’t believe what we say about hand feeding on the new “Baby” 
Cylinder until you forget all about the old platen press way of picking up a sheet 
with one hand, carrying it 12 to 20 inches and registering it carefully to the 
guides, at the same time removing the printed sheet and depositing that on 
another feed board, another move of 12 to 20 inches. 

Get the new conception of hand feeding. 

Remember, first of all, that on “The Baby” Cylinder the feeder does not 
pick up the sheet at all. Nor does he have to remove the sheet; the press does 
that and jogs it automatically. 

Remember that the press automatically registers the sheet, the feeder 
having to feed it merely with approximate accuracy. 

Remember that if he fails to feed a sheet, he does not have to throw off. 
The press automatically throws off the impression and the ink supply for that 
impression. 

Consider these points carefully. 

They are the practical and sufficient reasons why “The Baby” cylinder 
can be fed easily at 4,000 per hour, with a net output of 3,500 per hour after 
allowing for time in handling stock. 

No hand-fed press can ever turn out the net output of the automatically 
and continuously fed Autopress, but for the printer with short runs only, “The 
Baby” Cylinder does give a net output so much greater and so much better 
in quality than the hand-fed platens that it will be a big money maker. The press 
itself will operate smoothly at 5,000 an hour, so the only limit to speed is the 
dexterity of operator, and that too under very favorable conditions for rapid 
feeding. Write for booklet. 


THe AUrePress @MPANY 


SoeE 95 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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OSWEGO 






















YOU GO 


(if You are Wise ) 


For Your Eyes, To an Oculist: For Law, To a Lawyer: 
For Cutting Machines, To a Specialist. 


i ma... © 
mimi | a 





Oswego Auto Oswego Power Oswego Lever Oswego Semi-Auto 





Cutting Machines Exclusively— Ninety Sizes and Styles —16-inch to 84-inch 


CONCENTRATION 


on a single line secures you the most expert and efficient service. 
Oswego service is highly specialized cutting machine service. 
Oswego and Brown & Carver cutting machine service has nearly 
half a century’s experience perfecting it. It will be a pleasure to 
build for you an Oswego machine, adapted to your exact needs, 
which. will increase your profits. 











OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor. — 


OSWEGO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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PERMITS OF 
_— PRINTING — TURNING - 


gues | — PRINTING ano BINDING 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Equatty coop 


CINCINNATI FoR HALF TONE WORK 
BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


WHEN SPEED IS NOT REQUIRED 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY | 
ROCHESTER — ST.PAUL DALLAS r 























No. 133 
Book and Catalog Folder 


Write for Details 





MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Company 
Erie, Pa. 


NEW YORK, 38 Park Row CHICAGO, 343 South Dearborn St. 
ATLANTA, GA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. DALLAS, TEXAS, 1102 Commerce St. 

































PARKSIDE CASING-IN MACHINE 

























Yor the past t¥o years, we have used this sa- 


chine With the most satisfactory results, 


18 de rapid: tn operation, perfect in workman- 
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TORONTO August 7/113 


RECEWED 
7. W. &C. B. Sheridan Co., ‘ } 
#56 Duane st., f 13 
New York, O! 
BY. 


Gent lemeni= 

We have now been using the Parkside 
Casingein Machine for over two years and have found 
it not only one of the greatest labor saving machines 
but one of the most satisfactory machines we ever had 
installed in our plant, and it is doing just as perfect 
work to-day a» it did at the time jt was installed. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. GAGE & CO., Limited, 


SUPERINTENDENT. 













































‘The Christian Brothers 
44, Cote st. 


Montreal. 


Montreal, October Siet, 1923. 





The fT. B. &C. 3. Sheridan Co., 
Hew York City. 


Gentlemen ¢ 

It 19 @ source of much satisfaction to us to have an 
opportunity of testifying to the exceptional merits of the 
mechanical *jewel* known as the Parkside Incasing Machine. 
Oure has been in operation for the last two years, and 
We feel enthusiastic over the results achieved. 
The expenses incurred, eo far, for repairs or broken 
parts are ail. Of all the most modem bookDinging michinery 


We are using, the Parkside Incasing Machine ie peerless and 









stands, in our opinion, unparalleled for the simplicity and 
solidity of ite mechanical construction, the ease with which 


At can De operated, its emooth action and contimous preduc- 





tiveness when running. It constitutes « capital investment 
yielding large profite on edition work. We could act, now, 


afford to be without tt 





Youre very truly, 
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Nortoood Press 
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Bectatid n n Auge 2ita,1913. 
The T.W.4%.C.B. Sheridan Co., ba ; 
New York. . (Aa 
enowan wat U 
Gentlemen: ‘hi ps 


We are very much pleased with the operation of the Parkside 
Casing-In-Machine which we bought from you a stort time ago. We 
Consider the method of feeding and pasting the books as perfect. We 
are also particularly pleased with the way the machine forms and places 
the covers on the books after the books are pasted. The amount and 


quality of the work this machine turns out is highly satisfactory, 


Yours truly 








SACRAMENTO 


Octoder 26, 1915. 


T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., 


56 Duane Street,’ af 
ew York, ¥. Y. w/, CY). 
Gentlemen: i ¢6 
Wo have been using a Par€@ide Cashing-in 


machine for the past four years and it has given entire 


satisfaction. It works now with the same accuracy 


that 1t did the day we installed it. It 1s strongly 
built, easy to operate, and is a great labor saver. 

One of the reasons why the State of califomia is 
able to mamfacture school books at less then half what 
they are sold by the book companies is due to the fact 
that we have labor saving machinery such as the Parkside 
Casing~in machine. 


Yours sincerely, 


G . 


Superintendent of State Printing 














THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE FORMS THE CASE 










AND AUTOMATICALLY and EFFICIENTLY PASTES 


56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 


BOTH SIDES or THE BOOK RIGHT UP To THE JOINT 


No, 2 TAKES FLAT COVERS 
No. 3 TAKES FLAT COVERS 22”x 14” TO 716”x 4”. SPEED 750 PER HOUR 


T.W. & C.B.SHERIDAN COMPANY 


16x 934” TO 7x 414”. 


Established 1835 
OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 










SPEED 1000 PER HOUR 


607 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 




















































Practical Au-Steet Furniture 


For the Newspaper, Book and Magazine 
Printing-Plant 


Economy of time in the production of the modern newspaper is the one item to be 
considered in the selection of the working equipment. 


This fact necessitates the use of materials and articles of furniture exactly suited to 
the individual requirements of the plant where the material is to be installed. 


In the past this demand has meant the designing of special articles of furniture which 
sold at prices much higher than the cost of standard goods manufactured in quantities. 


Our new system of unit construction in steel affords unlimited possibilities in the way 
of design and special arrangement of the component parts. 


By standardizing we reduce the cost of construction to the minimum. The purchaser 





Ad. Make-Up Table No. 426 with Iron Top, 28 x 96 inches. 


From left to right this Table contains one tier of twelve 
drawers for Quarter-size Cases; three tiers single, two tiers 
double and one tier triple column Galley Shelves, one tier flat 
shelves for galleys 16%, inches wide, and one section of bins 
for dead galleys, 10% inches wide. At the left end of Table is 
a bin for dead slugs, into which the metal is thrown. The con- 
tents of this bin are emptied by means of a hinged trap-door 
into a self-dumping truck, which can be placed under the bin 
at the end of the Table. 

The Overhead Bank has divisions for leads and slugs from 
2 to 38 pica ems, with one-half em variations up to 10 picas. 
At each end of Bank is a blank space for miscellaneous mate- 
rial. The opposite side of Overhead Bank is divided into six 
large subdivisions for the accommodation of an assortment of 
— materials incident to the particular nature of the work 
in hand. 


has the utmost license in the 
selection and arrangement of 
the unit parts, thus acquiring an 
outfit of furniture exactly suited 
to his own particular needs, to 
be purchased at prices as reason- 
able as would be paid for stand- 
ard stock designs manufactured 
in quantities. 

We carry large stocks of the 
component unit parts. We 
assemble the furniture as the 
order specifies and are thus 
enabled to make prompt ship- 
ment of the largest possible order 
for composing - room furniture. 


The goods are all standard and 
tried out and will not develop 
serious defects and shortcomings 
within a short time after installa- 
tion. 


Our unit system of steel construction is 
now installed in dozens of representative 
newspaper, book and magazine printing- 
plants throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

New catalogs of steel equipments now 
ready and will be sent on request to respon- 
sible printers. 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 
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CHICAGO 





Reliable 





Printers’ 
Rollers 








636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 

















F irst Avenue and R 


oss Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 








706 Baltimore Avenuo 


ATLANTA 





40-42 Peters Street 


Sam] Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 





151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 





1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 





133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 





719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 








609-61 1 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 





307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 

















KAST Insetting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machine 





What it does automatically in one operation: 


It folds the covers— 

It insets any number of folded signatures within the cover — 

It heads up all sections and cover perfectly — 

It automatically detects imperfect copies and diverts them 
from the counted piles without staples, or stopping the 
machine — 

It staggers the staples in the backs of the books, so that the 
piles lay flat in clamp of the trimming machine. 


It performs all of these operations at the cost of stitching 
the same product by hand. 
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> DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, PILE FEEDERS, CUTTERS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS, TEXAS 
DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. H. W. BRINTNALL E. G. MYERS 





























The Seybold Book Compressor 








Protected by Seybold Patents 
With parts removed to show construction of machine 


Especially designed for smashing or compressing thick books or a number of 
smaller books having a heavy swell at the back. 

Impossible for signatures to become disarranged before or while under pressure. 

Eliminates entirely the old slow method of hammering the backs by hand and adds 
immensely to the production of trimming and backing machines. 

The even movement and /ong dwell insures the books remaining in the compressed 
form after the jaws are released. 

The Seybold Compressor having horizontal jaws, accidents so common on the old- 
style smashing machines are avoided. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper-Mills, Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 





BRANCHES: New York, 151-163 W. 26th Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; ToRONTO Type Founpry Co., Ltp., 
Winnipeg, Man.; THE BARNHART TyPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 


















































LET NOT ANOTHER DAY 


go by without posting yourself thoroughly about the latest and best Web 
Press ever built for printers having long runs of presswork. 


The SCOTT 


ALL-SIZE ROTARY PRESS 


is the ideal machine for you to install, BECAUSE it cuts off and prints 
any length of sheet, and any width of sheet can be printed up to the 
width of the press between bearers, according to the size of the press, up 
to 50, 60 or 70 inches. 


IF YOU WANT TO PRINT COLORS 


the press can be built to ) print an extra color on each side of the 
sheet if desired. 


THE QUANTITY AND THE QUALITY OF WORK 


this machine will do will surprise you. It has proven a money-maker 
wherever installed and it would prove a money-maker for you. 


SEND FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Avenue CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 


























STANDARD acronaric JOB PRESS 


THE JOB PRESS THAT AUTOMATICALLY PRINTS TWO SEPARATE JOBS AT THE SAME TIME 











AFTER 2% YEARS 


What a User of the Standard Says: 


“4M glad to send you anything in the way of a testimonial,”’ state 

F. S. Reefy & Son, of Elyra, Ohio, in response to a letter asking 
their opinion of the STANDARD, “as the press is worthy of the highest 
praise and can be made the most valuable piece of producing machinery 
in a job-printing office with the right kind of handling.” 


Read what Mr. Reefy writes, after a very thorough tryout of the 
STANDARD, where it met every condition and made good. 


THE ELYRIA DEMOCRAT 
F. S. REEFY & SON 
Job Printing of Quality Proprietors 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


December 1, 1913. 
Wood & Nathan Company, 


New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


Built for We have had in operation in our shop 

Hard Service one of your Standard High Speed Automatic Job 
Presses since April, 1911. During that period-- 
over two and one-half years--we have had the very 
best of service from the press. It is made for 
hard service, and its two and one-half years' work 
has not in any way affected its ability to deliver 
at high speed work of the highest quality. 


Quick It is an ideal press for all work that goes on a 

Make-Ready platen press, and when a man gets used to handling 
it, jobs can be put.on and gotten ready in almost 
the same time as on an ordinary platen press, If 
the material in the office is in condition, it is 
astonishing how quickly the press can be running 
after a job is put on. 


Short Runs Runs of 500 are entirely practical, and you find 

Practical - after awhile most all the work is put on the 
press, without regard to the size of the run, and 
with no loss in time on short runs, because the 
press finishes the job quickly even if it should 
take a little more time for make-ready. 

















There being so few trips of the impressions with 
the automatic feeding device, the press actually 
delivers close to the maximum capacity. 

The automatic feeder gives no trouble to the 
pressman when he learns how to manage it for dif-— 
ferent kinds and weights of stock. The automatic 
registering device insures accurate feeding. The 
automatic parts of the press are simple and will 
not get out of order if the press is intelligently 
handled. 

We have used the press for all kinds of work from 
postals to posters and always marvel at the ease 
with which it gets away with it after it is 
started. 

Its speed makes it possible to do away with the 
setting of two forms in many instances where under 
ordinary practice "two on" are run. We run our 
press about 2,800 an hour on average. 


It is a very practical press for any office which 
has a goodly amount of platen work, and it will 
build up a shop's business because of the fact 
that it makes it possible to deliver a good-size 
order in a brief time, and the work is absolutely 
high-grade if the pressman is a good man. 
One press will be a good investment in a live 
shop, and where there is work for two or more they 
will certainly be big money-makers. 
We unhesitatingly recommend the STANDARD to the 
printer who wants a machine that will materially 
increase his output and decrease his worry over 
poor feeders and slow ones. 
As to whether he can afford the expenditure, that 
is a matter of simple calculation. Put against 
the press all the legitimate charges and he will 
find it a consistent, steady money-maker if it is 
kept reasonably busy. 

Very respectfully, 


F. S. Reefy & Son. 
(Signature) R. T. Reefy, Mgr. 


The Standard Makes Profits for 
Others—It Can Do It for You 


Wood & Nathan Company 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


Standard High Speed 
Automatic Job Press 








1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, U.S, A. 


Continuous 
Running 


Easy to 
Operate 


Prints Postals 
to Posters 


High Speed 


Builds Up 
Business 


A Good 
Investment 


Decreases 
Worries 


Constant 
Money- Maker 




















HUMANA 


(THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 





The ‘‘HUMANA” is the only automatic machine or press that will feed to a hair-line 
register the full range of commercial printing, including paper and cardboard (all weights 
and surfaces), envelopes (made up and blanks), tags, blotters, box cartoons, pamphlets, 
index cards, etc., with a minimum spoilage. 


Two ‘‘HUMANAS”’ attached to job presses will produce more work at a less operative 
cost for each dollar invested than any other automatic flat-bed press ever invented. 


Try one for awhile, gratis. If you like it you can purchase on 
terms entirely satisfactory to you. 
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A platen press HUMANIZED (showing make-ready ) 


Requires less than 50 per cent of the operator’s time. (Any boy or girl can operate the 
HUMANA.) More than 450 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 
10x15 and 12x18. 


SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS AND LIST OF USERS. ALSO CIRCULARS AND SAMPLES OF WORK. 


Office and Salesroom : 
Manufactured and ) 
GUARANTEED by H U MANA COMP AN Y “at 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA’ CINCINNATI 

















Gatherer 
Wireless Binder 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 
a gathered, stitched and 


covered book can be 


produced. 
the rate of 3,000 books 


CUTTING MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 
| The Juengst 
Upon this combination 
a gathered and wireless 
bound book. Both at 
per hour. 
Croton Falls, New York 


Descriptive booklet upon request. 


y——— —— 











WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


prepared to furnish both combinations. 


We are 
GEO. JUENGST & SONS, 


























The Use of 


Westinghouse Motors 


For Printing Machinery 


Is the best possible insurance against 
shut-downs 


These motors are, above all, reliable. 
They can be depended upon to operate con- 
tinuously for years with very little attention. 


Rolled steel, used largely in their con- 
struction, gives much greater strength than 
the cast iron or cast steel generally used 
for motors. 


The bearings are very large and are pro- 
tected from dust. 


The commutation is sparkless, even 
under the severest loads, so that the life of 
the commutator is long and brush renewals 
are rarely required. 


Ample overload capacity enables these 
motors to continue running under conditions 
that would stall other motors. 


High efficiency insures minimum operat- 
ing expense, and an exceptionally wide 
range of speed adjustment permits the press 
to be run at the right speed for each job. 


Full information on request 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 





“KRAUSE” 
Round-Cornering Machines 


For Power, Treadle, Hand; Shear Cut 
Always Sharp, Always in Stock 








Write for Samples and Particulars 
Sole American Agents: 


H. HINZE MACHINERY CO., "ste New York 




















This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


+f . SS 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. AnD B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
































Printers— 


If you want to produce 
Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


HUBER’S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


J. M. HUBER 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mer. 





732 Federal Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 
OMAHA 


BALTIMORE 
CINCINNATI 














OSWEGO 


MACHINE WORKS 





Oswego Power 


CUTTING MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 































HERE IT IS 


You Wanted a No. 1 Ledger at a 
Standard Price So Mucha Pound 
Regardless of Size or Weight 







oy 


AMERICAN LINEN RECORD 


The National Paper Trade Association is 
sponsor for this product. Need we say that 
this strong organization of leading paper- 
houses knows the trade’s requirements ? 
That it does is eloquently expressed in the 
character of this paper and the clean-cut, 
modern merchandising idea back of it. 


No. 1 in ledger paper stands for a general 
classification. It implies ‘‘ The Best,’’ but 


Write for samples and list of distributors 


NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


all No. 1 paper can not be best, and it is 
not likely they would all be equal. If you 
can buy the best of the group and it is priced 
fairly and according to your ideas, you are 
naturally interested, and therefore we are 
confident that AMERICAN LINEN 
RECORD will have your approval. 


Stock is carried at advantageous points, 
also at the mill, making prompt shipments 
possible on orders of even unusual size. 


























THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 





No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x 48 to 14x 21 inches. 


Delivers five different styles of fold. Has gear-driven head perforators. 
Equipped with combing-wheel automatic feeder or with hand-feed table. 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 




















SUP ERFINE™ King Offset Book and Label 


Both possess all the essential qualities to produce satisfactory 


work and maximum production. Lie flat. Do not stretch. 
Free from fuzz. Send for samples to try out 
SUPER FINE | a 


KING PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Supercalendered and Extra Machine-Finished Books, 
Map, Lithograph, Plate, Envelope, Writing, OFFSET 
and COATED BOOK. 

































HOOLE MACHINE & 


ENGRAVING WORKS O SWE-. G O 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. MACHINE WORKS 


“HOOLE” 

Paging . 
and 

Numbering 


Machine. 















Improved 

Champion. 

Foot and 
Power. 


















Also FOOT Oswego Lever 
Power 
and 
ELECTRIC 


Power. 


CUTTING MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing OSWEGO, N. Y. 
Tools of all kinds. 


BETTER THan EVER 


One of the Latest Models of N KW EK R A 
PRESSES 


The Press That Makes Job Printing 
Profitable 




































@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, bui/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on the tags, fold » GCE. all in one passage 

back of the stock and slitters, punch head and rewind. through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine colorwork and specialties. Ask for literature and send us to-day samples of 
your multicolor or difficult operation work and let us show you how economically they can be produced on the 


New Era Multi-Process Press. 


suit sy LHE REGINA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Specialties 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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THE SWINK | 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


is not an experiment. Itisa 
recognized factor in the print- 
ing machinery field and every 
passing month is adding to its 
prestige. 

In many plants it 1s running 
side by side with presses of 
longer established reputations 
and in each instance it is 
proving to itsownersourclaim 
of Jarger production at lower 
operating cost. Its money- 
making possibilities are much 
greater than those of other 
presses. 

Fast, accurate, convenient 
and economical, it is the one 
press that increases the print- 
ers’ profits. 

The proof of a press is in its operation, and The Swink owners are best qualified to give you an unbiased 
opinion. A list of Swink users will be sent you upon application. 


You owe it to yourself and to your business to investigate this press thoroughly before buying. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS CO., D2tHos, onto 











e 














THE PRESS YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY 


rt 


“The Modern” 


Because of its many 
advantages. It will 
print in the center of 
a sheet 18x27 inches 
from a steel die or 
plate 5x9 inches. 


Send for Particulars. 


Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co., Piigvit® 


New York Office and Salesroom: 116 Nassau Street 












































Buckled Cue! 1) OSWEGO 
1 MACHINE WORKS 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise ? CUTTING MACHINES 


EXCLUSIVELY 


CHARLES BECK CX». OSWEGO, N. Y. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





Oswego Semi-Auto 





Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 




































THE ART CAXTON 
PLATEN PRESSES 


Manufactured by John Haddon & Co., London, England 





ARE 





The Largest Sized Platens on Market 
18x22'2 Inches (inside) Chase 


and have 
THE LARGEST-SIZED FORM ROLLERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 2% INCHES IN 
DIAMETER (INTERCHANGEABLE). 


Sole American Agents 


H. HINZE MACHINERY CO, | New York 


TRIBUNE BUILDING 







































—— 


"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Defiance Bond 


Manufactured by 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASS. 













The 
C) Universal 









Quick \ \ ) “ L 
Stringing 

aves \ 1re oop 
Time Hq "I 
Universal} Is the cheapest and best device for 
Loop Ad- N ‘Stringing’? Catalogues, Directories, 
— Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
rom % 
to %of |) Look Better and Won’t Break 


an inch, or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


” Wire Loop Mfz. Co. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books 34 to 


75 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 2 inches in thickness. 











A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further particulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Peerless Feathers in Our Cap 


The names of the inkmakers on the feathers are representa- 
tive inkmakers of the world. All use PEERLESS BLACK in 
their inks. 

On request, we shall be pleased to send copies of testi- 
monial letters from inkmakers who use PEERLESS. These 
letters are indisputable verification of the value of PEER- 
LESS BLACK in making half-tone, litho and fine letterpress 
inks, as also for quick-drying inks that do not require slip-sheet- 
ing and work perfectly on fast-running presses. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY-— Sole Selling Agents 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE: 
63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C, Kaufmannshaus, 179 Hambur¢. 90 Rue Amelot, Parit 
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Style 9 Duplex O-A Automatic Striker Ruling Machine 


HIS cut shows our Style 9, 2-beam O-A Auto- 

matic Striker Ruling Machine with Manifold 
Double-shaft Pen-underlift Device. With this 
machine the pens can be lifted or dropped from four 
or more distinct headlines at one feeding of the paper, 
often saving from 100% to 200% in time on compli- 
cated work. 


The W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 





| Manufacturers of Book Binders’ and Paper Rulers’ Machinery 


’ e Established 1844. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 
MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents. 








The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
/ Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, I9II, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N, Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 
Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate, 733.,. Ney St 








Eagle Printing Ink Co. 


24 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK 


BLACKSTONE BLACK 


NON-OFFSETTING 

The densest, cleanest work- 

ing Half-Tone Black made 
Try It and Be Convinced 





DETROIT 
17 Park Place 


CHICAGO 
705 S. Dearborn Street 

















THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


Rapid 
Depositing 
Self 
Exciting 
Or 
Separately 
Excited 


High 
Commercial 
And 
Electrical 
Efficiency 
Low 


Temperature 


Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 























Dinse, Page EUGENICS. 
Company 


Chobdse the Best 
oy 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7885 





























Consider These Strong Points Before You Act— 


Our lead-moulded plates are equal to the original in quality, and with our nickel-steel shell are guaranteed 


against wear. 
OUR LEAD-MOULDING PROCESS 
is the one dependable method of obtaining perfect reproductions and quick service. 

Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, and 
other methods used on wax-moulded plates, enables us to guarantee exact duplication without loss of detail. 
Perfect reproductions and perfect register are obtained, because lead takes an exact mould and is not affected 
by varying temperature, and after moulding undergoes no other operation until it is placed in the solution. 

Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you have a 
high-class job in mind, let us submit samples of work both by plate and printed results. 

OUR ENTIRE PLANT IS FULLY EQUIPPED 
with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert workmen. We are capable of handling your 
work with absolute satisfaction. 


Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753. We will call for your business 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. °°" Ghicaco” 
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<YTYLE in printing is jusi 

o) as important and just as 

pronounced as is style 

in dress. What the latest 

styles in clothes mean 

‘sl to the well-dressed 

woman, the latest type-faces and 

decorative material mean to the 
well-conducted print-shop. 


Just at present the “real thing” 
in typography—the “last word” 
im artistic printing—is the soft 
gray effect secured by the use of 
type and decoration which give, 
instead of the contrasty black 
and white results found where 
ordinary type is used, a beautiful 
blending of harmonious tones. 


If you would be known as a 
producer of up-to-date printing 
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latest thought in artistic expres- (a 
sion—you must have the most jf 
recent type-faces and decorative | 
material. Your classy customers 
will demand them. 











Blow can you do this? By sim- 
ply keeping in touch with the 
material which is constantly pre- 
sented by the American Type 
Founders. It is in the forefront 
in the production of type and 
accessories which will give the 
beautiful gray tones so much 
demanded in present-day printing. 
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LOCATION OF SSLLING HOUSES 
BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO DALLAS, TEX. 


270 Congress Street 15 St. Clair Avenue, N. E. 2024-2026 Commerce Street 


NEW YORK CITY DETROIT, MICH. DENVER, COLO. 


Rose and Duane Streets 43-45 W. Congress Street 1621 Blake Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


17-19 South Sixth Street 210-212 W. Monroe Street 121 North Broadway 


BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 


213-217 Guilford Avenue 646-650 Main Street 820-822 Mission Street 
RICHMOND, VA. ST. LOUIS, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 


1320 East Franklin Street Ninth and Walnut Streets 92-94 Front Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 


45 North Division Street 419-423 Fourth Street, South Sprague Avenue and Browne Street 


PITTSBURGH, PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


323 Third Avenue 602-604 Delaware Street Homer and Helmcken Streets 


Founders 
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Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. 


Dealers You Ought to Know 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper- 
Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, 
etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 


Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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ILLINOIS 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CENT 

In Weight 
In Time 
In Labor 
In Trouble 

Always INSIST on your 

Dealer supplying 


Mashek Form Truck 


A patented and convenient portable truck for 
handling of large forms to prevent 
risk of piling 
Send for list of printers now using the 
Mashek Form Truck 
Mashek Manufacturing Co. 
1616 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 





American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 
on Z Flexible 
102-108 S, Clinton St., Chicago Glues 


Phone: Main 4100 


HAVE YOUR 
CUTS MADE 


Hawrin WAY 
HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 


19 S. FIFTH AVE. 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 


Mendelson Bros. 
Paper Stock Co. 


Wholesale dealers in various grades of 
Waste Paper 


General offices and warehouse 





Blomgren Bros, & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. CHICAGO 


700 STOCK CUTS 
in one and two colors, shown in the 6 
HERRICK CUT BOOKS, which will be 
sent business firms for $1.75 and money 
back on first order of $5.00 or more. Good 
cuts for blotters, folders, etc. 
THE HERRICK PRESS, Chicago 


Drawings of all kinds. 


1015-23 So. State Street Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 2840 
Anderson Co. 
Designers, Electrotypers 
100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
C.S. Partridge, President 


. 
OD Partridge & 
Engravers, Stereotypers 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 





Printing and Litho. 
INKS 


Standard Colors—Job Inks—Half-tone and 
Book Blacks—Special Colors Matched—Prompt 
— Prices Right. 

Caxton Printing Ink & Color Company 


1021-1027 Crosby Street Chicago 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Nickeltypers 
Engravers 


Electrotypers 
Designers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Something Entirely Novel 


| Reliance 16% in. 
Paper Cutter 
Cuts and squares 16% inches. 
Price, $55. 
Printers’ Machine Works 
Manufacturers 
219 S. Clinton St., Chicago 





$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
ew York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 


For snappy, clear and beautiful Offset Printing 
in one or more colors, go to 


a Bammersppilling comer 
Offset Printers Artists 
732 S. Sherman Street, Chicago 


Engravers 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. 
PRINTERS 


This magazine is a specimen 
of our work 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the best known printers. Cline Standard 
Linotype and Intertype Motor Drive — Efficient 
— Noiseless. Now $65.00. 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Phone: Harrison 8326 
Fisher Building 


Hundreds in use. 


Chicago 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K. paper-slip 
yowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
Ceiivoriedess. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 7225. Clark St., Chicago 


Book 
Sewing Machines 


For all purposes 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 638 Federal St. 
Chicago 
Correspondence solicited, 








If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED LF J 
; “WE DO IT" 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-606 








STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
ENGRAVERS “ PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
1620 E.Ranoovpx St.. CHICAGO 














. 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





William Thomson Printers Machinery Co. 
426 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
We are carrying in stock a full line of ‘‘Colt’s Armo- 
ry’’ and ‘‘Laureate’’ Presses and parts; also a com- 
plete line H. C. Hansen Type Foundry’s Supplies, 
including Type, Rules, Borders, etc., and also carry- 
ing a complete line of Sam’! ©. Tatum’s Drilling, 
Punching and Perforating Machines. We are ina 
position to furnish all supplies used by Printers, 
Boxmakers and Embossers. 
We have a store that wiil interest up-to-date printers, 
embossers and paper box manufacturers. 
all and see us. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 


NEW JERSEY 





‘nnn Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Bonds and Ledger Papers 
All Grades Bristol 
Boards. 


Write for samples 


GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


The Rudolph SattlerCo. 
220 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Steel Engraved Letter-heads, 


Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards, 
Business Cards and Monogram Stationery 


To the Trade 





“BANNER BLACK” INK 


Made ONLY By 


Diamond Printing Ink Works 
Detroit, Michigan 
A jet black Printing Ink, that does not dry on rollers 
or ink-plate. Easy working on all kinds of stock. Does 
not skin or lump inthe can, Price $1.00 per pound net. 
Sample Can for trial, 30 cents postpaid. 


NEW YORK 


‘ECLIPS! 


THE COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 


WOOD ENGRAVERS 
WAX ENGRAVERS 
NICKELTYPERS 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS & 


ELECTROTYPE € 
ENGRAVING CO. 
2041 EAST 3°° st. CLE LAND 





MISSOURI 


Rubber Stamps for 
the Trade 


Catalogue on request. 
No trouble — Clean Sales 
— Large Profits 
Barton Mfg. Company 
369 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Linotype Composition 
and Electrotyping 


We are well equipped to speedily handle 
very large contracts. 
The Columbus Lino-Electro Company 
79 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 





CAPPER 


Meo hte COMPANY 
Pye 


817-819 
BROADWAY 


ARTISTS 


Ks 


ENGRAVERS 102) ia 
COLOR PLATE MAKERSNS “KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EASTERN BRASS & 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices 

WOODHAVEN,N. Y, 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Murray Machinery Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Electrotype, Stereotype and Etching 
Machinery. 

Also 
The Famous Pioneer Steam Generator (for 
gas or coal) for steam or wax tables. 


Linotype Instruction 


Established 1906; seven Mergenthaler Linotypes; 150 
students yearly. Day classes: four weeks, $35; six 
weeks. $50; twelve weeks, $80. Evening classes: 
eighteen weeks, $80. Terms $5.00 weekly; longer 
hours; more favorable conditions; large employment 
bureau. Call or write before deciding on a school. 


Empire Mergenthaler Linotype School 
419 First Avenue (near 24th St.), New York City 


DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
“ENGRAVERS 
SRPHOTO LINE -—— COLORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING: 


BRE ORES EN Sts 


PHILADELPHIA 





Smith-Grieves Company 
716 Baltimore, Kansas City 


Linotypers Typecasters Make-ups 
We will set and make up all kinds of composi- 
tion. Recast your old type into new faces. We 
will handle the job too large for your compos- 


ing-room at a profit to you. 


Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
A. NAUMAN, Pres. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 


AUTOMATIC STEEL DIE 
STAMPING PRESSES 
We manufacture the 
LITTLE GIANT PRESS 
Has stood the test for years. Also Hand 
Stamping Presses—Supplies of a kinds 
for Power and Hand Stamping Presses. 


Hawkins-Wilson Co. 





Tension and metal clasp envel- 
opes and other special size envel- 
opes manufactured for the trade. 
Advertising stickers, trading 
stamps in all colors and shapes. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
105 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twéenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 


Commercial Art 


FOR THE TRADE 


714 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
DESIGNING, ILLUSTRATING, 
PHOTO-RETOUCHING, 


ADs 


A Complete Art Department at Your Service. 
Correspondence solicited 


The H.G.LotzCo.,411Walnut St., Phila. 








We produce every style of engraving 
for making catalogues and advertising 
attractive. 

Let us tell you more about why 


Sanders’ Engravings 


have the greatest selling qualities, 
221 Olive Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 





Adjustable Hand Type 
Mold 


An Emergency Sorts Caster 
Casts matrix from type and 
Ww, type from the matrix. Suc- 
cessfully demonstrated at 
The Printers Exhibition, 
New York City, April, 1913. 


ili 
Circular on Application 


ARTHUR S. TAYLOR, 63 Main St., Yonkers, N.Y. 





Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 
121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Drilling holes in the plate to admit the jig-saw pre- By a simple change the jig-saw is thrown into operation Substituting a broach for the saw, the walls of the 
paratory to mortising and the mortise is sawed out mortise are smoothed up and squared in the corners 


WANTED, 20,000 PRINTERS—AD. AND JOB MEN 
to mail a post-card for a copy of ““Millerized’’— a handsome booklet illustrating the operation of the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer equipment. Write to-day. ; 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO., Point Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





e BEIT RESOLVED 
Use You r Th 1 nke r BY ALL GOOD PRINTERS THAT DURING 
Some Actual Facts Worth Thinking About THE YEAR 1914 NAUGHT BUT 


The Universal-Peerless Rotary Perforator is in use in every 


inal Sega Mechanical Chalk 
ee Relief Overlays 


BE USED 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


General Representatives, 183 William Street, New York 


JAMES WHITE PAPER 60. 


BURTON PERFORATORS ARE PERFORATING APPROXIMATELY 
10,000,000 sheets per day, 1,200,000 miles per year, 
40,000,000 square feet per day, 


20,000 reams per day, 
12,000,000,000 square feet in a year, 20,000 sheets per minute, or : Trade-mark 
4,000 miles of paper per day, or 333 sheets per second. Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers 
MANUFACTURED BY BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 


118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Robbins & Myers Motors 


An Embossing Press 


should be driven by a motor capable of giving a quick start, a simple acceleration 
to just the right speed, and a definite range of speed adjustment. The motor 
and controller we illustrate is especially adapted for this work, and its performance 
is ideal. We can do just as well with all other kinds of printing-office equipment. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


Main Offices and Factory : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES -AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 




















Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 


GERMANY 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW. YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 536-8 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Bldg. Rand-MecNally Bldg. 











The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 


























Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 








696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For General 
Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 


N? 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ 
MACHINES 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


No Screws 


Always in Stock 


Five Figure- 


To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning 


This Advertisement 


The man who wrote this advertisement 
couldn’t set a stick of type to save his life, still 
he probably draws as much salary in a week as 
the compositor who set it is paid in a month. 

And yet how much more successful this 
advertising man would be if he had the com- 
positor’s knowledge of printing, as well as his 
own knowledge of advertising. 

YOU have a wonderful opportunity, with 
your printing experience, to become a success- 
ful advertising man and earn a big salary. The 
International Correspondence Schools can give 
you all the training you require to qualify for 
such a position. Only part of your spare time is 
required to learn how to write advertisements, 
select mediums, analyze advertising problems, 
and conduct sales campaigns. 

The I. C. §. Course includes Type Display, 
Copy Writing, Follow-up Systems, Handling 
Appropriations, Illustrating, Mediums, 


‘Catalog and Booklet Writing. 


For further details regarding the 
I. C. §. Course in Advertising, 
fill in and mail the attached coupon 








International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and complete 
description of your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 





St. and No. 





City 


























Cut the 
Costs 











vo know that make-up, registering plates and make-ready are big cost 
items on the average job of printing. You’d make more money if you 


could cut those costs—wouldn’t you? 


Experience has demonstrated that the Expansion Plate- Mounting System will work a saving of at least 
50% in the time and labor cost of these operations. Does such a saving appeal to you ? 


There are other advantages, too. A saving of from 15 to 25 % is realized on cost of plates by order- 
ing them unmounted; the plates will stand up better and the quality of the work will be improved. 
Best of all, your workmen will like the Expansion System. You know what it means to give your 


men the equipment they like. 


Let us send you our new booklet, ““ Mounting and Registering of Printing Plates,’’ which gives com- 


plete details of the latest approved plate-mounting methods—sent postpaid on request. 


The Challenge Machinery Company 


Chicago Salesroom: P 
124 So. Fifth Ave. Grand Haven, Mich. 




















QUALITY=SERVICE=PRICE 


A COMBINATION IMPOSSIBLE TO BEAT 


“SATIN FINISH”’ 
Copper and Zinc 
Photogravure Copper 
Special Copper 


for Etchers’ use 


101 to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 


610 Federal Street 116 Nassau Street 3 Pemberton Row 
fea | (e7-X 010 am | On NEW YORK CITY LONDON, E. C., ENG. 
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Send Your 
Original Color Plates 
to Philadelphians 








rect eg by 
Royal Experts 


EALLY SKILLFUL ELECTROTYPING 

which produces plates 100% as good in printing 
qualities as the originals is comparatively rare. That is why Royal 
Skill is widely advertised. Royal Service is as accessible to you 
as it is to the Curtis Publishing Company and other prominent 
publishers, engravers and printers. Why not take advantage of 
this fact? 

Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE CO. 
Electrotypers to the Elect 


916 Sansom Street PHILADELPHIA 


























Cooper Hewitt Light 

saves money for you. 

—Also makes money 
for you 


T saves money because it is the cheap- 

est lamp to operate and maintain. It 

makes money for you because it increases 
the efficiency of your pressmen and compositors, enabling them to see bet- 
ter than with any other light, being easier on the eyes than any other light. 


It will pay you to investigate. Send for Bulletin 937 


~ Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
Eighth and Grand Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 


BOSTON — 161 Summer Street CLEVELAND — Engineers’ Bldg. PITTSBURGH — Westinghouse Bldg. 

CHICAGO —180 North Dearborn Street DETROIT— Ford Building ST. LOUIS — Central Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

CINCINNATI — First Nat'l Bank Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS — Met. Life Bldg. SYRACUSE — University Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA —124 S. 8th Street 

















Diamond Power Paper Cutters 


Worm Drive—Silent and Powerful 


‘ - 5 ee MOND = HE worm drive as applied to the DIAMOND POWER AND 
_ CoS ee -_. pee COMBINATION LEVER AND POWER CUTTERS gives 





ALWAYS @ KEEP @ KNIFE @ SHARP @ 








the smoothest possible application of power, minimizes 


THIN ti : the driving strain and requires far less actual horse-power to 
UM MULLET All parts working in oil 


operate than any power cutter built. 

insure perfect quietness in operation. Simple because it is non- 
adjustable and positively fool-proof. Efficient and speedy be- 
cause it’s a direct drive with a single reduction. 


Other DIAMOND CUTTER innovations are: automobile type 
friction clutch—simple, powerful, dependable; center bed 
supports; triple-split back gauge equipped with convenient ad- 
justment for squaring with knife; adjustable knife-bar gibs for 
taking up wear; side gauges on both sides, both back and front 
of knife, and many other features, fully described in our new 
Paper Cutter catalogue, sent postpaid to any address on request. 





The Challenge Machinery 
Carried in Stock and Sold by Typefounders Company Grand Haven, Mich. 


and Dealers in All Principal Cities EN Chicago Salesroom: 124 So. Fifth Ave. 





























a CATECHISM 


OF GOLDING JOBBERS 


If you are not a user of Golding Jobbers you have thought 
about it—and you have in mind some questions you would 
ask about its construction, its features for quality and quantity 
of production and its adaptability for your growing require- 
ments for plant efficiency. 

We have anticipated your question, and in this Catechism we 
have listed your questions and the answers, so that all information 
about the Improved Golding Jobber is given in a concise form 
for your complete understanding. 


The Catechism has been prepared for you. Please request it. 


ADDITIONAL GOLDING PRODUCTS 


The Pearl Press, Official Hand Press, Golding Embosser, 
Pearl Lever Cutter, Golding Paper Cutters, Card Cutters, 
Bench Shears, Rule Miterers, Curvers and Cutters, Tableting 
Press, Benzine Cans, Composing-sticks, etc., etc. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 








Patented in 
United States 
Great Brita 
France 
Belgium 


% Have You Staple 
,. Troubles? 


Then be cost-wise and 
find out what the 
Acme will do for you 


Your success in keeping 
down cost of production 
depends largely upon 

m machine efficiency— 
and the Acme answers 
the call. 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


has stood the test along- 
side all legitimate com- 
petition, and wherever 
known its product is 
conceded the very highest 
quality. 

A good stapling 
machine helps to secure 
business and, better 
still, to keepit. The 
Acmeis for sale by print- 
ers’ supply houses 
throughout tke United 
States. 


The Acme Staple 
Machine Co.,Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply 


Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 








Are You Alive 


To the great saving that you will effect through 
the use of the 


“‘Tdeal’’Guaranteed 
Non-Curling 
Gummed Paper 








a GUARANTEED 


Registered Appears 


taba FLAT FLAT |}..0"" 


Means ‘IDEAL” 
Just What Brands 


It States G P R 














Our gummed paper is made for all climates and build- 
ing temperatures. Can be handled in wet as well as dry 
weather. Made in various colors and weights. 


A sample-book showing the complete line mailed on request. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 150 Nassau St. Chicago: 452 Monadnock Bidg. 
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N YE have a plan for putting new customers on your books. 


You owe it to yourself and to your customers, and to 
your prospects, to. investigate this plan. 


It is built upon the idea that a distinct service rendered is the 
true basis on which to build a permanent business. 


Our product does not appeal to the printing shopper. We 
reach men who will pay us a reasonable profit for that which 
will earn them a greater profit. 


We make bonds for investment, not bonds to sell. If you 
want to reach the conservative investor, drop us a line saying, 
‘“*Send me a copy of your new plan.” 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Makers of 


Old Hampshire Bond 





We are the only Papermakers in the World making Bond Paper Exclusively 

















LATEST “PROUTY 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive re rei by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
(a nm ae 




















FIRST IN THE FIELD 


We were the originators of the first ‘‘made-for-the-purpose’’ 
motor for the linotype. 








\" fr Printing-Plants 


~~ places at the finger ends 
X of the operator complete 
#" and positive control of every 
movement required of any 
motor-driven machine. 


“J ust Press a Button’ 


It starts, stops, reverses, accelerates, 
decelerates or may be limited to merely Am 
starting and stopping features with a 
safety or locking position. 





It prevents accidents, saves the time of 
the man on the job and enables him to 
work faster with better results. 

Its installation is simple and costs but [iF 
little more than the old-fashioned, time- § 
consuming, hand-controlling rheostat. 





60 Cycle Single-phase 
Linotype Motor. 





JENNEY LINOTYPE MOTORS Alternating and Direct Current. 
are built for both alternating and direct current. Each outfit is . ee F 
complete with gear, and may be easily installed. Write for Bulletin 23 Monitor A. C. Controller 


Send for information. 


JENNEY ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT MonitorControllerCompany 


AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CoO. Itt South Gay Street, Baltimore 
General Offices: Chicago, III. NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 1040 Old Colony Bldg. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES PHILADELPHIA, 826 Drexel Bldg. BOSTON, 77 Franklin St. 


140) 




















BUY CAREFULLY 


By all means investigate the VICTORIA PRESSES. 
They represent the highest value in improved, up-to- 
date Machine Equipment. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


VICTORIA PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


FRANK NOSSEL 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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“es © INTO the bindery equipped with sev- 


eral makes of wire stitchers and you 
will tind Bostons ALWAYS in opera: 


Ei 


tion, stitching high grade catalogue and 


Se booklet work with fine wire—rapidly, 








Setin Antique Shaded Floral Decorator Grecian Shaded Border 


exquisitely. Talk with the operators and they 
will tell you WEY the Bostoms are favorites— 
WHY they prefer them to all other stitchers. 
The foreman will always extol Boston merit, 
productivity and efiticiency. Let us show you 
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You Should Investigate These 
Two Propositions 


Printers, Lithographers, Electrotypers, Engravers and Paper 
Houses throughout the United States are equipping their plants 
with these protective devices 
The can with a metal to metal NON-LEAKABLE VALVE 


. ’ Approved by the Nation 
ZINE. EROS cee Deend of Fie Underwriccre 
TTURPENTINE, NAPH- 

THA, ALCOHOL. 

Air-tight, Fire-proof, 
Non-leakable, and simple 
and practical in application. 
Special Funnel not required 


Use ordinary funnel, which is held 
firmly in place while filling. 

Cap closes automatically when funnel 
is withdrawn. 





JUSTRITE 


Oily Waste Can 


Opens with the foot—closes auto- 
matically, absolutely safe, saves 
time. 

Both cans approved and. bear 
the Underwriters’ label. 


Circular and Prices on Request 


Justrite Mfg.Co. 


Van Buren and Clinton Streets 


Chicago, U. S. A. 








ad 


THE CALCULAGRAPH 


Has been recording Elapsed Time — actual working 
time — in this bindery over ten years. 

It has saved a lot of money and has never made a 
clerical error. 


OVER TEN THOUSAND IN 





USE 





Ask for our free booklet, “* Accurate Cost Records.” 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


1460 Jewelers’ Building New York City 
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Something Attractive 
In Connection With 
Printing Inks 


We will exhibit our various lines of PRINTING INKS at the National Printing, 
Lithographing and Advertising Exposition, to be held in New York, April 18 to 
25, 1914. One of the new and attractive features of this immense and interesting 
enterprise will be the exhibition of fine printing for which certificates of merit will 
be awarded. We purpose enlarging on this feature by presenting $450.00 in cash 
to the successful printers who enter a contest which we have arranged under the 
following terms: 


For the best example of black half-tone 


we offer ° j ‘ : $100.00 cash 
For the second , ; : , 75.00 cash 
For the third . ‘ ‘ ‘ 50.00 cash 
Also, for the best example of four-color process 

printing, we offer. ‘ $100.00 cash 
For the second ; , : 75.00 cash 
For the third : : : ; 50.00 cash 


These amounts to be equally divided between the firm and the pressman. 

A quantity of ink sufficient to furnish us with the required number of copies will 
be supplied without charge, upon application to our nearest branch house or our 
traveling representatives. 

The sheets submitted must be unbound and not smaller than 19x25, At least 
twelve copies must reach us not later than March 31, 1914. 

The following well-known New York authorities have consented to act as 
judges: Mr. Charles Francis, of the Charles Francis Press; Mr. J. W. Bothwell, of 
Theo. L. De Vinne Co., and Mr. John Clyde Oswald, of the American Printer. 
These gentlemen are not connected in any way with our Company, and their 
decision shall be final. We also offer certificates of merit as they may be awarded 
by the judges. i 

Only one example of either black or colors may be submitted by any firm, and 
each specimen must be marked with name and address of firm and pressman, 
together with number or name of ink used. This competition is limited to printers 
of the United States and Canada. 


MPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














































SAVING MONEY FOR THE PRINTER» 


is what we offer to do by placing at his disposal the experience of 
twenty years of successful manufacture and application of motors and 
controllers for PRINTING MACHINERY. The Sprague Electric 
Trade-mark stands for Efficiency, Reliability and Service. Sprague 
experts know the needs of every machine used in the printing trades. 


Variable Speed, Alternating Current Sprague Motor 
belted to Miehle press 


FOR DIRECT OR ALTERNATING CURRENT SERVICE 





Tell us your requirements and we will submit specifications free of 
obligation. 


Write to-day for Descriptive Pamphlet No. 2454. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Member The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 
“DO IT ELECTRICALLY”’ 















































INTRODUCTION | 


@ After many years of careful study and observation, followed by 

successful installations of our machine, we are now prepared to 

introduce to the printing industries the most wonderful machine 
of the age. 


@ No Cost Department is com- 
plete without this device. 


@ It reveals losses of time which 
the most perfect cost system yet 
devised fails to detect. 


The Printer’s Watch-Dog 


@ This recording machine tells 
graphically what each press or 
machine is accomplishing and 
totals the result in hours and 
minutes. Therefore, the 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


is the accurate watch-dog of the 
movements of every press or 
machine; tells you how many 
machines are producing, or idle; in fact, ‘‘what’s doing.” 

@ This mechanical recorder is intended to safeguard the employing 
printer with the knowledge of cost of actual production, will assist 
the employee in measuring his individual production, and is therefore 
destined to be an indispensable investment—better still, 


The Printer’s One Best Asset 
@ Send for a copy of a booklet that will tell all about “THE MACHINE 
THAT INCREASES YOUR PRODUCTION,” our plan of installation, etc. 


ILLINOIS MACHINE RECORDER CO. 


1701-1703 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 















































Blomgren 
BI ROA Ove) 


Established 1875 


Designers 

" Engravers 
Blodeeonpeou 
itd i<aiawelons 


ni Valiisenttibeisasal 
Chicago 








THE NEW 
TRADE DIRECTORY 
of LITHOGRAPHERS 


1914 Edition 
NOW READY 
Alphabetical List of Lithographers— State and Town Lists. 
Department of Specialty Lithographers—Offset Lithographers. 
Tin Printers (Metal Decorators). 

The Only Authentic List of Manufacturing Lithographers Obtainable. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $5.00 
Published by 
The National Lithographer Pub. Co., inc. 
150 Nassau St., New York 
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A letter worth 
reading— 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 3, 1913. 
The Ullman-Philpott Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: We take the liberty at this time to 
let you know of the excellent qualities of your inks. 

We have always had exceptionally good results 
with them from every standpoint. Their working 
qualities are good throughout, and with your 
Marvel Black we have had very good results on 
half-tone work. 

We use your color inks exclusively and with 
success on the very highest grade of work for a 
large advertising house in this city, and have yet 
to receive our first complaint. 

We trust that the approaching year will bring 
to you the increased business which you so justly 
deserve. 

Yours very truly, 


Langer Printing Company. 


Order a Sample in the new 


U-P SAVINK CAN 


What would it mean to you to save 50% of 
your ink waste? Ullman-Philpott Inks are now put 
up in the new waste-less package, the U-P Savink 
Can, pound and half-pound sizes. A new way to 
economy—order a sample can—any size, quality, 
or color, 


The Ullman-Ph ‘ilpott Co. 


f high-grade inks for all 
Maltews: Col neces 
special inks for particular uses. 
4801-4807 Lexington Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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SURFACE 


COATED PAPERS 


IT ALON 


OU wouldn't expect a man 


alone. 


HE CAN DO 


a 500 to a 2,000 Ib. case up near the 
ceiling in your warehouse unaided, but 
if he had a Revolvator he could do it 


E 


to stack 


One man can easily elevate loads 
weighing 2,000 Ibs., adjust the height 
of the platform to a nicety, turn the 
Revolvator around so that it can be un- 
loaded from any direction and shove the 
case into place. 

If you have any bulk material, such as 
cases, bales, barrels, rolls and reams of 
paper, etc., to store, investigate the 
Revolvator method. It increases the 
capacity of storerooms and frequently 
halves the labor bill. 

How this is made possible i is fully de- 
scribed in our catalog, I. 18, “Scientific 
Tiering.”” Ask for a copy to-day. 


ia York Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
351 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 45 


for Printers ond Boxmakers 


Specialties: Leatherettes, Calfs, Skyto- 
gens, Flints, Plated, Chromos 


Enquiries solicited. 


Philipp Schnell, *2::e! 


Established 1856 
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The Hardie Semi-Automatic 
Press Feeder 





The Hardie Semi-Automatic Feeder gives the following Results: 


Register . 100 per cent accurate. 

Production 20 per cent increase. 

Waste. Reduced to minimum. 

Labor. Work of feeder made easier. 

Time ; 20 per cent gain on Feeder, Pressman 
and Press. 

Overruns . Eliminated, so far as providing against 
waste. 

Estimating Much more accurate. 


Colorwork Made perfectly simple. 


In asking for quotations give make and size of press. Complete instructions given for installation and use. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE— MENTION INLAND PRINTER 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 















































he MACHINE of the very highest grade 
possible. Steel throughout. Every machine 
tested in a printing-press and guaranteed accurate. 


§ Weeels 5.00 é Whee 0.00 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 


224 & 226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 119 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 





AMERICAN MODEL 30 





Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also 
More and Better Work 


Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. Jf you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


J.W.TALBOT 401-405 South Clinton Street, 


CHICAGO 








° can not fail to appreciate the immense saving 
Printers obtained in every direction, as well as the infi- 
nitely greater satisfaction given to customers, when supplying 
labels made with : 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed Papers in every conceivable 
variety of quality of paper and gumming, and have agents distributing 
them in every large city in the country. Write for Samples. 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England 1811 

















There are Plenty of Folders on the 


Market 


but how many can be depended upon for 
every-day service? How many folders do 
you own, Mr. Printer, that are entirely 
free from ‘‘folder troubles ?”’’ 


Che 
Anderson 


Folder 


is the result of careful study of the weak 
points found in other machines, and 
comes at a period when printers and bindery 
departments are anxious for a relief. ‘This 
company stands ready to back up its 
claims for the Anderson line—and we 
make all styles and sizes; therefore, get 
wise to folder efficiency at the right price. 





Send for information, stating your re- 
quirements, etc., and we will do the rest. 


ANDERSON 
FOLDER CO. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
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HEN a busy man says that, your printing has 
“scored for your satished customer. 
Your stock is the foundation of customer- 
satisfaction. It provides printed matter which forces 
attention, helps type arrangement, dignifies setting. 


Warren Standard Papers 

















produce “‘certainty results,’ lower pressroom costs, help the uncom- 
mercial ‘‘effects’’ high-class trade demands. Long experience and 
rigid standardization have made them quality standards for all high- 
class booklet and commercial work. 


The Paper Buyer’s Guide—Sent FREE— 


presents samples and printing effects, in half-tone and color, of all Warren 
Standards; also color schemes and arrangement hints. It makes stock choice 
easy, tells how are produced the velvety-soft photogravure effects of Cameo, 
or the minutely detailed effects of Lustro; gives hints for borders, idea aids, 
manifold “shop” suggestions. Write for it—it is free. 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 160 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated Book Papers 


WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 

Baltimore, Md. < Smith, Dixon Co. | New York City (for export only), National Paper 
pomen. Mass.| - The A. Storrs & Bement Co. & Type Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. - The Alling & Cory Co. Philadelphia, Pa. = - Magarge & Green Co. 
Chicago, Ill. - J. W. Butler Pa; 7 Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. = - The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, Chio  - ‘Clevdand reas fg. Co, Portland, Me. - - C.M. Rice Hho rom 
Cleveland, Ohio - —~ Kingsley Paper Co. Portland, Ore. - = - Blake, McFall 
Dallas, Texas - Southwestern Paper Co. Rochester, N.Y. -. The Alling & Cory & 
Denver, Colo. - The Peters Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo. - Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Central Mich. Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal. - Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Houston, Texas - Southwestern Paper Co. Scranton, Pa. - - - Megargee Bros. 
Kansas City, Mo., Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. _— Seattle, Wash.- -  - American Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. - Blake, Moffitt & Towne Seattle, Wash. -  - - Mutual Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Standard Paper Co. — Wash., American Type Founders Co. 
New York City, 32 Bleecker Street, Sole Agent, ancouver, B, C., American Type Founders Co. 
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Constant excellence of product is the highest type of competition J 


















































REASONS WHY THE 


This Illustration 
Shows the 


Feeder Side +i Cottrell New Series 
_ Two-Revolution Press 


On the Cottrell practically every adjustment needed in making ready is within easy reach 
of the pressman and the press is under his positive control for operating in either direction. 
These are features which cannot all be found in competitive makes. 


On the Cottrell is the only really simplified convertible delivery. Can be changed from 
face up to fly delivery in from three to five minutes. Compare this with the time re- 
quired on other makes. 


On the Cottrell a more perfect and uniform distribution can be obtained than on other 
machines. Its equipment consists of four vibrating rollers working against ten com- 
position rollers; two of the latter also vibrating in an opposite direction to their metal 
riders, and all composition rollers are interchangeable except the ductor roller. 


On the Cottrell the mechanical design of the bed movement, the register rack and the 
supports at the line of impression insure the maximum speed with perfect register and 
an unyielding impression, resulting in a saving of time from the time the form is put 
on press throughout the entire operation, thereby producing the highest grade of work 
at minimum cost. Let us mail you our descriptive booklet. 


cts _— Foundry | Cc B. Crewe & Sting Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS MANUFACTURERS 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit | Works: 25 Madison Sq. North, New York 
Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco Westerly, R. I. 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Set in Powell Italic and Caslon Lightface. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 
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SIZES AND PRICES 


Newspaper Galleys 








HE ABOVE illustration of the 
PARAGON Brass Galley shows 
very clearly their superior con- 

struction. Our patent corner lock 
=. (shown in the upper right-hand 
Double 63 x 154 inches 


Double... . «| Gfx} inches | 225 | corner) and the manner in which the sides 
ie: pees oi zd inches a 
104 x 233 inches are riveted to the bottom (not screwed on as 


13 x 239 inches 


oS meas 23: | others are) make these the most rigid and 
ope nee longest-wearing galleys on the market. An- 

other feature which still further enhances 
their value to the printer is the peculiar shape 
of the sides (shown in the lower left-hand 
Mailing Galleys corner of the illustration). This projection 


SIZE INSIDE PRICE | SIZE INSIDE 


1x0 inches Se Olio casticne a3, | or ridge at the top of the sides enables the 
Linotype Galleys workman to obtain an easy and firm hold 
ems or under 


inch... . inch... . 5 ‘fe aioe) ‘ Py 
itch: +. ees ss when lifting the galley—a great saving in 


tack... ... BR aeeeem.. «5 5 : er 
as For each additional re 15 ems, "a pi” and the many delays arising therefrom 
add 5 cents to the list price 


Special Sizes 

To estimate the price of Paragon Brass 
Galleys—sizes not listed—add inside width in 
inches and fractions, to one-half inside length in 
inches and fractions—multiply this sum by 20, 
point off two places and the result is the price of 
either Newspaper or Job Galley. 

EXAMPLE :—For a galley measuring 9 x 233, 
take 9} (inside width) and add 114 (half inside 
length) which together make 214; multiply this 
by 20 and the result, $4.224 would be the price of 
such a special galley. ; : ; ; 

For Mailing Galleys figure the same way but Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit 


add 50 cents for closing ends. Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Set in Keystone’s Powell and Cas!on Old Style with 18 Point Border No. 18019 
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IMPOSSIBILITIES 
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Simon Newcomb, the greatest astronomer 
of his time, and one of the greatest math- 
ematicians who ever lived, once demon- 
strated conclusively the impossibility of 
mechanical flight. But mechanical flight 


is to-day an accomplished fact. 
Wilbur Wright, the man who first succeeded in flying 
in the face of Newcomb’s conclusions, believed in his 
turn that it was impossible to “‘loop the loop’’ in an 
aeroplane. But a while ago Pegoud did it, and it is now 
one of the commonplaces of aviation. 
As recently as two years ago, reputable scientific journals declared that the idea of 
an automatic stabilizer for flying machines was an impractical dream. But a num- 
ber of successful ones are now in daily use. 
With the history of these and hundreds of other ‘‘impossibilities’’ before him, it 
is difficult to understand how an enlightened printer can bring himself to use the 
word when told that he can not only make more money, but actually produce 
better printing by using a moderate-priced cover-stock in place of the costly ones 
he s¢hinks are necessary. 
Yet there are still a great number of printers who insist on judging cover-papers 
by their prices, and it is mainly to them that we want to appeal in this 
advertisement. 
If you are one of them — if you have the least doubt as to BUCKEYE COVER 
being she best cover-paper you can get regardless of price for the great majority of 
cover-jobs — you will be doing yourself a service as well as us if you will write 
now for the ‘* Buckeye Proofs. ’’ 


They are an interesting and instructive assortment of “ impossibilities’’ from which 
you will be able to get many avaluable idea for increasing your business and profits. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 








THERE’S A DEALER NEAR 


BALTIMORE ’ EDMONTON. ..... John Martin Paper Co. 
BIRMINGHAM .... GRAND RAPIDS . . Central ataote Co. ’ 

HOUSTON Southwestern Co. Alling & Cory Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS. . ate , ald & Weeds Co. 


MEMPHIS Tayloe Paper Co. 

MIDDLETOWN, O.. The Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 

MILWAUKEE... {The & 4. Souer Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS. ... 

mo "SPRINGFIELD, Mass. { The have Engiand 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
The Wilson-Munroe Co., Lid. 


Zellerbach Paper Co. FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS 
CITY.Western Newspaper Union Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, London, England. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 











OUR SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS 
ago our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent, a new nation, conceived in Libe 
and dedicated to a that 
men are created e 
Now we are ai a in. a great civil war 
pape i at = in or any nation $9 con- 
yee and so dedicated, can long, endure. We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final nets 
place for those who here gave — lives that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that-we should do this. 

t, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we 
can not none a not ——— ; 
The brave men, living, and naps in ne struggled. 
here have consecrated it OOK 
power to add or a si whe Twill little, 
note, nor long rememb = what we BP here, but 
ne ne ae ie het th did bere ote for 

living re ={ epee Pe re to the 
ie ms — k-~which t here 
thus far go nobly adv sors Iti i “i er for us to 
e here —— — the great + a Ss so . 
fore us—tha: these honored e 
increased wa to that cause for eens i 
fave the last full measure of dev re ior ~ 
highlp er wee a i es ie ve mew 
died in vain—that this nation, und 
7 = of eden th th J gor hell 
of the people eople, for the people, sha 
not se ah the wat 4 
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Why Some Newspapers Are Poor 


By HARRY WHEELER DENNIE 








OOR commercial ability,’’ I will admit, is a very wide term, and 
one which can be made to cover a long list of factors which will, 
at times, militate against the success of a newspaper; and because 
the list is so long I am only going to refer to a few of them, though 
I think they will be sufficient to illustrate the point I wish to make: 
that no man can hope to accomplish anything more than ‘‘ breaking 
even’’ if he does not possess ‘‘horse sense’ — the literal English 

term for commercial ability, generally speaking. Many will not do even that. 

First and foremost, the employer must pay his help, and pay them in full, as 
regularly as a bank does its employees. If he doesn’t — and there are more than 
one in that category — he loses in various ways. It doesn’t take the average 
newspaper employee, working in any capacity from the devil to the man respon- 
sible for the editorial end, long to get sore at his pay being delayed or at receiving 
‘“‘orders”’ to be exchanged for anything from a meal ticket to a suit of clothes. What 
he wants is the cash; that, presumably, is what he works for; and while a suit or a 
meal ticket is, in a way, value received, the employee soon loses that spirit of 
independence which ought to characterize every man who works for wages. 

Naturally, the man to whom the order is presented is bound, sooner or later, to 
ask, ‘‘Say, what is the matter with Blank? Doesn’t he ever have any cash? He 
seems to be always busy and to have a good line of trade. What’s the matter 
with him?”’ 

And, believe me, while this talk of loyalty is all right when a man is drawing 
his full pay regularly every week, loyalty will soon wear out if conditions are 
otherwise. Hence he tells his questioner things that ought not go outside of the 
shop; that man tells another, and—well, there you are. I happen to know 
something about this matter at the present time, for I have been working for over 
a month on a daily and have not received more than one-third of my wages in 
cash for any one week. 

True, I have had the value received which I previously referred to, because 
I was given an order for a good suit and hat, both of which I needed when I hit 
the town from off the road. Also, I have become the possessor of a full set of nice, 
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“You must either pay cash or leave the teeth.” 


new store teeth, something I was also badly in need of. But here is the experience 
I had with the dentist after he had finished the job: I paid him five dollars down 
the day I had the few remaining teeth in my mouth extracted. He told me the 
whole thing would cost thirty dollars. When, after several visits, he finished his 
work, I rose from the chair, remarking in an offhand manner (I was flat broke 
then): ‘‘ All right, Doctor, just make out your bill for the rest.” 

“But I can’t do that, Mr. Dennie; you must either pay cash or leave the teeth 
in this office, if you go.’”’ 

‘“‘But you advertise with my boss,”’ said I; ‘‘can’t you take it out that way?” 

“T only carry a card that costs three dollars a month,”’ said he, “‘and it would 
take eight months at that rate to pay the balance due, and I don’t need any 
stationery just now.” 

‘Well, suppose I give you an order on him,’’ said I. ‘I suppose he will give 
you part cash, anyway.”’ 

‘“‘That’s the trouble,”’ he replied. ‘I don’t think I could get it out of him. 
You certainly must know what his reputation is around here by this time.”’ 

And I surely did. In the end, he squared the bill for me — after I had that 
amount coming, anyway. And that is the way he is with everybody. Just why, 
is more than I know. ‘There is no ordinary reason why this paper should not be 
a paying proposition. This is an extremely prosperous western town, an agri- 
cultural center, of about seven or eight thousand, and this paper is the only 
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daily. The city is the largest on a trunk line railroad between one of forty-five 
thousand, two hundred miles north in another State, and one of ten thousand, 
about fifty miles south, and there is absolutely nothing in the line of competition 
—as a daily, I mean — east or west for hundreds of miles. 

Yet this man has been here eight years, and for over two years has been in sole 
control of the sheet. The three printers constituting the mechanical force go 
through exactly the same experience that Ido. Some time ago one of them wanted 
to quit and had to wait a week for his money — thirty-eight dollars. That, of 
course, represented parts of several weeks’ salaries which were overdue. On 
many occasions the boss has given all of us bank checks for one dollar each, telling 
us to “‘take them to some place that is friendly,’’ meaning that otherwise they 
might be turned down. 

Now, then, he has over eight hundred subscribers, according to the sworn state- 
ment he filed at the postoffice since I came here. At five and one-half dollars a 
year this will amount to over forty-four hundred dollars annually for subscriptions 
alone. He carries a good line of ads., and, of course, there is a certain amount of 
jobwork; though not much, for the reason that people have discovered that it is 
never gotten out on time. However, the gross income ought to total ten thousand 
dollars as it now stands; yet we four never get our money in full. 

As far as I have been able to see, the man does not drink at all —this is a pro- 
hibition town, by the way — neither does he gamble. He is married, has a very 
pleasant wife and two nice little children, and since I have been here I have heard 
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He looks for his paper as he does for the postman. 
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“No, I’ve been waiting for three days now.” 


a number of expressions like ‘‘ Well, Blank’s a nice fellow, but — ”’ and that “‘but”’ 
conveys a world of meaning. He is a nice fellow; I never worked for a more agree- 
able man in my life, and my personal experience covers time on fifty-nine papers; 
but — he is not a business man and therefore will never make a success. 

Take the matter of circulation — not only with this man, but with a great 
many others (I refer to local delivery) ; it seems to me that about half of the owners 
of papers in this country do not understand that their papers ought to be delivered 
with the regularity of a time-clock. They can not seem to get it through their 
heads that the tired business man, or working man, as the case may be, wants his 
paper — especially the afternoon sheet — ‘‘when he wants it,’’ to quote the song; 
and that means that he looks for it with just as firm a habit as he does for the post- 
man. And if he does not get it he is mad — and mad clear through; and the more 
he has to register kicks at the office the madder he gets, until in the end he simply 
drops his subscription in utter disgust if there is anything in the shape of a substi- 
tute in the town. My experience has shown that there are many more kicks on 
afternoon papers than on morning papers, simply because a man is not up as a rule 
when the morning sheet is off the press and ready for delivery. 
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‘“What’s the reason the boy didn’t deliver my paper this afternoon?’’ queries 
an angry voice over the telephone. ‘‘What am I paying for that paper for if I 
can’t get it?’’ goes on Mr. Vox Populi, as he proceeds to berate everything in 
general connected with a newspaper or any other kind of a publication. 

And then the man on the office end, if he happens to be connected with the 
circulation department, replies in that peculiarly soothing tone one uses toward a 
mad dog — not one with the rabies, you know; but if he happens to be on some 
other part of the sheet his reply is not likely to be quite so polite, which makes 
Vox Populi more irritable than ever as he rings off. 

““Why don’t you fire this bunch of boys and get some new ones?”’ I once asked 
an editor, who was also the owner of a paper in an Oregon town when complaints 
had been coming in almost every day. 

“Well, you see, it’s hard to get good boys here,’’ and he carelessly dismissed 
the subject from his mind. 

Now, I maintain that in any town of over five thousand, for example, it should 
not be hard to get good boys, especially for an afternoon paper. And don’t you 
suppose it would pay the owner even if he did have to give them a dollar or so a 
week extra? But how many circulators of small papers believe this? 

Then there is the subject of jobwork, which, generally, is so strongly allied 
with the small newspaper that it forms a part of this article. 


















































“IT want what I pay for.” 
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“T want you to figure on two hundred and fifty menus for me,’’ said a pros- 
pective customer last summer in a shop in the middle West where I was working. 
“When will you let me know?” And he fidgeted openly, evidently being of the 
nervous order. 

“Drop in to-morrow and I'll tell you,”’ replied the proprietor. 

The man did, and again the following day, being put off each time by the always 
busy owner, until, his patience collapsing, he vociferated heatedly, “Say, Mr. 
Blank, I guess I'll go elsewhere. I’ve been in here now three times to get you to 
do something that ought not take you more than five minutes, and I’m sick and 
tired of it.’ 

‘“‘But wait a minute — ”’ began the boss. 

““No, I’ve been waiting for three days now — not another minute — I’m going 
some place where they can attend to business when a man comes in. I would 
prefer to give you the order, but if you can’t even take the time to figure on it 
you'll have to lose this time. Good morning.’”’ And out he stalked in a huff. 

Simply lack of business ability — that is, the lack of understanding that the 
other fellow’s time was worth something, and also that his patience had a limit. 

Now, one more item. If there is anything that will make the average adver- 
tiser sore it is neglecting to make the agreed changes in his ads. — I mean where 
the publisher contracts verbally to make them. 

I have had this kind of talk put up to me more than once when trying to get 
an ad. on some small paper where the functions of a reporter were combined with 
a little of everything else: ‘“‘ No, I don’t care to give you an ad. I tried your paper 
for some time and discovered that all your employer seemed to want was the 
money at the end of the month. He agreed to do so and so, but didn’t do it half 
the time. Sometimes it would be all right, but at times it wasn’t attended to at all. 
Now, when I pay out my good money I want what I pay for, and your employer 
doesn’t seem to understand that principle. If he did I would never have quit 
him.” 

These are just a few of the reasons why men do not succeed in the newspaper 
business of the smaller type — they do not apply what ought to be just ordinary 
common-sense ideas. They are slack because they were born so, I guess, and that 
means that they will never win out. 


THE GAMBLER 


The credit of good faith is never 

Lost, uf by a strong endeavor 

We, the gamesters, play the game 

And the welchers put to shame. 

Life’s a gamble? Let tt be. 

Let us play it, you and me; 

Hold our faith as gamblers do, 

The good sport’s word’s enough for you. 
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Expert Investigation 
No. 2 
By C. M. BUTLER 





LLOW me to contrast the pressroom of a larger plant with the press- 
room of the printery investigated. On one floor of the larger plant 
fourteen cylinders run night and day. To comply with the labor 
conditions, seven pressmen and fourteen feeders would be all the 
help required to run these presses each day — and one of the press- 
men could be an apprentice. But there are in this plant about nine 
pressmen and sixteen or eighteen feeders, and when these extra men 

are not otherwise employed they keep themselves busy jogging sheets or assisting 
the cutting-machine man. If two presses belonging to one pressman should happen 
to be down at the same time, an extra pressman jumps right in and puts a job on 
one of them — and they know in advance when two presses are going to be down 
at the same time. 

A pressman quarters his make-ready sheet, and as soon as one section is marked 
out there are four or five feeders busy patching up, and before the fourth section 
is marked out the third is filled in ready to be placed on the cylinder. There is 
very little dead time in this shop; the wheels turn very quickly — and by that we 
do not mean that the wheels of the machines revolve quickly. Except on extremely 
long runs, this large plant does not allow presses to be driven the limited “‘ guar- 
anteed’’ speed, therefore they are always in good condition no matter how long 
they are used. Small presses are replaced by larger presses, and antiquated by 
modern; but they are always in good condition. 

We said there was no dead time in this plant —it is a fact. Machines run 
eight hours daily, and practically ten hours at night. The hours are so arranged 
that the day gang can work two hours overtime before the night shift starts work, 
and the night shift also can work two hours overtime before the day gang starts. 
When the day gang comes on, the wheels turn the moment the bell rings. The 
presses are ready; every machine has been oiled, rollers washed and ink distributed 
between times by extra help. The shafting is inspected, a machinist sounds the 
iron-work three times a day, morning, noon and night, looking for flaws, and 
repairs needed are made out of the regular working hours. This plant gets eight 
hours running-time out of eight hours; our investigated printery gets eight hours 
out of eight and three-quarters hours, and loses a lot of time on make-ready by 
not having extra men to use on patching up, etc. 

There is no union-labor law against employing extra help. Therefore, those 
operating the larger plant are wise. By using one extra man they save an hour a 
day on four machines. To buy four machine-hours for eight hours of a feeder’s 
time is like getting a five-dollar gold piece for a silver dollar. Eight times that 
during twenty-four hours is a profit in itself. This profit would overcome a large 
part of the loss in a composing-room like the one in the plant investigated. The 
expert overlooked this. We were satisfied that by installing the system used in 
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the larger plant, a six-machine shop could produce the output of a seven-machine 
shop working under conditions such as existed in the plant investigated. 

In a shop working night and day, hours should be so regulated that one gang 
does not have to do all of the overtime work. In our place the day crew quits at 
five o’clock and the night men immediately take up the burden. They work a little 
less than ten hours, and more on top of that when extra time is necessary. The 
men on the short shift can only work their eight hours. If a form is not ready at 
five o’clock, the press, pressman and feeder stand idle until it is ready. If the 
night crew started at seven o’clock there would be two hours leeway for the printer 
and publisher, with no loss of press running-time. If a job was wanted in a hurry 
it could be finished by the day men before the night shift started. 

Now, as to all composing-rooms losing money; if this is a fact it should not 
be so. There should be no loss in any department. If it is necessary to do com- 
position below cost in order to make money in the pressroom, the pressroom should 
stand the loss. If it costs one dollar and thirty cents an hour to produce a thing, 
it seems folly to sell it for one dollar. The whole trouble is, the employer does not 
charge enough for his employees’ time plus overhead expenses. Jobs on which 
the amount of time required for composition can not be estimated are taken at a 
given price — and at such a low figure that profit is impossible. First-class houses 
do not give estimates on blind jobs. Presswork, especially platework, can be 
estimated with some degree of certainty, but there are very few jobs on which 
the composition can be correctly estimated. At two cents a minute a man for 
the cost of composition it does not take long to accumulate a dollar loss. 

It is not always economy to allow the errand boy to put away material. If 
material accumulates on the deadstone and cases are empty it is economy to have 
a journeyman put it away. For a compositor to be forced to piece leads and slugs 
when the right sizes are to be had if in their places is a waste of time, just as picking 
sorts is an added expense. If a compositor accumulates a profusion of one kind 
or length of material when distributing, it will take no more time for him to put it 
away where it belongs than to give it to a boy to sort out of other lengths. Brass 
rules should always be put away, and never allowed to be banged around and 
accumulate in piles. 

In an office of any size, a deadstone man is an important individual. It is not 
necessary that this man should do nothing but distribute — he should sort out 
material in such a manner that when distribution time came each distributor would 
-have a different kind of type to dispose of, and thereby avoid conflict. Keep the 
men apart and out of each other’s way. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
double up on time and have one man waiting idle while others work — whether 
setting type, distributing, or locking up. The expert did not see this. 

This office — that is, the one investigated —is supposed to be equipped to 
do publication work. It is, in a sense. It has all the latest faces of type; but it 
does not go far enough. The ads. set are of the better kind; there is a tendency to 
have plenty of white space in them; yet there is not a pica slug, except the full 
page-wide slugs, in the place. There is not a lead or slug over twenty-five ems 
long, save a few double-column lengths; over twenty-five ems every lead and slug 
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is pieced. Almost every ad. is set with a rule border — two-point, three-point, 
four-point, etc. — and these rules are mitered and cut to sizes — page, half-page, 
quarters, etc. Instead of having leads and slugs cut to size, like thirty-three ems, 
to go with the down rules, one must build up with shorter lengths, justifying odd- 
point sizes with cardboard instead of having one-point and three-point leads. 

The text is set solid. If the editor wants to run an article to a page it can be 
leaded either with one-point cardboard, two-point leads, or even double-leaded. 
Ordinarily these articles stand as written; they are neither cut down nor added to, 
and there is never a filler on the galley to be added at the discretion of the make-up 
man. More time is lost putting in and taking out “‘stuffing’’ than is consumed in 
the legitimate act of assembling the lines. We presume that the matter is paid for 
by galley measurement. The publishers kick on the amount of time spent on the 
work, but do nothing to assist in reducing it. The headings are all set full measure; 
there is no attempt to estimate the number of letters in a caption —if too few, 
they are spaced to fill. Box headings are set the same way —if there are not 
enough words to work out, square them up and space to fill. For this reason 
they can not be set on the linotype. With the editor’s help a great amount of 
time could be saved. A few fillers could be supplied to be used in short pages; 
long articles could be cut down; the matter could be leaded on the machine; head- 
ings could be written uniformly and boxes allowed to run unevenly if necessary. 

Of course this is not the printer’s fault, but he could rectify some of these things 
by having an understanding with the publisher, who also is his employer. 

To cut down the time of composition on ads., long leads and slugs should be 
furnished so that building up could be done with one piece where two pieces are 
now used. Twelve-point slugs, as well as six-point, should be supplied, and also 
three-point leads to use in building three-point rule up to six points. There should 
also be plenty of one-point brass leads for use in leading or aligning. 

After working twenty-five years at the printing business, we have formed some 
ideas which we think are right. First, we think that the laboring people, in the 
main, are not dependents. They work because they have to, yet they expect to 
give full value in return for every dollar they receive as salary. They want to 
earn their salaries honestly. We believe it pays the employer to take the employee 
into his confidence. A friendly meeting once a month for the purpose of discussing 
the why and wherefore of things would result in much good. In a plant of any 
magnitude it would pay to put up a suggestion box, and it would also be found 
profitable to pay for every idea advanced that was found feasible. 

Half of the men employed in this investigated plant could tell why things were 
as they were, and a remedy could have been found without calling in a ten-thousand- 
dollar expert. But you must have an employer fair enough, and foremen and 
superintendents strong enough, to see and carry out the ideas. A strong foreman 
will employ high-class men; a weak one will surround himself with mediocre help, 
playing favorites for protection. Flattery never accomplished areform. ‘Toadying 
brings disaster. 

The foregoing is submitted for serious consideration. ‘There is much meat to 
be picked from between the lines. 
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Know the Cost 


By GEO. H. BENEDICT 








HERE are many thousands of printers in the United States. The 
product of the printing-press stands sixth in value from the top of 
all industries. The printers themselves rank eighty-third in credit. 
The reason for this is that the printers’ product is sold too close to 
the cost and, further, that a large proportion of the printers do not 
know the cost of their product. 

No one will deny that if every printer knew the cost of every 
completed job, the prevailing low and unprofitable prices would surely change to 
higher and more generally profitable prices. Therefore, viewing the situation 
broadly, it seems plain that the most necessary thing for every printer to have is a 


COST CALCULATOR 


For machine work, add $2.00 per week for each $1,000 of cost of machine used. 
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method of calculating the cost of each operation and of the entire job, before taking 
the order and after completing the work. 

It is certain that if every printer could be compelled by law or reason to install 
a systematic method of keeping track of the cost of his product, it would be of 
inestimable benefit to the entire craft. 

As we can not make the law, let this be regarded as an appeal to reason. 

To understand any cost system there are certain fundamental facts that must 
be fixed in the mind, namely: 

1. A printer is a manufacturer, making things to order only, and as such has 
but two commodities to sell—labor and material. 
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2. A considerable portion of the printer’s operating expense is for work that 
has nothing directly to do with the actual production of the things he manufactures. 

3. The use of the equipment, the time and skill of the producing employees, 
and the material consumed are what he sells. 

4. The charge for the article delivered must be sufficient to cover these items, 
and every other expense, and make the 
profit. DAILY TIME REPORT 

5. Only actual work on a job is BY THE CLOCK 
productive and chargeable. 

6. The chargeable labor is the 
time of every man, woman, boy or 
girl who works on the job. 

7. The proportion of the labor- 
cost that is chargeable to the total cost 
of operating the business must be the 
basis of the cost charges. 

8. The non-productive labor, and 
all other operating expenses, must be 
included in the hour-cost of the pro- 3 
ductive labor. There is no other way Peng otro ae 
of getting these expenses into the cost ee” 
of the work. 

g. The idle or unsold hours must 
also be considered in arriving at the 
hour-cost. You pay your men for 
forty-eight working hours a week. 
How many hours of actual work do 
they deliver? 

10. The material should always 
be charged at a percentage above cost. 

In the printing business it is found 
that for every dollar paid to produc- 
tive labor ninety cents must be added 
to cover the overhead expenses, also 
that the idle or non-productive time 
is a constantly varying factor. Less 
than ten per cent non-productive time yon:cHARGEABLE TIME 
is unusual, while more than thirty per 
cent unsold hours is frequent. The surest thing we know is that if a man is paid 
$20.00 a week, we must add $18.00 a week to his wages to cover the overhead 
expenses. We can only guess as to how many productive hours he will put in next 
week, but if we conjecture that he will not average more than thirty-eight charge- 
able hours a week the year round, we are only allowing for twenty per cent non- 
productive time, while the records of short periods often show double that 
amount. 
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Basing the hour-cost on thirty-eight sold hours allows for ten non-productive 
hours a week—one hour and forty minutes a day. If you have more it may be 
your own fault; if you have less you are to be congratulated. 

Thirty-eight dollars a week for thirty-eight hours is one dollar an hour for a 
twenty-dollar-a-week man. This is the basis on which the calculator shown in 
the first illustration has been figured throughout. 


JOB TICKET SUMMARY OF COST 
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Now then—if you have no cost system we assume that it is for no other reason 
than that you dread the extra work, the’mental drudgery and the hours of figuring 
to get the averages, and we assume you will welcome a system so thoroughly simple 
that there will be neither objectionable work nor cost in its complete operation. 

The cost system here offered is so simple that there can be no reasonable excuse 
for not knowing the cost of every completed job. It requires no preliminary 
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figuring—all that you will need for a complete record of the cost of every job you 
turn out is— 

A job register, which may be a plain blank-book. 

A summary of cost, printed on the back of the job ticket. 

A daily time report for the workmen. 

The cost calculator. 

The cost calculator isa ready reckoner. Just asa wage table is a ready reckoner 
that tells you the amount to pay a man for a definite period of time, the cost calcu- 
lator tells you the entire cost for that same period of time. It gives the cost of the 
time put in—from five minutes to any number of hours—at wages from $6 to 
$50 a week. The figuring has been done for you. 

The most necessary feature of any cost system is to have each workman keep a 
daily time report and put down the exact time put in on each job, which must be 
transferred to the summary of cost on the back of the job ticket. 

If the cost calculator seems to give the hour-cost too high or too low, remember 
this—the cost calculator is based on a year’s average, not in one plant, but in many. 
You will have good and bad months before you can strike an average. The good 
months must make up for the bad months. 

This simple cost system is ready for use. It is self-starting—no expert account- 
ant is needed—no special books—no change in your bookkeeping. All that is 
needed besides the cost calculator and the printed blanks is a list of employees with 
the wages paid each, increased by the proper amount to cover the cost of the 
machine used—$2 a week for each $1,000 of cost. The cost calculator will be 
automatic, because if you find it too high or too low you can change it by simply 
changing the figures in the column showing the wages per week. 

Note this—the cost calculator can be used as a ready reckoner in connection 
with the Ben Franklin, United Typothete or any other standard, scientific, or 
home-made cost system by writing the name of the department in the “‘ Wage per 
Week’’ column, on the line where the cost for one hour agrees with the average 
cost in that department. 

The three reproduced blanks shown (one-fourth size) have been carefully prepared 
to make up an outfit for a complete cost system for any print-shop, and you have it 
all here without charge. 

Be wise—get busy—know your cost. It will stop the leaks, the losses and the 
guesses, and show you exactly what you should charge for your product. 

The man who does not know and will not learn the cost of the goods he sells is 
a menace to the business, dishonest to himself and disloyal to his family. 


EXPERIENCE 


When Old Experience tells his tale, When from Disaster’s gruesome verge, 
We, from his story, can avail Skinned to a frazzle, they emerge, 
Ourselves ’gainst pains unnecessary — Experience comes to them again 

To miss hts lesson’s foolish —very. But looks quite different to them then. 


But, ne’ertheless, men tread again They chant they are his great disciple, 
The same old paths of other men: And say their story, rich and ripe, ’ll 
Though warned by all —and all agree — Save a brother from a fall — 

Each says, ‘‘ Well—well! But, say, watch me.” Does it save him? Not at all. 
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On the Street 
No. 5 
By WILLIAM ERNEST 





HERE comes a time in the course of every undertaking when a 
retraction of old ideas and a substitution of new ones is necessary. 
And it is during these changes that progress is manifested. 

I exude this simple bit of time-worn philosophy, not that I hope 
to tell somebody something, but solely for my own defense. Ella 
Flagg Young changed her mind, Teddy Roosevelt would like to, and 
Fra Elbertus does it every day, so why can’t I? 

When I first started to write this series of articles I had very decided ideas 
about selling printing. These were the first impressions of an inexperienced mind. 
Now, with a little more experience, I am ready to change some of those utterances, 
and in doing so feel that I am progressing in this interesting, absorbing business 
of salesmanship. 

At first I scoffed at the idea that friendship was of any value in obtaining orders. 
After vainly soliciting all my friends for their printing I had concluded that price 
was the paramount word among buyers. Service and quality appeared as visions 
of something that might be but was not, so I neglected these two great selling 
points; hence my attitude at that time. I tried to become a price-cutter, or in 
other words, a guesstimator; but thanks to a good cost system, I was defeated and 
was compelled to shift my line of action toward substantial arguments and proofs 
in favor of quality printing and perfect service in order to justify my prices. 

And it worked! I now have a non-competitive account averaging $600 a 
month, which is worth telling about: The buyer — a friend — advertising manager 
for a large manufacturing concern, concluded, by some unexplainable process of 
human reasoning, that I could be of some assistance to him in handling his printing. 
He wrote me a letter to this effect, which I answered in person, armed with my 
ever-present sample-case. This combination somehow proved effective, and I 
obtained some work with the understanding that it would be given my personal 
attention as to style and service. The experiment was successful, and to my care 
was entrusted the handling of his house-organ — a sixteen-page booklet printed 
in two colors. Our composing-room and pressroom foremen enthusiastically 
co-operated with me and we made of it a howling success. Now my friend sends 
me plain manuscript, the size of each job and what it is to be used for, and the 
typographical display, color of inks and stocks used is for me to determine. Could 
I ask for a better demonstration of what quality and service talk, backed up with 
results, can do? 

So, a buyer’s confidence in a salesman’s ability to properly co-operate with him 
must be one of the greatest factors in selling, and this thought opens up a new line 
of action. I hope, eventually, to reach the point where I can be independent of 
off-hand prices; to establish a trade in which quality and service play the most 
important parts; to be able to demonstrate to the average buyer that first cost 
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is of no consideration as compared to ultimate results from the effect of well-printed 
messages. Surely this can be done in time. 

As I have said before, my first impression of selling printing was that price was 
the first consideration, service next, and quality last. Now I am inclined to believe 
that in most cases the order is service, price, and quality. In some future article 
I hope to be able to say that I have progressed to the point where quality comes 
first, service next, and price last. When the latter is published, I feel that I will be 
announcing my success as a printing salesman. 

Now that I have proclaimed myself anew I will tell of another experience which 
helped to bring about this change of mind: 

Several weeks ago I gave a price on 100,000 price-lists, size 6 by 14 inches, 
printed both sides, on manila stock. There were six different lists for as many 
territories, and the number of impressions on each varied from 5,000 to 25,000. 
With two inserts, two folds, and each list fastened or “‘clipped”’ at the head, you 
can see that this was an extremely complicated job. 

I submitted my quotations and was told that I was exactly $100 higher than 
the lowest bidder. But my quotations covered a four-day delivery date and that 
was a big consideration, inasmuch as the company expected to do $200,000 worth 
of business a month from the price-lists, and every day counted. In previous years 
the best service they had gotten was six days, so I had to go over the whole propo- 
sition with the buyer in order to convince him that I could give the service as 
quoted. Even then he was skeptical and would give me the work only on condition 
that I draw up a contract, signed by himself and the president of the concern I 
represent, covering the delivery date and penalizing my firm $100 if we failed to 
live up to it. This was accordingly done. 

When I got the copy the market became very unsettled and it was three weeks 
before we could get the job to press. During that time the prices were changing 
constantly, and the buyer looked to me for any information concerning the job. 

Everything went through satisfactorily and we delivered the job in three and 
one-half days instead of four. So, through good service, I got my price for the work, 
and through the attention I gave the job as it was going through the shop I have 
gained a good customer as well as some experience that is mighty valuable. 


TIME 


To clip a little of the cost, we pay 
A debt to time, and doing so we say 










We've made a saving by our strategy. 


How little wisdom in this act we see 
If tested by philosophy 
Of life itself, of which time holds the key. 
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Who is this man? Heisa Pressman. What is he doing? He is looking at a Sheet of 
Paper. Why does he look at the Paper so Funny? No. No. He is not looking Funny. 
He is looking Very Surprised and Cross. Why is he Surprised and Cross? Because he is 
having Trouble. Why? Because the Paper keeps changing the Cards on him. How? There 
are no two reams alike. Why are there no two reams alike? Because the Customer 
bought the Paper at a Great Bargain. Will the Customer expect to get a Fine Job? He 
Will. But why did the Boss take the Job and the Bum Paper? Because he didn’t Think. 
Will the Pressman do a Good Job? He Will. Will the Customer pay for itP Yes, some of 
it. But the Boss will pay the most of it. 
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A FEW weeks ago, authorities in the financial 
world were predicting unusual business depres- 
sion owing to the changes in the tariff and cur- 


rency laws. Now we enter on the second month 
in the new year with the most optimistic and 
cheering predictions from the same authorities, 
which seems to give the ordinary citizen a still 
more profound faith in our collective ability to 
manage the country’s affairs safely and fairly. 





The Importance of the Census. 


Accurate and available trade statistics are of 
very great importance to our industries. If each 
industry could obtain precise statistical data, the 
several fields of business could be much more accu- 
rately charted. The Bureau of the Census of the 
Department of Commerce has not had the active 
codperation of business men in the preparation of 
the census. The cause for this lies in the fact 
that no organized effort has been attempted by 
the business-men’s associations, commercial clubs, 
and other trade organizations to compile statis- 
tical data in the progress of business transactions. 
The census is taken every five years according to 
law. The census bureau sends out statistical 
blanks. The business man —and we use the term 
business man to comprehend manufacturers and 
others — finds it no easy task to fill in the figures 
desired. The request of the bureau is not com- 
plied with; or, if complied with, the information 
is given in a perfunctory way. Searching back 
over the year for figures may be easy in some 
instances where the transactions are simple and 
the books are well kept, but even then the work 
takes time. The field men of the census bureau 
are sent out and they slowly wring information 
out of the business world. The procedure is neces- 
sarily slow, and the results are of questionable 
accuracy. 

What is required is for the several organiza- 
tions in a trade to get in communication with the 
Bureau of the Census and adopt a form of monthly 
or yearly statistical blanks to be used in connec- 
tion with the accounting system of each establish- 
ment in their particular industry. The statistics 
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thus collected could be readily made available for 
the use of the several organizations prior to the 
collection of the data by the Census Bureau, and 
the individual trades and industries would profit 
therefrom besides immensely reducing the labor 
and time incident to the compilation of the census. 

The statistical blanks filled in and brought 
down as a part of the accounting-work of each 
establishment would be ready for the Census 
Bureau on demand. 

If the Census Bureau issued a series of blanks 
on the order of those used in the loose-leaf system, 
each blank confined to a single item, the recipient 
could simply discard the blanks covering items 
out of his purview and fill out the others from 
statistics he had compiled during the year. 

The Census Bureau would be aided in this 
because it would not be necessary to pass the 
original data throughsomany hands. The original 
documents could be worked from more directly, 
and time and labor saved, and greater chances of 
error avoided. 

But this is a matter of detail. The loose-leaf 
system is so well understood by experts that its 
application to the census merely needs to be 
suggested. 

In correspondence with the Director of the 
Census, he has this to say: 

“The Bureau of the Census has for some years 
been endeavoring to interest manufacturers in 
the statistics to such an extent that they would 
preserve records from which the reports could be 
readily prepared. One of the principal causes for 
the delay in the publication of the statistics of 
manufactures of the United States is the difficulty 
we experience in securing reports from the differ- 
ent establishments. At the last census of manu- 
factures, which covered the year 1909, all of the 
establishments throughout the entire country were 
furnished with blank schedules upon which to 
make their reports by mail, but there was less 
than one per cent of the entire number that made 
complete reports. All the others were collected 
by personal visit of special agents. This field- 
work was not only expensive, but greatly retarded 
the compilation of the statistics. I am endeavoring 
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to organize the work for the coming census in 
such a manner as to facilitate the collection of the 
statistics. With this end in view, I am now trying 
to establish the form of schedules to be used and 
to interest the manufacturers so they will be pre- 
pared to make the reports promptly after the close 
of the year to which the census relates.” 


Introducing Cost Systems by Simplification. 

Whatever kind of cost system is adopted, its 
improvement will be a matter of evolution, and 
every precaution should be taken to avoid making 
it top-heavy. If there is one thing more than 
another that excites opposition to a cost system it 
is “red tape” that does not justify itself in prac- 
tical results. It may show itself in a mass of 
undigested reports, troublesome to make up in 
the shop and impracticable to use in the office, or 
it may take the form of volumes of data that no 
one looks at. Another form of red tape, not 
uncommon, is carrying small items of cost to such 
a degree that the process of determining them is 
more expensive than the items themselves. 

There are conditions, too, that remain com- 
paratively constant from year to year; and when 
a cost system has obtained the results by detailed 
methods for one or two years, that part of the 
system may be dropped and the results considered 
as a constant quantity. 

Much depends on whether the employer is will- 
ing to engage a special cost clerk. If not, and the 
work is to be undertaken by the regular office 
force, the system must be one they can handle; 
and it must be a very simple system when the 
office clerks are not particularly capable. More 
will be accomplished by generalizing results in 
such cases than by putting in a complete system, 
which is bound to break down because the clerical 
force can not handle it. 

In other words —the cost-finding must follow 
the lines of least resistance, and begin with a sys- 
tem as simple as possible, amplifying this and 
adding new features as the conditions allow. This 
is the best reason for beginning with a system 
which will serve its purpose and show where more 
complete methods should be applied. The size of 
the plant and complexity of the work will, of 
course, have some influence on the system both in 
the beginning and during its growth. 

The good features of the cost system devised 
by Mr. George H. Benedict, described in detail and 
illustrated in this issue, are: 

1. The clerical work is very small compared 
with that involved in any other system. 

2. The figuring and the probability of omis- 
sions and mistakes are practically eliminated. 


3. It may be used with entire success in small 
plants, or in large plants where the product does 
not represent a wide variety of work. 

4. Its use will disclose where and why com- 
plete methods should be introduced. 

We take occasion to say at this time that the 
only return Mr. Benedict has for his labors in this 
simplification of the cost-accounting problem is in 
the sale of the electrotypes of the system he has 
worked out, though any printer can set the forms 
for himself if he prefers. Mr. Benedict’s accom- 
plishments as a mathematician and investigator 
are of a pronounced and unusual character. He 
has given his advantages freely to the printing 
trades, and it is gratifying to note that the print- 
ing trades generally have an abiding sense of 
gratitude to men who, like George H. Benedict, 
W. J. Hartman and others, have given unusual 
talents, valuable time and devoted purpose to 
placing the printing arts on a sound business basis. 


Railroad Freight Rates. 


Printers have shared in the apprehension 
caused by the attitude of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding the question of increasing 
railroad freight rates. They have been inter- 
ested in two ways, as printers and as manufac- 
turers. Railroad printing is an important indus- 
try, requiring special equipment, organization and 
centralization. If the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission keeps the railroads marking time pending 
investigation— which may take upward of a 
year —the railroads must naturally be ultracon- 
servative, and there will be very little printing. 
Freight service also must be handled cautiously. 
The railroad management must do the best with 
what it has. The need of the country, the need 
of the shipper, the need of the consumer may 
demand sympathy. But the balance-sheet says 
if service is wanted it must be paid for. “A con- 
dition, not a theory,” faces the business world and 
the railroads, and that condition is amplified in 
the face of the greatest business possibilities the 
country has ever known. 

We urge this advisedly and with full knowl- 
edge that the public has furnished the railroads 
with sufficient money to meet legitimate demands. 
Vast sums that should properly have been devoted 
to upkeep have been dissipated. If wrong has been 
done, the culprits should be punished. Speaking 
in a general way, the men who make the wheels 
go around are not among the guilty. The offenses 
were committed by manipulators rather than real 
railroad executives, or even real investors. 

The people are aroused, their representatives 
are keen to protect their interests, and there is 
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nothing more certain than that money now secured 
for railroad purposes will be properly spent. It 
will be devoted to meeting the needs of the com- 
mercial world. 

The rehabilitation of the railroads would give 
a great impetus to business generally, for, to quote 
President Wilson, “the prosperity of the railroads 
and the prosperity of the country are inseparably 
connected.” So why hesitate? It is conceded the 
railroads must have the money some time in the 
near future. If that be so, delay is not only 
profitless but costly. 


Apprentices and the Union. 


Our contemporary, The American Printer, 
takes exception to the assertions of some of the 
speakers at the Printers’ League dinner to the 
effect that the responsibility of giving apprentices 
a technical education lies at the door of employing 
printers. As THE INLAND PRINTER has been 
largely responsible for stimulating the latent 
interest of union men in technical education into 
activity, we venture to offer a few considerations 
which our contemporary has overlooked, and fol- 
low his line of argument. 

Supposing we had no well-organized unions. 
Would the trade be benefited? We can not think 
so, for it is obvious that employers would be 
exposed to the machinations of irresponsible 
groups of discontented ones. As labor enters most 
largely into the cost of printing, the instability 
of wages would make competition so irregular and 
unfair that the advance of the art of printing 
would be difficult. 

Supposing employers took on boys as appren- 
tices to suit their own ideas, it is obvious that 
some employers would treat these boys well and 
educate them to the best of their ability; but it is 
also true that other employers would use them, 
exploit them, and cast them aside to take on other 
boys, a procedure which would certainly be detri- 
mental to fair-acting employers and to the trade 
generally. 

This would be and is the status of individual- 
ism and individual bargaining. 

The money expended by the public through 
employing printers as wages for compositors last 
year — fifty-seven millions of dollars — was wages 
for services rendered. There was no understand- 
ing, expressed or implied, that workmen were to 
take upon themselves responsibilities to educate 
other workmen. However, the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, having brought to union print- 
ers so many advantages —and advantages to the 
employers also, though by no means unalloyed — 


gave them the conception that in marketing a 
service it was desirable to tax themselves to make 
that service as marketable as possible. The union 
has established a home for the aged and sick, has 
established a burial fund mounting to $400, and 
a pension fund out of its wages, and it has, per- 
force, a large bank balance. Its officers are all 
underpaid for the character of the work they do. 
Its books are examined by chartered accountants 
every six months. 

In the past, the union and the employers have 
played a war game, and in the fighting words 
have been said and things have been done that 
have hurt the trade, and the influx of incompe- 
tents into the union ranks has been a part of the 
hurtful results. 

Our contemporary is of the opinion that the 
union should spend more money on educational 
work. Our contemporary speaks out of inexpe- 
rience with the facts. The union is spending its 
money on its educational work as fast as it can 
get the men to take the lessons. The instruction 
is not confined to union men, it is open to any 
worker in the composing-rooms, union or non- 
union, boy or man, woman or girl. If this phase 
of unionism is classed as altruism, and it is fre- 
quently proclaimed as such by enthusiastic friends, 
it is excusable. 

The good work being done by the Typothete, 
the North End Union School, by Mr. Donnelley, 
Mr. Foote, and others, is surely not minimized by 
the union’s efforts along educational lines. 

It is certainly true that the schoolwork of the 
Typothetz is not constricted by lack of funds, it is 
constricted by lack of willing pupils. The union’s 
efforts and expenditures are under the same disa- 
bilities, more boys and men in the trade are 
wanted to take its course, for the union is ready 
to spend the money when it can get the material 
to spend it on. We are not discouraged, for we 
remember always that effective trade education 
is the infant idea of the industry. So far as 
apprentices are concerned, there are two ways for 
the union and the employers to settle that matter: 
Let the union select the apprentices and assume 
all responsibility, or let the employers hire as 
many apprentices as they desire with the proviso 
that they must give the apprentices the instruc- 
tion they should have, and subject these appren- 
tices to board examinations at stated intervals. 

We offer these considerations, with no desire 
to find fault or bring up class distinctions. These 
questions must be considered squarely and logi- 
cally, and we hope that our contemporary, The 
American Printer, will find in what we have said 
some reason to revise its judgments. 





ARCHIBALD BINNY, 


First Successful Typefounder in America. 


He established the typefoundry in Philadelphia afterward owned by MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, in its day the best 
and largest in the world. 
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THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 

XIII.— HISTORIES OF PRINTING IN AMERICA— (Continued). 

MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, SOUTH CAROLINA AND NEW JERSEY. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 





HE sole contribution from Virginia to the 
literature of printing is the earliest poeti- 
cal laudation of printing issued in Amer- 
ica. William Parks, in establishing the 
first printing-plant in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1730, published “ Typographia. 
An ode, on Printing. Inscrib’d to the hon- 
orable William Gooch, esq.; his majesty’s 
lieutenant-governor, and commander in chief of the Colony 
of Virginia,” by J. Markland. The dedication reads: “The 
following piece, occasion’d by the setting up a printing- 
press in Williamsburg, justly claims a title to some share 
of your protection, as the subject-matter of it, the art of 
printing, owes to you its patronage and encouragement; 
whence, by a natural deduction, this ought as necessarily 
to follow the fate and fortune of that, as effects do their 
causes.” The only known copy of this item is in the John 
Carter Brown Library in Providence. Virginia, settled in 
1607, deliberately excluded printers for more than a cen- 
tury. A manuscript record informs us that: ‘“ Feb. 21st. 
1682. John Buckner called before the Ld. Culpepper and 
his council for printing the laws of 1680, without his excel- 
lency’s license, and he and the printer ordered to enter into 
bond in £100 not to print anything hereafter, until His 
Majesty’s pleasure shall be known.” It would seem that 
this printer’s enterprise was nipped in the bud. His 
attempt was probably in Williamsburg. In 1730 came 
William Parks, appointed official printer for both Virginia 
and Maryland, with presses in Williamsburg and Annapo- 
lis, and a subsidy of £200 a year from each State, voted by 
the Assembly. He established the first Virginian news- 
paper, the Virginia Gazette, which continued until a few 
months after his death, April 1, 1750, while on a voyage to 
England. 

In Maryland in 1689 we get a glimpse of a printer who 
is otherwise lost to history. None of William Nuthead’s 
work survives, but a book of his printing was reprinted in 
London in 1689, entitled “ The Declaration of the reasons 
and motives for the present appearing in arms of their 
Majesties Protestant subjects in the Province of Maryland. 
Maryland: Printed by William Nuthead at the City of 
St. Maries. Reprinted in London and sold by Randal 
Taylor, near Stationer’s Hall, 1689.” St. Mary’s City was 
the first capital of Maryland, on St. Mary’s River, in south- 
ern Maryland, near the confluence of the Potomac River and 
Chesapeake Bay. It is now a hamlet of three or four houses, 
an attractive church, and an endowed academy for young 
ladies, but no other business. For a few years it flour- 
ished, had its statehouse, streets, and residences of the 
aristocratic colonists, who settled there in 1632; then it 
was suddenly deserted, leaving, however, even now a few 
distinct traces of its former extent and activity. The 
tradition that printing was first practiced in Maryland in 
St. Mary’s is stoutly maintained locally, and a marble 
stone in the academy is exhibited as the bed of the first 
press, the press in use when the official exodus to Annapolis 
occurred in 1694. A few years ago I made a pilgrimage to 
that out-of-the-way though lovely remnant of a capital 
city, and examined the alleged press bed. Undoubtedly it 
is a marble stone, and well suited for a bed of a wooden 
hand press, but marks of shooting-stick and of chase it has 
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none. If William Nuthead or another used it, it was with 
unusual tenderness. I longed to find the traces of custom- 
ary usage, and to carry the relic away for the Typographic 
Library and Museum. Suffice it to say no attempt was 
made to deprive the amiable dozen inhabitants of St. 
Mary’s of their “historic”. marble. St. Mary’s City (for 
so it is still called) is also interesting as the last resting- 
place of Archibald Binny, the first successful typefounder 
in America, and originator of the typefoundry in Philadel- 
phia which through MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan came into 
the possession of the American Type Founders Company in 
1892. It was known that he came here from Edinburgh 
about 1795, with typefounding appliances valued at $888.80, 
and started typemaking with James Ronaldson, a baker, 
who had a little capital. They had a virtual monopoly 
from 1796 until 1810, and prospered. Binny retired in 
1815, and disappeared from typographic history. I had 
the good fortune three years ago to discover a descendant 
of Binny, and thus to learn his subsequent history. The 
result of nineteen years of partnership was that he sold to 
Ronaldson his half interest for $62,000. With this sum, 
added to profits withdrawn from the business during the 
continuance of the partnership, he purchased the planta- 
tion of Portobello, on St. Mary’s River, opposite St. Mary’s 
City, consisting of five thousand acres. At his death in 
1838 he had added to his wealth. The area of the planta- 
tion had been reduced to 1,214 acres; he employed fifty 
slaves, and operated a weaving factory, and sulphur and 
grist mills, and raised tobacco, corn and wheat. The resi- 
dence at Portobello is a fine example of colonial architec- 
ture. Undoubtedly his was a successful career. 

Maryland presents other doubtful matters. The second 
book printed there is supposed to be “ The Necessity of an 
early religion. Being a sermon preach’d the 5th, May, 
before the Honourable Assembly of Maryland. Annapolis. 
Printed by order of the Assembly by Tho: Reading, for 
Evan Jones Bookseller, Anno Domini 1700.” The next 
Maryland imprint is “ The Power of the gospel, in the con- 
version of sinners. In a sermon preach’d at Annapolis, in 
Maryland . . . July the 4th. Printed and are to be sold 
by Thomas Reading, at the sign of tho (sic) George. Anno 
Domini MDCCIII.” Except these we have no other record 
of Thomas Reading. I think it is probable that the Lord 
Baltimore did bring a printing-plant with him to St. Mary’s 
City, which was removed to Annapolis, and as printers hap- 
pened along they used the plant. Is it unlikely that either 
William Nuthead or Thomas Reading might have been the 
printer warned not to print again in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1682? Clearly here is work for the historians. 
Printing was first firmly established in Maryland at 
Annapolis by William Parks in 1726, printer to the prov- 
ince, with another subsidy of £200 per annum, additional 
to a like payment made to him by Virginia for his work in 
Williamsburg — large sums in those times, paid for eight 
years. The subsequent history of Maryland printing may 
be traced in Evans’ American Bibliography. There is 
abundant scattered material awaiting the historian, but 
only one book specifically relating to printing in Mary- 
land has been published, “The First Book Printed in 
Baltimore-Town: Nicholas Hasselbach, Printer,” George 
W. McCreary, Baltimore, 1903, 16mo, 48 pages, worth 
about $2. Hasselbach was the first to print in Baltimore. 
He was born in Germany, but learned printing with the 
Sauers of Germantown. In 1755 he was employed as a 
papermaker in a paper-mill on the Wissahickon River, 
near Philadelphia. Well supplied with English and Ger- 


man types he started his press in Baltimore in 1764, 
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printing schoolbooks and catechisms mainly. He continued 
until 1770, but strange to say only one copy of one book 
printed by him has been preserved. (Schoolbooks wear 
out quickly.) It is in the library of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society. It is the history of a dispute about church 
money matters between John Redick, of Tom’s Creek 
(author), and Hugh Scott, of Marsh Creek, both near 
Gettysburg. Hasselbach’s widow continued to print until 
1773, when she sold out to William Goddard, the founder 
of the Baltimore American, a paper still very much alive. 
Hasselbach’s estate was valued at $50,000. Baltimore is 
now and always has been a printing center, active beyond 


iron rails. Perth Amboy was also the capital of the prov- 
ince. The great province house is still there, in which 
(among other royal governors) William Franklin resided 
— he, the son of the great Benjamin. Was he illegitimate? 
Students of Franklin’s life have recently found and pub- 
lished some evidence that William was the ante-nuptial son 
of Benjamin and his wife Deborah, with whom the child 
lived constantly after their marriage in 1730. Descendants 
of the Parker family to which New Jersey’s first printer 
belonged still reside in Perth Amboy, and the family is 
eminent in the past and present affairs of the State. 
James Parker learned printing with William Bradford in 




















Residence of Archibald Binny (retired typefounder) from 1815 until his death in 1838. Portobello, a plantation on 
St. Mary’s River, opposite St. Mary’s City, Maryland. 


any other city of the same population. Some of the best 
printing of the present time is done in Baltimore. It is 
respectfully suggested to the printing fraternity of 
“ Baltimore-Town ” that a history of printing in Maryland 
is needed. While Hasselbach was printing in Baltimore a 
missionary was explaining to the Indians that the Bible 
was “the work of God.” An Indian asked: “ Did the 
great spirit make this book?” The missionary said it was 
so; to which the Indian replied: “I believe it is one big 
lie! I go to Baltimore last month. I see Dutchman make 
him. Great spirit want no Dutchman help him.” 

New Jersey’s first permanent printer was James 
Parker, whose plant was operated in the village of Wood- 
bridge, near Perth Amboy. In ante-railroad days Perth 
Amboy was an important place on the route of travel from 
the South to New York. From Philadelphia by boat on the 
Delaware to Burlington, thence by foot or horseback or 
vehicle to Perth Amboy, thence by boat on New York Bay 
to the city. Many towns that were active printing centers 
in colonial times have been similarly side-tracked by the 


New York. His apprenticeship indenture is dated January 
1, 1726, to run eight years. Bradford advertised him as a 
runaway apprentice in his New York Gazette of May 26, 
1733. He probably absconded to Philadelphia, as in 1741-2 
Franklin signed partnership papers with Parker, and they 
started a printing-plant in New York, and a newspaper, 
the Weekly Post-Boy. Franklin supplied the plant, and 
took one-third of the net profits. The connection between 
these two men lasted until Parker’s death in 1770. Parker 
established his plant in Woodbridge in 1751. As he was 
a prolific and exact letter-writer and carried on a constant 
interesting correspondence with Franklin (who preserved 
all letters received and written) we have ample materials 
for a history of Parker. Most of the Parker-Franklin cor- 
respondence has been printed in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, series 2, vol. 16. Prior 
to Parker, printing had been practiced for brief periods in 
Perth Amboy by William Bradford, in 1723, and in Bur- 
lington by Samuel Keimer, in 1728, B. Franklin working 
there for said Keimer. The second printer in New Jersey 
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was Isaac Collins, in Burlington (1770), then in Trenton 
in 1778, where he continued until 1796, when he went to 
New York. The business continued in New York success- 
fully until 1884, when it was sold to Harper & Brothers. 
Isaac Collins issued in 1777 the first permanent newspaper 
in New Jersey, the New Jersey Gazette, which continued 
to 1786. It was subsidized by the Legislature, then busy 
with the War of Independence. Addressing the Legisla- 
ture, Governor Livingston said: ‘“ It would be unnecessary 
consumption of time to enumerate all the advantages that 
would redound to the State from having a weekly news- 
paper printed and circulated in it.” The Legislature there- 
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Tomb of Archibald Binny, America’s first successful typefounder, 
in churchyard at St. Mary’s City, Maryland. 


upor uaranteed seven hundred subscribers at 26 shillings 
per year. Contrast this modern action with the medieval- 
istic instructions issued to the royal governor of New 
Jersey in 1702: “ Forasmuch as great inconveniences may 
arise by the liberty of printing in our said province, you 
are to provide that no person keep any press for printing 

. without your especial leave and license first obtained.” 
The second newspaper in New Jersey, the New Jersey 
Journal, Shepard Kollock, printer, was also started (in 
1779) under subsidy, at the request of the generals of the 
Continental army. New Jersey was then the battle-ground 
of that war. Kollock, a printer, was a young lieutenant. 
The paper was intended to keep the people of the State 
apprised of the course of events, and to sustain their patri- 
otism at that critical time. It was issued in an obscure 
village — Chatham. After the happy ending of the war 
Kollock moved the paper first to New Brunswick, then to 
Elizabeth, where it is still published as the Elizabeth Daily 
Journal. Kollock retired from printing in 1818, was post- 
master until 1829, and for thirty-five years a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. He died in 1838. The fine mental 


and moral fiber of many of the earlier American printers 
is disclosed by the tenacity with which they carried on 
their printing through adverse conditions to ultimate per- 
manent success. Few if any families have been or are 
more influential in New Jersey than the Parkers. Both the 
Collins and Kollock families still flourish influentially; so 
also does the Binny family. The master printer of colonial 
days was a personage to be reckoned with. “ Reminis- 
cences of Isaac and Rachel (Budd) Collins, with an Account 
of some of their Descendants, together with a Genealogy 
of the Collins Family; and a History of a Reunion held at 
Philadelphia, May 9, 1892,” Philadelphia, 1893, 8vo, illus- 
trated, 164 pages, worth about $4, enables us to trace the 
history of the printers of the Collins family, founded by 
Isaac, the second printer in New Jersey; and the whole 
early history of New Jersey printing is authoritatively 
outlined in “ Some New Jersey Printers and Printing in 
the Eighteenth Century,” by William Nelson, Worcester, 
published by the American Antiquarian Society [founded 
by that great printer Isaiah Thomas], 1911, 8vo, 44 pages, 
worth about $2. Mr. Nelson is the leading authority on 
the history of New Jersey. 

The next paper will deal with typography in other 
southern States, including an account of Sequoya, the 
Cadmus and Gutenberg of the Cherokee Nation. 


THE QUESTION OF DELIVERY. 


Are you one of those printers who carefully keep the 
cost of the work done by their delivery department in 
packing, shipping and delivering their output? 

Do you know just how much it costs to pack and 
deliver that little order of one thousand letter-heads or 
bill-heads? 

Suppose you were to keep a record of these things, ye 
small printers who think that your shipping is too small 
an item to take any account of; what would be the 
results? 

Only a half-sheet of paper, or a short piece of the roll, 
a yard or so of string or less of gummed-paper tape and a 
few minutes time. That is all it takes to get a little pack- 
age ready for delivery, but if you were to count it very 
carefully you would find that it really costs about 10 
cents. Then the boy’s time making the delivery and per- 
haps a couple of carfares, or say only one because he took 
another lot on the same trip and divided the expense. 
And we almost forgot the label and receipt and the time 
for filling them out. 

Quite a formidable array for such a little thing. Only 
took two hours yesterday, you say, to get out all the work 
for the day, and the boy was all through before three 
o’clock. Perhaps, but did he produce anything for the 
rest of the day, and whose two hours were they? 

The actual expense of delivery for the average small 
job is from 15 to 25 cents, and in estimating, a charge of 
never less than 25 cents should be added for delivery. It 
is the omission of these little charges that wreaks the 
smaller printers and keeps them poor. They may run 
their presses as fast, get as much work out of their com- 
positors and buy their stock just as cheaply (?) as their 
larger competitors, but the little things that they leave 
out are keeping them with their noses to the grindstone 
and spoiling their profits and their tempers. 

Add this little 25 cents this year and see what a differ- 
ence it will make. You will be surprised to find how 
readily the customer will pay it, and how great a sum 
total it will be in twelve months. 
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PROOFREADERS’ CHANGE OF WORD-DIVISIONS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


=" HE division of words at the ends of lines is 

Hj unavoidably a matter which must first be 
decided in some way by the compositor, as 
no one can tell beforehand just how much 
each line will contain; that is, the choice 
of syllables must be made by him, accord- 
ing to the space he has to fit them to. His 
knowledge of the proper division into 
syllables may be and should be made accurate and certain 
by placing before him a simple system that may be learned 
easily; but no system is possible for determining which of 
the syllables must end a line. Differences of opinion are 
so many, as to where one syllable properly ends and the 
next one begins, that the utmost simplicity and regularity 
attainable must leave some probability of occasion for 
correction on proofs. 

An element of uncertainty remains which can not be 
eliminated, but which can be very much reduced. How 
much correction of divisions should be marked on proofs? 
Practice must be regulated by circumstances so widely 
different that this question can not be answered to the 
satisfaction of all. 

On daily newspapers in general a proofreader must 
practically never mark one changed except in case of 
extreme error. Syllables differently treated according to 
real differences in systems should never be corrected, unless 
the proofreader has orders to correct them, which he prob- 
ably never will have. Sometimes such forbearance is the 
best policy on book-work also, but not always. It is always 
wise for a proofreader to request general instruction, if it 
is not provided, as in a style-card. Even when there is a 
style-card he will find it worth while to ask, for sometimes 
the rules of the card do not mean that the proofreader must 
always conform to them, but only that correction must be 
made that way if at all. 

A ready and trustworthy means of securing consistency 
in division by compositors, which will eventually leave no 
occasion for change by proofreaders, is now provided in the 
New Standard Dictionary. An order to follow that dic- 
tionary is all that is necessary, except, of course, provision 
of a copy of it for reference. Not that compositors should 
be expected to refer to the dictionary continually. That 
they will not and need not do. But the proofreader should 
use the dictionary just enough to know what it says well 
enough to be sure he is following it correctly, if he is told 
to follow one. Then, if that one is the New Standard, all 
the compositors will need as an aid to consistency will be 
a list consisting of one word of each kind that is separable 
as a category, with direction to divide every similar word— 
that is, every word having the same letters associated as 
in it — in the same way. 

This would be impossible with the only other dictionary 
that ever attempted specifically to supply a guide for print- 
ers’ practice. We are told in advertisements that the 
Public Printer says the Webster’s New International 
Dictionary is the Government Printing Office authority 
for compounding and dividing words. Would he make it 
the authority if he knew it had such contradictions as 
story-writer and letter writer? It has many of them. It is 
a mass of confusion in this respect, but more systematic 
in division, in that in syllables the difficulties are treated 
according to a stated system. 

Can it stand as the deliberately adopted authority on 
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syllables when it is known that it divides ser-vile, but 
serv-ant, abun-dant, but defend-ant? Can that be chosen 
as against ser-vile, ser-vant, abun-dant, defen-dant, as they 
appear in the New Standard? In the latter work every 
such word is the same as every other word just like it. The 
other work gives the same consistency in all words ending 
in tive or sive, as ac-tive, defec-tive, objec-tive, progres- 
sive, but that is all. 

Nearly all sets of rules begin with the rule to divide 
compound words between their component members; but 
this is not needed as a rule, since everybody knows that 
they may be so divided, and the rule may be misunderstood 
to mean that they always must be. A compound word is 
divisible on any syllable, but it is better to get the whole of 
the first element into the first line, just as it is better not 
to divide any word when it can be kept together with good 
spacing. 

No word should be divided anywhere except at the end 
of a syllable. But the crux of the whole problem is the 
determination of what letter really ends the syllable. This 
determination differs in its result according to personal 
differences in reasoning. What my personal determination 
is may be seen in the New Standard Dictionary, for the 
whole work in this respect is as absolutely mine in every 
detail of decision as it would be in a separate book written 
by me without assistance or advice by anybody. If a man 
finds ser-vile there he is safe in assuming that ser-vant, 
ser-vice, etc., are also there, without taking the trouble to 
look again. 

Much stress is placed by some rule-makers on the 
avoidance of division on certain syllables, with special 
injunction not to turn over two letters; also particular 
objection is made to the appearance of more than two 
successive hyphens at the ends of lines. Every one of these 
rules would be beneficial if applied rigidly in composition; 
but I do not esteem any one of them worthy of a moment’s 
attention by a proofreader. My advice to proofreaders, if 
I may venture to offer it, is that they should never mark a 
change in proof for any of these esthetic reasons, especially 
on newspapers, unless specially instructed to do so. Of 
course a man must do what he is told to do, and some print- 
ers and some writers have strong obsessions that can not 
be cured. But nine out of ten, or possibly ninety-nine in 
every hundred, would undoubtedly prefer to avoid the extra 
expense of having much work done merely for the purpose 
of correcting divisions. 











Benjamin Franklin 
“‘Né a Boston le 17 Janvier, 1706; Mort le 17 Avril, 1790.” 
Half-tone from an engraving by Bertonnier. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not ily 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names— not 
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guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


WHAT IS A PROPER NAME? 


To the Editor: MEDINA, OHIO, Jan. 8, 1914. 

In a paper published by a friend of mine the proper 
name of a corporation was printed “Anti-Saloon league.” 
I wrote him about it and asked why the most important 
word in the name was not capitalized. I also condemned 
the use of a capital for the second element of a compound 
word unless it is always capitalized. The defense is that 
there is no more reason for printing “league” with a 
capital than “ party” when referring to the Republican 
party or any other political party. Here my friend does 
not reason well. In fact, he himself would not use such 
fads as Young Men’s Christian association, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance union, the Young People’s Society 
of Christian endeavor, or the Grand Army of the republic. 
Why? Because these terms are the proper names of 
organizations using them exclusively, independently of 
what they do. These names are the who but not the what. 

When referring to a party, however, the case is differ- 
ent. Parties are not organized as corporate institutions. 
They are simply divisions of the people with an arbitrary 
name, for convenience. In the same way we speak of the 
American people — that is, a people having an arbitrary 
name; and yet no one would write it “American People.” 
But a bank, for instance, might use the name “ First 
National Bank of the American People”; but in the latter 
case a small p for the last word would be the last word in 
the matter of bad taste. 

The utter anarchy in our newspapers in regard to the 
use of capitals is to be deplored. 

In writing the letter in question I also claimed that 
commas should be used to enclose parenthetical expres- 
sions; as, “ Mr. Wilson, President of the United States, 
has left Washington”; “John Smith, of Chicago, has 
gone to Detroit.” He says I fly in the face of authority by 
so doing, and side with the dailies. So much the worse for 
authority. Good for the dailies! In my own local paper I 
am continually annoyed by information like this: “John 
Fisk, wife and daughter of Cleveland called on us last 
week.” How aman can be the wife and daughter of Cleve- 
land is not related. 

What is a good rule here? Try this: When a man’s 
name is habitually and necessarily an adjunct to his resi- 
dence, or vice versa, no comma is needed after the name. 
The most notable case is “ Jesus of Nazareth.” The resi- 
dence was attached to his name to identify him from other 
men of that very common name in Jewry. Again, suppose 
two men known by the same name are in the Senate. One 
is from Illinois, one from Maine, both named West. Then 
I would speak of Mr. West of Maine or Mr. West of Illi- 
nois, using their residence as a part of the name, or in 


apposition to it. But otherwise it would be better to say, 
“Mr. Hobart, of Ohio, was called to the floor.” Here the 
residence is added as a mere interjected piece of informa- 
tion, and hence is parenthetical. 

If my friend will show any authority that will contro- 
vert my position I shall be glad. I am sure Mr. Teall will 
indorse my statements, and I know Wilson’s Punctuation 
does. W. P. Root. 





PROOF MARKS AND THE PRINTER 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 3, 1914. 

The complaint of Mr. George Frank Lord which ap- 
peared under the above caption in the last issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER was certainly well founded, as any printer 
or proofreader should see instantly the meaning of the 
word “ delete” in any such case. It may be, however, that 
the mistake occurred in consequence of unfamiliarity with 
that term, as it is seldom used. Its “highly fantastic sym- 
bol, somewhat resembling a lower-case ‘d’,” as Mr. Lord 
describes it, is “ standardized” and used by those who 
have regard to its proper shape —a specialized form of the 
initial letter of the word delete — but which, unfortunately, 
is so twisted, distorted and perverted by careless users as 
to be sometimes unrecognizable. Its variations include 
similarity to a knot in a piece of twine, a kink in a garden 
hose, or the tendril of a grapevine. These variations cer- 
tainly are “ highly fantastic,” and should be reformed. In, 
the majority of first-class printing-offices in the East and 
of England, these variations are not tolerated, and should 
not be in any printing establishment. 

That the dele-mark and all other proofreaders’ marks 
are standardized is proved by the uniformity of their exem- 
plification in such works as MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan’s 
Printers’ Manual, the Century Dictionary, Funk & Wag- 
nalls’ Standard Dictionary, Stormonth’s Dictionary of 
Inflected Words, the New International Encyclopedia, and 
in the I. T. U. Course of Instruction. 

If authors, editors and proofreaders (including rail- 
road clerks who read tariff proofs) would but take the 
pains to inform themselves regarding the standard proof- 
readers’ marks and conform strictly thereto, compositors 
would soon learn to recognize exactly what is meant by 
any particular mark. 

There are other methods, or rather lack of method, in 
marking corrections which are objectionable and trouble- 
making, such as marking an error in some very small space 
in tabular work and in almost infinitesimal size, without 
any marginal mark to call attention to it. Catching sight 
of such a mark is more accidental than otherwise. Then 
there is the other extreme, when a correction is marked a 
long distance from the error and a tracer-line drawn from 
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one point to the other. In case of a number of such marks, 
they cross and recross each other in a very confusing man- 
ner. The proper way is to mark each error, as nearly as 
practicable, in the margin opposite the line involved. 

S. K. PARKER. 


WILLIAM E. STUBBS MAKES REMARKABLE RECORD 
ON LINOTYPE. 
To the Editor: BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 16, 1914. 

Thinking you might be interested in a remarkable lino- 
type record made by William H. Stubbs, of the Baltimore 
Sun, I send you the following synopsis: 

Without preparation, and setting copy from the hook, 
on Saturday night, January 10, Stubbs turned out 2,906 
lines (linometer) nonpareil in exactly seven hours. His 
product, twelve and one-half picas measure, was 72,650 ems, 
or an average of 10,378 ems an hour. He set ordinary 
news-matter, dumped his “ takes,” made his corrections and 
carried the corrected lines to the corrector. In the seven 
hours, he left his machine forty-two times, in which he lost 
as many minutes, though no account of this was taken. 
Stubbs has always been accustomed to a nine-line speed, 
and it will be seen from his record that he nearly equaled 
the capacity of the machine during his actual working time. 
In the last hour he put over 11,375 ems, or 459 lines, and 
left his machine five times. In the night’s work he handled 
all sorts of copy — manuscript, typewritten, reprint, sport- 
ing reviews and names. He had no pick-ups or recasts, and 
inserted his heads and dash-lines. 

The accuracy of this record is vouched for by Fritz 
Mergenthaler, a half-brother of the inventor of the lino- 
type, who has charge of the Sun’s battery at night. Mr. 
Mergenthaler attended the machine and noted the progress 
hourly being made by Stubbs on the linometer. 


Stubbs’ best previous record “ off the hook,” which was 
also the record for the Sun, was 2,789 lines nonpareil for 
He did that about ten years ago, and it was 
Operators every- 
where know that the Swn is not an office where “ everything 


seven hours. 
regarded with amazement at that time. 


goes.” The style-sheet is rigidly enforced, errors are 
marked and properly corrected, and uniform spacing is 
required. There was no laxity in these rules for Stubbs on 
Saturday night. So it will be readily comprehended that 
this is another marvelous linotype record even for “ Billy ” 
Stubbs, whose reputation as a “ swift ”’ is universal. 

In 1899, when he was only twenty-two years old, he 
hung up the world’s competition speed. record for a purse 
of $1,000 in Philadelphia, his opponent being a local opera- 
tor. His average in that contest was 12,021 ems nonpareil, 
corrected matter, for five hours and thirty-three minutes. 
Shortly before that, Stubbs set in exactly two hours, 28,147 
ems nonpareil (uncorrected), twelve and one-half picas, in 
an exhibition performance in the composing-room of the 
Baltimore Sun, the machine running ten lines to the minute. 

Stubbs is a scientific operator. He gets all there is in 
the machine without expending useless energy. By the 
application of the method of manipulation which he himself 
has devised, he conserves his strength and produces a large 
output with only ordinary exertion. 

“Billy” is the same Stubbs who wrote “ Stubbs’ Manual: 
A Practical Treatise on Keyboard Manipulation.” This 
book is known wherever the linotype is used. This work 
has been of great assistance to operators not only through 
increasing their output but in teaching how speed can be 
attained without sacrificing nerves. In short, the system 
Stubbs has set out in his manual demonstrates by his own 
performances on the linotype the superiority of scientific 
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manipulation of the keyboard over haphazard punching of 
the keys or the burning up of nerve energy by fighting the 
machine with brute force to produce results. 
“ Billy ” always takes it easy, and he’s always “ there” 
when there’s a hole to fill on a busy night. 
Henry A. MCANARNEY. 


Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

ON November 21, 1913, the London Evening News 
issued its ten thousandth number. 

THE master printers of Leicester have agreed to give 
their men an increase of 1% shillings (36 cents) per week. 

A couRSE of eight lectures is being delivered at the 
St. Bride Foundation School, Bride Lane, London, on the 
development of letterpress printing and book illustration, 
and on the history of the printing-press. The lecturer is 
R. A. Peddie, librarian of the St. Bride Foundation Typo- 
graphical Library. The first lecture was delivered on the 
evening of January 12. 

A FIRM of printers were brought before the Bromley 
(Kent) police court, on the charge of having posted an 
advertisement so placed as to disfigure the natural beauty 
of the landscape at Farnborough, but were lightly fined 
(40 shillings and costs) because of their ignorance of the 
Advertisements Regulation Act, this case being the first 
coming to court under this new law. 

WILLIAM W. Fox, for thirty-three years overseer of 
Waterloo & Sons’ letterpress department and in later years 
editor of Caslon’s Circular, died on October 27, aged sixty- 
five. It was in a great measure due to his efforts that the 
American point system of type bodies was established in 
England. He was a frequent contributor to printing- 
trade periodicals, and invented a lay for type-cases which 
is a great improvement over the time-honored but practi- 
cally inefficient usual lay of the case. 

GERMANY. 

AN addition to the building of the government printing- 
office will be begun shortly. 

AN English paper, under the title of Anglo-American 
Journal, has been started at Frankfort-am-Main. 

A COURSE of instruction in cost-finding is being taught 
Monday and Thursday evenings this winter in the printing- 
trade school of Munich. 

OVER six and a half million decks of playing-cards are 
sold annually in Germany, which means that eighteen 
thousand decks are used up daily. 

THE city of Stuttgart has appropriated 10,000 marks 
($2,380) to assist in having its book-trade make a credita- 
ble showing at the international graphic-arts exposition at 
Leipsic. 

THE Vossische Zeitung, one of Berlin’s leading dailies, 
was recently sold to the great publishing house of Ullstein 
& Co., the purchase price being $5,500,000 marks ($1,309,- 
000). This includes the building and ground property of 
the paper. 

THE statistic year-book of the German empire for 1913 
gives the number of masters’ associations in the poly- 
graphic arts as 6 national, 48 provincial or district, and 78 
local. These 130 associations have 5,223 members, who 
employ 74,004 workers. 














IT is reported from Bromberg that, on October 29 last, 
the office and the new machines of the Dziennik Bydgoski, 
the radical Polish newspaper of that city, were ceremo- 
niously blessed and consecrated by the clergy, of whom 
seven representatives were present, as well as a large num- 
ber of delegates from societies and institutions. 


A VALUABLE series of composition layouts is presented 
in a new publication, “Lernhefte fiir Schriftsetzer” 
(“Instruction Sheets for Compositors”), issued by Alfred 
Wendler, Scharnhornstrasse 10, Braunschweig. The first 
number has twelve pages of layouts of all sorts, accom- 
panied by six pages of explanatory text. These layouts or 
studies in form composition will save much time to the 
typographic designer and are well worth the price, 14% 
marks (36 cents). 


MAx KRAUSE, proprietor of the noted Berlin paper- 
products concern bearing his name, died on October 16 
last, aged seventy-six. How much he loved his work is 
indicated by a clause in his will: “It would please me to 
have my body repose in a plain coffin in one of the rooms 
of the factory. It is a cheerful thought to me, to depart 
for my eternal rest from the place of my work and from 
among those working with me. My heart and my mind, 
my will and my potentiality, belonged but to them, and it 
is my wish to make my adieu from their midst.” 


THE first railway time-table book (or railway guide) 
was that issued in 1844 by the chief postal secretary of 
Thurn and Taxis. This was entitled an “Atlas of the Rail- 
ways of Germany, Belgium and Alsace.” The present 
“Reichskursbuch” (“Governmental Book of Time-tables’’) 
is without doubt the most complete and concise publication 
of its kind now issued, covering not only all the railway, 
steamship, boat, stage and motor lines of Germany, but all 
the main connecting rail and ship lines of other countries. 
Full information is included regarding passenger and bag- 
gage tariffs for all classes, first, second, third, fourth, local 
and express, return, excursion and circular trips. 


SEVERAL of the German printing-trade magazines have 
issued very much enlarged Christmas issues. Notable are 
Der Deutsche Buch- und Steindrucker (Berlin) and Die 
Typographische Jahrbiicher (Leipsic). The former sup- 
plements 136 pages of text with 78 insert sheets of various 
specimens of artistic printing, engraving and processwork, 
making up a book three-quarters of an inch thick; the text 
itself is so handsomely printed as to be a delight to the 
critical eye. The latter supplements 92 pages of elegantly 
printed text with 42 insert sheets of different examples of 
various sorts of graphic-arts productions. These two 
monthly publications should be subscribed for by every 
German printer, especially by those who wish to keep up 
with the progress of the art in the fatherland. Whoever 
can afford it should add Das Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe 
(Leipsic), which is also one of the leading exponents of 
high-class German typography, both in instructive techni- 
cal and historical articles and in specimens of printed 
matter. 

FRANCE. 


THE prefect of the Haute-Vienne département has 
declared illegal the contracts for printing entered into by 
the city of Limoges, because there was a clause therein 
providing that the work must carry the union label. 

A SPEAKER at the last convention of the Master Print- 
ers’ Association of France, in speaking on the subject of 
costs, said that the only benefit coming from contention 
between masters and men was derived by the customers of 
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the printers; that employers and employees should join in 
advancing their interests. 

THE discoverer of the art of fixing prints on photo- 
graphic papers, Hippolyte Bayard, will be honored by a 
monument under erection in Breteuil (Oise). 


M. Perricot, proprietor of the Arches paper-mills, 
which were started 420 years ago, has been enrolled in the 
Legion of Honor. Before 1800 these mills belonged to 
Baron Beaumarchais, a noted author and publisher. 


THE Peignot typefoundry of Paris has brought out a 
complete series of faces and vignettes of the style of the 
eighteenth century. Lovers of the antique will be pleased 
with this material, for which full sets of new punches had 
to be cut. 

ACCORDING to its latest financial report the Master 
Printers’ Association of France has assets of the value of 
65,000 frances ($12,545), which is not considered much as 
compared with the assets of the compositors’ union (figures 
not given). 

THE Minister of the Interior appointed a committee to 
investigate and report whether, in the interests of the 
public service, it would be desirable to substitute mechani- 
cal for hand composition in setting up the Journal Officiel. 
The committee reported that it was not prepared to defi- 
nitely recommend such a change at present. 

THE Chamber of Deputies has appropriated 4,300,000 
frances ($829,900) to complete the construction of the new 
building for the Imprimerie Nationale, and it is expected 
that in three or four months the national printing-office 
will be installed in its new quarters, whose erection was 
begun over ten years ago. 

To MAKE way for lengthening the rue de Rennes, Paris, 
the house in which Honore Balzac, the famous author, had 
his printing-office has been torn down. It may not be gen- 
erally known that Balzac was also a printer and type- 
founder. His foundry came into the possession of the 
Deberny house, one of Paris’ present leading typefoundries. 


DENMARK. 


THE Danish government having made a suitable money 
appropriation for the purpose, this country will be repre- 
sented at the international graphic-arts exposition held 
this year at Leipsic. 

THE sole typefoundry of this country, that of William 
Simmelkiar, in Copenhagen, on November 18, celebrated the 
fortieth year of its existence. It now employs twelve latest 
style automatic (that is, casting and finishing) and four 
hand machines for producing type. There is also a stereo- 
type and electrotyping plant in connection with the 
business. 

A COMMITTEE representing the Danish bookbinders’ and 
bookdealers’ associations and the master printers’ society 
of Copenhagen has met, conjointly with representatives of 
other industries, to protest against prison labor entering 
into competition harmful to those who pay the taxes. 
A petition was made to the government to stop the further 
installation of manufacturing plants in prisons and to 
lessen the amount of competitive penal labor. 


NORWAY. 


TO CELEBRATE Norway’s centennial of independent gov- 
ernment, this year, a great art and industrial exposition 
will be held at Christiania. And in May a memorial 
postage-stamp, twice as wide as the present stamps, will 
be issued in an edition of fifty million copies. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Bed Bearers. 


(1601) “ What is the proper thickness of the bearers 
on a press?” 

Answer.— The standard height is .918 of an inch, which 
corresponds with the standard height of type. This applies 
to American presses. 


Water-marking of Paper. 


(1605) Submits a sample of bond paper having a 
water-mark made from a line drawing, and writes: “ We 
are wondering how this sheet was water-marked, and ask 
if you can explain how it is done.” 

Answer.— The de luxe water-marks of the Southworth 
Company are applied to the paper by a patented process. 
From the appearance of the sheet we judge it is not done 
by the older method — while the web of paper is yet unfin- 
ished. We are under the impression that the design is 
applied to the paper from a zinc etching, possibly while the 
sheet is in a moist state. Whether or not this operation is 
done on a platen or cylinder press we know not. It appears 
to have such characteristics, however. 


Transparent Tints. 


(1604) “I understand there are inks, used as a base 
for tints, which can be printed over black. What is this 
tint-ink made of? We reduced some of our white ink and 
tried it over a key-plate, but it tended to cover the black 
form.” 

Answer.— The reason your tint was not more trans- 
parent is probably because the white ink you used was a 
normal white, which is more or less opaque. You should 
order a can of transparent tint base from your ink-dealer. 
This may be used in making tints by adding any color 
desired. The tone you want can be obtained by experiment- 
ing. Magnesia, ground in varnish, furnishes a fairly trans- 
parent base for tints. We advise the use of the tint bases 
furnished by ink-dealers as they are proportioned and 
ground correctly. 


The Shrinking of Form Rollers. 


(1602) “ What causes the rollers of a cylinder press to 
shrink? We had new rollers and in two weeks had to reset 
them twice.” 

Answer.—New rollers will shrink while seasoning. The 
seasoning of rollers is really evaporation of the excess 
moisture in the composition. This goes on rapidly in dry 
weather and stops in moist weather. Extremely humid 
weather may even cause rollers to increase slightly in 
diameter. Coating the surface and edges of new rollers 
with oil will tend to prevent swelling in damp weather, as 
well as undue shrinking in dry weather. It is quite possi- 
ble that the rollers you are using were cast early in the fall 


and are summer rollers. Summer rollers will decrease in 
diameter during the first cold spell, especially if the press- 
room is not kept heated throughout the entire day. In 
shops that depend upon stove heat, pressmen are likely to 
have more or less trouble during the winter season with 
rollers, ink and electricity, owing to the irregular tempera- 
ture. It is advisable to examine the form rollers frequently 
in order to see that they have proper contact with the form 
and the vibrators. 


Three-color Work on a Platen Press. 


(1600) Submits several impressions of three-color 
plates on enamel stock. The plates, ink and paper appear 
to be first class. The principal faults are due to imperfect 
register and carrying too much ink. The printer writes: 
“ Enclosed are specimens of a process job we are running 
on a new job press with new, well-seasoned rollers. I have 
marked the sheets ‘A,’ ‘B’ and ‘B2.’ ‘A’ has been run- 
ning good, but at times ‘ B’ gives us trouble in one spot — 
first picking stock; then specking up. We have reduced 
the inks and let the prints dry thoroughly between colors. 
We reduced the impression and then strengthened it; we 
washed the press and fountain and used fresh ink; we 
have a fairly uniform temperature. We are using a first- 
class process-ink and reducer. What we can not under- 
stand is why it picks in one spot while the colors are just 
as heavy on other parts of the form. This is a long run. 
I do not expect information in time for this job, but we 
have had the same trouble with process plates on post- 
cards, and as I have derived much benefit from reading 
THE INLAND PRINTER I hope you will help us in this 
matter.” 

Answer.— We believe the picking in the particular spot 
is due to the position of the clamps. If you are using three 
clamps take out the middle one, then run the press very 
slowly while noting the result. The trouble may also be 
caused by the clamps permitting the sheet to slip out a 
trifle and to be retained by that part of the plate momen- 
tarily. When it finally detaches from the plate it is with 
more or less force, causing the enamel to be peeled from the 
stock. The trouble may be due primarily to using too much 
ink or ink that is too stiff, which causes the white, or open 
dots, in the yellow plate to be filled, giving the appearance 
of a solid plate. The yellow plate should be washed fre- 
quently; and if the ink is too stiff, soften it a trifle with 
reducer, the active principle of which is a volatile agent. 
In the yellow, avoid the use of non-drying oils or sub- 
stances. When the yellow is finished, sheet off some of the 
ink from the rollers and wash out the plate, add some black 
ink and distribute it, then pull a few sheets for registering 
the red plate. 

The red plate may be made ready in the black, and 
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registered when the red is run on. Red ink should be run 
without the addition of driers or reducers, where possible. 
Anything tending to hasten the drying of the red may, on 
a long run, prevent the blue laying smoothly. If the red 
form is a heavy one, with solids of considerable area, it is 
advisable to slip-sheet the work. For this purpose it is 
safer to use special slip-sheet paper than spoiled printed 
sheets, as the latter will sometimes cause “ shadow ” prints 
to appear in the freshly printed plates. The slip-sheets 
should be larger than the stock, so as to cover it fully; 
this will prevent wrinkling of the edges and the consequent 
bad register, especially if the stock must remain exposed to 
the varying conditions of the atmosphere between colors. 
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with the throw-off out and the fountain-dog on, as this will 
run up the color quickly. The press should be operated at 
a speed that will allow of steady feeding without using the 
throw-off, as it is impossible to keep an even color when the 
feeder is constantly using the throw-off. 

Do not stack the printed sheets in large piles, as the 
weight will often cause the slip-sheets to adhere to the 
solids. 

The following points should be carefully observed: Use 
metal furniture around the plates in the chase. If possible 
have metal supports for the plates. Wood mounts are 
bound to cause trouble on long runs. See that the chase 
has no lateral movement in the press; if it has it will cause 


FRANKLIN 
Half-tone from steel engraving by W. J. Edwards from the painting by 
J. A. Duplessis. 


The blue should be applied before the red becomes bone- 
dry; otherwise it may not take smoothly. In this regard it 
will be advisable to consult your ink-dealer about the com- 
pounds he may carry to correct such evils. Conditions often 
prevail in color-printing where the inkmakers’ “ dope” is a 
necessity. 

Occasionally take an impression on a sheet of plain 
paper and note the condition of the plate; fill-up and other 
abnormal conditions are readily shown in this way. 

Uniformity of color is not easily obtained. The O. K. 
for color should be placed in a position where the feeder 
can compare it with the sheets as drawn from the press. 
The engraver’s progressive proofs should be accessible for 
frequent examination during a run, to prevent any wide 
variation from the desired depth of color. 

The feeder should be instructed not to run the press 


imperfect register. Do not carry too much color. Wash 
the plate frequently. Keep the stock covered, after print- 
ing; on a long run this is imperative, in order to insure a 
perfect register. Avoid using grease as a reducer in the 
inks. Consult the maker of your inks on the use of soften- 
ers, and he will advise you regarding the particular job in 
hand. Slip-sheet the work when any doubt exists as to the 
working of the inks, for it will be found that some inks 
offset readily when in proper working condition. Having 
slip-sheets a trifle larger than the printed sheets keeps the 
edges from altering during damp weather. On the last 
color do not remove the slip-sheets too early, as it may 
cause the other sheets to stick together when they are 
jogged. Do not stack the printed matter in too high a pile, 
nor near any source of heat, such as steam-radiators or 
stoves. 
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Telegraphing Half-tones. 

The most successful method of telegraphing pictures 
at present is that of Thorne Baker, on the London Daily 
Mirror. The half-tone process is used to prepare the pic- 
ture for transmission. The cross-line screen used has 
about thirty-five lines to the inch and after the half-tone 
negative is made of the picture to be telegraphed a print 
is made upon a sheet of lead or tin foil coated with regular 
half-tone enamel. The print is developed under the tap 
as usual and dried, after which the lead-foil is placed in 
a press between two sheets of polished steel. The enamel 
image is thus pressed into the soft metal foil, when the 
latter is ready to be wrapped around the cylinder and is 
revolved while the stylus is in contact. A current passes 
whenever the stylus is on the metal foil, and the circuit is 
broken when the stylus is on the enamel print. 

In the spring of 1891 the writer made several half- 
tones with a cross-line screen of twenty-two lines to the 














Study. 
By Oscar Hardee. 
Reproduced from Photograms. 
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Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


inch. These were printed and etched on twenty-four-gage 
zine and the engraved portions filled in with sealing-wax. 
Then the half-tones were wrapped around the cylinder 
of the machine invented by H. R. Palmer and T. Mills. 
One of these portraits of President McKinley was tele- 
graphed from Washington to the New York Tribune and 
printed in that newspaper the same night, and another 
portrait of President Harper, of the University of Chicago, 
was wired from New York to Washington and repro- 
duced in THE INLAND PRINTER of June, 1901, page 378. 
All of which is recalled now that the papers are treating 
Mr. Baker’s invention as new as far as the application of 
the half-tone process to telegraphing pictures is concerned. 


Intaglio Engraving Has Arrived. 


Over five years ago, December, 1908, there was an 
article in these columns calling attention to the rotary- 
photogravure process as one of great promise. It aroused 
printers and publishers to inquire about the method, but 
few had the courage to be pioneers in the process. In 
Europe they have been more enterprising, so that William 
Gamble considers it the important feature of the past 
year’s progress. In Penrose’s Annual he says of it, 
among other things: “In our last volume we expressed 
the opinion that photographic processes were entering on 
a new era, and that the half-tone block, having reached 
the limit of its perfection, must now yield its place, for 
some purposes, to the intaglio process, familiarly known 
as rotary photogravure. This latter process has made 
wonderful advancement during the past year, and is now 
being used extensively for daily and weekly newspapers. 
We note also an increasing use of the process for book 
inserts and for other purposes, proving the growth of the 
process in popular favor. All this tends to show that in 
the near future half-tone blocks will be displaced to a con- 
siderable extent in illustrated books and journals, and 
probably also in our more important daily and weekly 
newspapers. It seems to be conclusively proved that 
intaglio-printed illustrations have hit the public taste 
better. than half-tones. There is an artistic quality and a 
photographic richness of tone in the former that has 
never been secured in half-tone, even with such aids as 
matt papers and matt or double-tone inks. These quali- 
ties can not be obtained by the processworker with all his 
skill in fine etching, nor by the printer with all his elabo- 
rate efforts in underlaying and overlaying. The half-tone 
is a flat-surfaced print at best, while the intaglio has the 
relievo effect of color piled up in proportion to light and 
shade, which is just what an artist desires to see as the 
counterpart of the methods he adopts in painting a 
picture.” 
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Photoengravers Should Study Photography. 

Every one interested in photoengraving or processwork 
of any kind, from the negative-maker to the pressman who 
prints the edition, should make photography a hobby. 
There is no better training in lighting, composition, per- 
spective, balance of light and shade, and all that goes to 
make the illustration beautiful, than photography. It is 
for that reason attention is called here to Wilson’s Photo- 
graphic Magazine, and its fiftieth anniversary number in 
particular. This was issued in December and reviewed 
the progress photography has made in all lines during the 
half century. It is a historical document worth preserving 
for reference. The illustrations in this magazine are not 
only studies of the best to be found in photography, but also 
in engraving. Wilson’s is in its field what THE INLAND 
PRINTER is to the printing art, so that if one asks: “ What 
photographic magazine should I take?” the answer might 
be: “ Wilson’s — that’s all.” 

Another publication that processworkers are recom- 
mended to get when they are studying any branch of pho- 
tography is the Photo-Miniature. This publication is 
unique in the fact that each number is a complete book in 
itself on some photographic subject, and it gives in simple 
language, without any waste of words, the greatest amount 
of information for the least money. It can be had from 
any dealer in photographic supplies anywhere, or it is 
better to write the publishers, Tennant & Ward, 103 Park 
avenue, New York, for a list of the numbers not out of 
print that the ones required may be selected. They cost 
but 25 cents each. From the same publishers comes 
Photograms, an annual review of the world’s pictorial work 
in photography, edited by F. J. Mortimer. Its price is 
$1.25. Two of the photographs exhibited in it are repro- 
duced here in reduced form. 


Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, Volume 19, 1913-1914. 


It was most appropriate that five hundred copies of 
this most welcome Process Year Book should arrive at New 
York on Christmas Eve, for it brought holiday joy to 
many a photoengraver fortunate enough to secure a copy. 
The present volume shows, as usual, the past year’s prog- 
ress in processwork, but it is also a reference-book for 
paper and ink combinations. Among the articles ten are 
by Americans. The photogravures number six and take 
the place of honor. Thos. Forman & Son, Nottingham, 
England, and F. Bruckmann, of Munich, have exhibits 
fully equal to the one of the Rembrandt Company, showing 
that the method of Karl Klic is becoming known. The 
single collotype, “Ann Hathaway’s Cottage,” printed in 
London, shows that beautiful process to advantage. In color 
reproduction with relief-blocks, the reproduction in four 
colors, with a two-color border, of Raphael’s “ Madonna del 
Granduca ” is one of the notable successes of the year. The 
most beautiful result in color is the portrait of Miss Queenie 
Vincent, of whom the three color-record negatives were 
made by the Polychromide Company’s system of instanta- 
neous color photography, which was described in the 
November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. The color-blocks 
for this as well as the “ Madonna del Granduca” were 
made by John Swain & Son, Limited, of London. “In Mid- 
ocean ” is a triumph in blue by the Carlton Studio, also of 
London. In two-color plates, our own Gatchell & Manning 
lead. In monotone half-tone there is scarcely any choice, 
the plates made in Johannesburg, South Africa, being equal 
to the others. There are seven exhibits of offset-printing, 
only one of which was worth showing. Over 250 illustra- 
tions crowd the volume, 122 of them being full-page, with 
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131 of them printed in the text. The Americans exhibiting 
are The Van Dyck and Rotary Photogravure companies, of 
New York, Gatchell & Manning and the Electro-tint com- 
panies, of Philadelphia, and the Peninsular Engraving 
Company, of Detroit. The whole volume reflects the pains- 
taking care and trained judgment of its editor, William 
Gamble. Tennant & Ward, 103 Park avenue, New York, 
are the American agents, and the price is $3. 


Offset Press and Relief Printing. 

How far the offset press is going to interfere with 
relief-plate printing is a question that interests every 
process engraver. What William Gamble writes on the 
subject in Penrose’s Annual is worth heeding as coming 
from a most competent judge in such matters. He says, 
in part: “The greatest progress in offset printing is 
being made in America. Specimens we have seen of the 
best offsetwork made there show that, though very pretty 
and soft effects are being obtained, there is still wanting 
the crispness and fullness of the letterpress half-tone, 
while in colorwork from process-plates the effects obtained 
are washy and tinty, strength and full-bodied color being 
wanting. We feel, after seeing this work, that we must 
renew the opinion that offset-printing has its limitations, 
when applied to processwork, and it can never displace 
the half-tone block for many purposes. Especially is this 
so in the artistic trade catalogue. The effects obtained in 


this line are very charming as artistic specimens, but they 
never can have the same commercial value as a high-class 
letterpress catalogue containing half-tone blocks. If offset- 


“Entrez.” 
By Elwin Neame. 
Reproduced from Photograms. 
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printing is to really rival half-tone we think it must be by 
the adoption of a different method of reproduction, more 
suited to this style of printing. The half-tone made with 
a ruled screen is not suited to offset-printing and never 
will be. What must be looked for is some method of 
making grained prints and the metzograph screen offers 
the ideal thing, if processworkers would only seem to under- 
stand its use. There are, no doubt, many tricks to be 
learned in handling it, just as half-tone workers found in 
using the cross-line screen in the early days, and the abil- 
ity to get good results will only come by constant practice 
with the metzograph screen.” 


Preserving Drain-pipes. 


The question of how to keep drain-pipes from destruc- 
tion by the spent etching solutions is a serious question. 
A writer in Process Work tells of the trouble they have 
with the glazed earthenware drain-pipes choking up with a 
hard brown deposit which forms wherever chlorid of iron 
solution and caustic potash are allowed to flow through the 
same pipes. They have to employ a plumber at certain 
intervals to scrape this brown deposit from the inside of 
the drain-pipes. A remedy is asked for the difficulty. 

Answer.— Gustav R. Mayer gives this solution of the 
trouble: In our etching department only one sink is avail- 
able for the zinc and copper etchers; the spent etching 
solutions would corrode the lead pipes in three or four 
months before we began the use of soda ash, throwing a 
scoopful into the sink before emptying the acid or iron. 
This practice prolonged the life of our lead pipe to two 
years. Soda ash is used to remove scale from steam- 
boilers, and costs about 3 cents a pound in one-hundred- 
pound lots. Should any nitric acid be spilt on the floor this 
is the best alkali to neutralize it with, as no dangerous or 
disagreeable gases will form. Naturally, we also turn on 
the water after emptying spent acid and iron chlorid solu- 
tions on the soda in the ash in the sink, thus assisting its 
flowing away in a diluted condition. 


Metzograph Screen Negatives Improved. 


R. B. Fishenden, of the Manchester, England, School of 
Technology, has been experimenting with the metzograph 
screen and gives as a result some improvements in the 
working of this screen: He finds that a supplemental 
exposure through a sheet of plate glass of the same thick- 
ness as the screen is of great advantage in negative- 
making. When fine screens are being used, Nos. 2 to 4, 
inclusive, an extra exposure through the plain glass of from 
one-twelfth to one-eighth the exposure with the screen 
gives a considerable improvement in the resulting negative, 
without interfering with the quality of the grain; which 
is of importance when an etched block is required. A com- 
parison of the prints produced from two negatives, one 
made in the usual way and the other made in the manner 
described, is markedly in favor of the latter; the delicacy 
of the lighter tones and the richness of the shadows are 
both enhanced, producing the effect of careful, fine etch- 
ing. The supplemental exposure improves the definition 
and the, crispness of the result in a manner which will 
greatly extend the usefulness of the screens for coarse- 
grain blockwork. This will apply to an even greater 
extent for photolithography in monochrome and colorwork, 
for which latter purpose the coarse screens are extensively 
used. For the purpose of obtaining high-light effects the 
length of the supplementary exposure is increased to as 
much as one-fourth the exposure with the screen. The sup- 
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plementary exposure must be made with a piece of plate 
glass the same thickness as the screen, otherwise there 
would be two images of different sizes on the negative, the 
image through the screen being slightly smaller than the 
one without the screen. No difficulty will be found in 
obtaining register between the two exposures if reasonable 
care is exercised and if the dark-slide fits properly on the 
usual conical pins on the bottom of the back frame of the 
camera. 


A Positive Print on Metal from a Positive. 


An old process of the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin’s, patented 
in this country in 1881, by which a positive on metal is 
made from a positive instead of a negative, is being used in 
England for lithographic and offset purposes. This is the 
way the British Journal of Photography describes it: 

“ The original copy usually consists of a black drawing 
or print on one side only of a sheet of white paper. A piece 
of prepared zinc is coated with a bichromated fish-glue 
solution in the usual way, and the paper placed in contact 
with it in a vacuum printing-frame and the exposure made. 
The plate is then developed, giving a negative image. The 
zinc is now dried and the image touched up with gum where 
necessary, after which the whole is flowed over with a thin 
film of asphalt in benzole. On top of this acid-resisting 
varnish the plate is well inked over by means of a nap 
roller. Then it is redeveloped in water containing some 
chemical destructive to fish-glue, like hydrochloric acid, or 
the development is done with caustic potash, for the resist 
easily stands this, as well as a thorough rubbing with a 
flannel pad. When very thin zinc plates are used, the prints 
are now ready for the offset-press. The finest type-matter 
and half-tones are said to be reproduced sharply in this 
manner, and the time required for the process is but forty 
minutes.” 





Benjamin Franklin 


Half-tone from a steel engraving by Illman & Pilbrow. 
Further data not furnished. 
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Molene City Collede 
Football Celebration 





MENU 


BLUE POINTS 
Olives Celery Radishes 


CHICKEN HALIBUT AU GRATIN 
Green Peas 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 


ROMAN PUNCH 
ROAST PHILADELPHIA CAPON 
LETTUCE SALAD 
ASSORTED CAKES 
ICE CREAM COFFEE 




















A menu suggestion. 
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Grant Park Automobile Club 
BANQUET 


GIVEN BY THE MEMBERS 








BLUE POINTS 
OLIVES RADISHES 


+ 


CLAM SOUP 
- 


COLD ROAST CHICKEN 
NEW POTATOES IN CREAM 





+ 


ICE CREAM 
ASSORTED CAKE 
COFFEE 























A suggestion for a menu. 
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In this series of articles the probl of job ition will be d, and illustrated with numerous examples. These di: and ex 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fund tal principles—the basis of all art expression. 


By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 











With the passing years the custom of observing 
the holiday season by the exchange of greetings and 
good wishes grows. Each year brings a larger num- 
ber of artistic cards, folders, etc., and the past season 
found THE INLAND PRINTER especially well remem- 
bered. Because of the fact that compositors through- 
out the country are constantly being called upon to 
handle work of this character, we feel that a show- 
ing of some of the designs will be of interest, and for 
this reason this department has been devoted this 
month to the reproduction of a limited number. 
Because of the limitations of color, much of the 
beauty of the originals is lost, but the reproductions 
will serve to convey ideas 
as to arrangement. In 
addition to those shown 
in the_ reproductions, 
greetings were received 
from the following: Bert 
Taylor, Toledo, Ohio; 

Cunningham & Company, 
Williamsport, Pa.; The 
News Publishing Com- 
pany, Middlebourne, W. 
Va.; Geo. L. Schussler, 
St. Paul, Minn.; H. C. 
Miller, Stratford, Can- 
ada; J. Orville Wood, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Alfred 
Pye, Alameda, Cal.; 
Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, New York; 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe W. 
Short, Galt, Ont., Can- 
ada; Mr. and Mrs. Jack- 
son, Lansing, Mich.; The 


cago; J. Glenn Holman, 
Findlay, Ohio; 
Whitaker Paper 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

The Galt Reporter, Galt, nN 
Ont., Canada; Mr. and 

Mrs. William C. Magee, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Frazier, 





AY SENT 


Cloister Print Shop, Chi- MITER vi PRIFNOS E TCHT. 
the PAISMART O' WORK ANYA COOD! 
com IMIVEAR FER GROWIN' THINGS 


Unique holiday greeting from Gustave Baumann. 
printed in colors from wood blocks. 


Lawrence, Kan.; F. L. Harness, Montrose, Colo.; 
Chester A. Lyle, Washington, D. C.; N. P. Eby, 
Fresno, Cal.; W. A. Keller Company, St. Paul, Minn.; 
The Cox-Durkee Co., Mitchell, S. D.; Hopson Print- 
ing Company, Omaha, Neb.; The Trapp Print-Shop, 
Topeka, Kan.; Merle Thorpe, Lawrence, Kan.; 
C. W. Miller, Rogersville, Tenn.; Holtville Weekly 
Tribune Printery, Holtville, Cal.; Stutes — Himself, 
Spokane, Wash.; North Battleford Optimist, North 
Battleford, Sask., Canada; Keystone Type Foun- 
dry, Philadelphia, Pa.; Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit, Mich.; Gurnell C. Green, 
London, England; Ralph J. McAnally, Omaha, Neb.; 
Jack Rickettes, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Milbourne 
F. Ellis, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Ye Colonial Art Shop, 
Pasadena, Cal.; Earl H. 
Reed, Chicago; H. W. 
Dennie, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; The Ivy Press, 
Incorporated, Seattle, 
Wash.; The Art Press, 
Weyburn, Sask., Canada; 
The Byxbe Printing 
Shop, Youngstown, Ohio; 
George Batten Company, 
New York city; Hesse 
Envelope & Litho Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; William 
Mitchell Printing Co., 
Greenfield, Ind.; A®itna 
Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; Theo. 
Herzer, manager print- 
ing department; The 
Franklin Company, Chi- 
cago; Conrad Lutz & 
Sons, Burlington, Iowa; 
The DuBois Press, 
Rochester, N. Y.; The 
Beers Press, Trenton, 
N. J.; R. G. McLean, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; The Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, 


Original 
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HOLIDAY 
SEASON of 


MERRY! MERRY! 
BE 
CHRISTMAS 
1913 
TO YOU & YOURS 


. . 


ARTHUR NELSON 








MCMXIII 
MCMNIV 











Mr. Charles R. Capon 


wishes you a 


Merry Christmas 





2 Hancock Avenue (Beacon Hill ) 
Boston 

















Some attractive holiday greetings received by THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Vuletideo 


Greetings 


From BH. WW. Leggett 














Wishes from 
Eomund G. Gress 

























































































From 
Arvilla & Arthur Cole 
Narberth, Pa. 











Some attractive holiday greetings received by THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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e 
Rounds-‘Grman Studio, 
Schiller Building, 


hicago. 


, Illumination, 


Designin ape, 
ettering. 


‘fFand-made books;- resolutions, 
votes of thanks and memorials letter: 
ed and illuminated on vellum, parch- 
ment or paper, and suitably Pound. 


| 

| “Gesxts lettered and illuminated 
| eestor ts Special esentation 
insertion m books. 
| ADrinted books hand illuminated. 


“Diplomas designed, lithographed 


or engraved and names lettered. 


Book p lates designed and en- 
graved. VEcats of arms blaxoned. 


“Kand lettering for advertisin ma, 








Pa.; The Curtis Company, Detroit, Mich.; Hyde 
Brothers, Marietta, Ohio; Wesley Lee, Rockhampton, 
Queensland; B. B. Herbert, Chicago; George D. 
Graham, San Francisco, Cal.; George Victor Bell, 
Portsmouth, Va.; W. J. Hartman, Chicago; Hroar 
Scheibler, New York city: Henry J. Keim, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Walter Meyner, New York city; Henry 
J. Douma, Muskegon, Mich.; John F. Glover, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; The Department of Journalism 
Press, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.; Ernest 
E. Adams; The Baltimore-Maryland Engraving 
Company; Walter B. Gress; Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Washburn, Patchogue; N. Y.; Eugene H. Graves, 
Norfolk, Va.; W. H. Wright, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; Jo Anderson, Sacramento, Cal.; Herbert L. 


Baker, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; L. A. Hornstein, New 
York; Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Foote, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Warren B. Hait, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; The Blakely 
Printing Company, 
Rochelle, Ill.; 
Detroit, 


Chicago; W. H. Hohenadel, 
The Detroit Coin Wrapper Company, 


Mich.; Axel Edw. Sahlin, East Aurora, 


Some attractive holiday greetings received iy: THE INLAND PRINTER. 











Mx. the skin of a gooseberry 


always be large enough foran 
umbrella to cover all your troubles 





The Joys and Blessings of the season wished you by George M. Buenger 


























Fred S. Bertf[ch 5 Ofwald Cooper 
wifh you 
a Merry Chriftmas 


¢ 

















THAT YOU SHOULD HAVE A | 
MERRY CHRISTMAS | 
AND THAT THE NEW YEAR MAY BRING 
YOU INCREASED PROSPERITY AND | 
HAPPINESS IS THE WISH OF 
LEON HOWARD McNEIL 


| 
FINDLAY, OHIO, | 
DECEMBER 25, 1913 








N. Y.; Hal Marchbanks, New York city; 
Mrs. William Porter Williams, Chicago; 


Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Wendorff, Chicago; The John B. Wiggins 


Company; Seneca C. Beach, Portland, Ore.; G. D. 
Crain, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; Daniel Baker, Toronto, 
Canada; The Paragon Press; Chalmers Powell Pan- 
coast, Chicago; The Faithorn Company, Chicago; 
The Switzer Printing Company, Webb City, Mo.; 
Mrs. Henry O. Shepard, Chicago; William Pfaff, 
New Orleans, La.; J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu, 
Hawaii; The News Publishing Company, Middle- 
bourne, W. Va.; The American Printers’ Roller 
Company, Chicago; Gatchell & Manning, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Robert W. Leigh, New Orleans, La.; 
The Gazette Publishing Company, Bellevue, Ohio; 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago; Paul Nathan, 
New York; Calkins & Holden, New York; George 
French, New York; Apollo T. Gaumer, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; F. Lee Allen, Worcester, Mass.; Harry L. 
Gage, Battle Creek, Mich.; The Trow Press, New 
York; National Steel & Copper Plate Company, 
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Chicago; St. Louis Photo Engraving Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chas. F. Meyers, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Doig and Family, Saint John, Canada; 
Chas. J. Carter, Toronto, Canada; Lafayette Doerty, 
Findlay, Ohio; The Ames-Kiebler Company, Toledo, 
Ohio; Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York; Fred 
Haigh, Toledo, Ohio; The Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad and the Western Pacific Railway; Clark & 
Fritts, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Gage, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; John Clyde Oswald, New York; 
C. H. Wilson, Chicago; John Christian Hill, Balti- 
more, Md.; Carson-Harper Company, Denver, Colo.; 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. O. Hobart, Holden, Mo.; J. W. Butler Paper 
Company, Chicago; Charles Francis Press, New 
York; American Type Founders Company, Chicago; 
Hubert S. Foster, Philadelphia, Pa.; The Printing 
Art, Cambridge, Mass.; The Kiesling Company, New 
York; The Acme Engraving and Printing Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J.; Graphic Arts Board of Trade, 
Toronto, Canada; The Berkeley Press, Boston, 
Mass.; Frank J. Wolf, Denver, Colo.; Floyd Irving 
* Olds, Globe, Ariz.; F. Wm. E. Cullingford, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Allan D. Stearns, Milwaukee, Wis.; Bliss 
Printing Co., Rockford, Ill.; Harry J. Freeburg, 
De Land, Fla.; W. H. Wright, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; Clyde Morgan, Rockford, Ill.; Trimmer 
Printing Co., York, Pa.; Cowan & Brookhouse, 
Vancouver, B. C. 





MANUFACTURING PHOTOENGRAVERS AND 
EMPLOYEES GET TOGETHER ON 
THE COST SYSTEM. 


The cost system has generally been considered 
by employees to be a scheme, on the part of the 
employer, to keep tab on the employee and to push 
him to greater ouput. The cost system is a scheme 
for keeping tab on the employee; but, properly 
used, it keeps tab on him in such a way that it reacts 
to his own, every bit as much as to the employer’s, 
benefit. To maintain his financial standing, the pro- 
ducer must receive a reasonable profit over and above 
the actual cost for his product. Without knowing 
what it costs to produce his goods he is at sea regard- 
ing the proper amount to charge—and generally 
has to rely on guesswork. To know what it costs 
to produce his work he must have the hearty codpera- 
tion of each individual in his employ. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note that 
employees are coming, more and more, to realize the 
importance of the cost system, not only as a protec- 
tion to the employer, but to themselves also. Strong 
evidence of this is found in the agreement recently 
entered into by the International Association of 
Manufacturing Photoengravers and the Interna- 
tional Photoengravers’ Union of North America, the 
text of which follows: 


WITNESSETH: First.—It is agreed by the International 
Photoengravers’ Union of North America, that members of the 
International Photoengravers’ Union will codperate with the 
International Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers of 
North America in the installation and operation of the ‘‘ Simple 
Cost System” adopted by the International Association of 
Manufacturing Photoengravers at its convention held in Indian- 


apolis, Indiana, June 23, 24 and 25, 1913, in all photoengraving 
establishments wherein members of the International Photo- 
engravers Union are employed and working under an agreement 
with the local union. 

Second.— It is agreed by the International Association of 
Manufacturing Photoengravers that the object of installing and 
operating the said ‘“‘ Simple Cost System” is for the sole pur- 
pose of determining the true cost of production and its relation 
to existing prices, in order to realize a fair margin of profit 
upon the sale of photoengravings, and that the said “ Simple 
Cost System” is not intended and that it shall not be used in its 
entirety or any part thereof by any employer for the purpose 
of checking up or speeding up the workmen, or used in any way 
detrimental to the workmen or their working conditions. 

Third.— It is agreed by both parties to this afreement that 
in the event of any difference or differences arising in the instal- 
lation, abuse or abuses arising or occurring under or during the 
operation of the said ‘“ Simple Cost System,” such difference or 
differences, abuse or abuses shall be immediately adjusted in the 
following manner: 

A. Whenever any member of either party to this agreement 
and coming under its provisions, shall feel themselves aggrieved 
in the operation of the said “Simple Cost System,” the local 
parties in interest must meet in conference as soon as possible 
and not later than ten (10) days after complaint is made, at 
which conference (or continuation thereof) every effort to agree 
and adjust the grievance shall be made. 

B. If five (5) days after the conference meeting provided in 
section “A,” no agreement or adjustment has been reached, 
either party in interest may refer the grievance or complaint to 
the president of the International Association of Manufacturing 
Photoengravers and the president of the International Photo- 
engravers’ Union for immediate adjustment by submitting a 
complete statement to both of the aforementioned executive 
officers; such statement to embrace a complete statement of 
the grievance or complaint, and relate what effort has been 
made locally to adjust the grievance and cause of failure to do 
so. A copy of this statement must be furnished to all parties 
in dispute by the party referring the complaint or grievance to 
the said executive officers for adjustment, and the party or par- 
ties against whom the complaint or grievance is filed shall 
immediately file its or their answer to all parties in interest. 

C. Immediately upon receipt by the said executive officers of 
such statement, they shall consider and adjust the complaint or 
grievance as soon as possible, but not later than ten (10) days 
after the original complaint has been filed with them. Upon 
their failure to agree or adjust the complaint or grievance, the 
entire matter shall be immediately referred to a joint conference 
committee; which committee shall consist of three members 
selected by and from the executive officers or executive com- 
mittee of the International Association of Manufacturing Photo- 
engravers, and three members selected by and from the execu- 
tive council of the International Photoengravers’ Union, who 
shall meet as soon as possible thereafter, but not later than ten 
(10) days after failure of said executive officers to agree, and 
proceed in adjusting the complaint or grievance. 

D. The time of submission and consideration as fixed in 
sections A, B and C shall be binding in all cases unless the time 
has been expressly extended by the president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers and the 
president of the International Photoengravers’ Union. Such 
extension of time shall apply only to the particular case for 
which it is extended. 

E. All decisions shall become effective at once unless other- 
wise provided and shall be binding upon all, subject to appeal 
to the joint conference committee within thirty (30) days from 
date of decision; but the decisions of the joint conference com- 
mittee shall be final and binding upon all parties in interest. 

F. All expenses incurred by either party attendant upon the 
adjustment of any case shall be borne by each respective party. 

G. The rules of procedure as herein or hereinafter agreed 
to may be amended at any meeting of the joint conference 
committee. 

Fourth.— Both parties to this agreement specifically authorize 
the president of the International Association of Manufacturing 
Photoengravers and the president of the International Photo- 
engravers’ Union to give public disapproval and disavowal to 
any failure upon the part of any party in interest to comply 
with the terms of this agreement, and as herein provided. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
should be marked “‘For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 


in )] of sp unless letter postage is placed on the entire I peci must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 








THOMAS WADE, Cowansville, Quebec.— The specimens are 
well handled and call for no criticism. 

A CIRCULAR from the John T. Palmer Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, is well printed in colors, with an excellent 
piece of half-tone work tipped on one of the inner pages. 

J. WARREN Lewis, Visalia, California.— The designs are all 
neat and attractive, and contain nothing which calls for criti- 
cism. The colors are also well chosen. 

M. WiptMAN PRINTING CoMPANY, Utica, New York.— The 
holiday greeting is very pleasing in its simplicity of design, and 
contains nothing which calls for criticism. 

THEODORE Moore, Lodi, California.— Both of the specimens 
are well designed, the letter-head for the city of Lodi being 
especially pleasing, both in arrangement and colors. 

The Eaton Herald, Eaton, Colorado.— We would suggest that 
on the return-envelope you use a smaller size of type for the 
address line. The greeting is very nicely gotten up. 

CuHas. J. CARTER, Toronto, Canada.— The specimens are 
nicely gotten up, and contain nothing which offers opportunity 
for criticism. The ticket is especially pleasing in design. 

W. CLINTON JONES, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— The menu 
designs are unusually clever and original in their treatment, 
and we find nothing in them which calls for criticism. 

ARTHUR S. FOREMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota.— The job contain- 
ing the combination of type and pen work is very striking, and 
the results have surely warranted the efforts expended. 
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Open this 
Package 
Last 


Alpena Printing Studio 
Second Avenue, Culligan Block 
Alpena, Michigan 
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Package-label design from the Alpena Printing Studio, Alpena, 


Michigan. 


THE MoHN PRINTING CompANY, Northfield, Minnesota.— The 
letter-head is very nicely designed, although the rule across the 
top is just a trifle heavy as compared to the light-faced type. 

A. H. MIsHAw, Toronto, Canada.— The specimens which you 
have sent for criticism are especially pleasing, and we would 
congratulate you upon their excellent appearance. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL specimens from Max Steuerman, Brooklyn, 
New York, are excellent in design, and show a careful regard 
for the underlying principles of pleasing printing. 

From The Rajput Press, Chicago, Illinois, we have received 
an excellent piece of printing in gold and colors. It is a special 
design from a book on genealogy and is very nicely handled. 





Tt thoughts go out to 

you, my friend, this 

happy Christmas 
time, wishing you joy in all 
your deeds and days,—wish- 
ing you time for the task, 


wisdom for the work, peace 
for the pathway, friends for 
fireside, and love 
to the last. 


Edwin Markham 


Design by R. J. McAnally, Omaha, Nebraska. 


L. B. BrusHwoop, Hampton, Virginia.— The cover-design is 
quite pleasing, although the rule decoration is rather strong for 
the type, especially in the lower portion of the page. 

From the Alpena Printing Studio, Alpena, Michigan, we have 
received a package of unusually interesting commercial work. 
The typography is very pleasing and the color combinations are 
harmonious. We show herewith a reproduction of one of the 
designs. 

THE work of R. J. McAnally, Omaha, Nebraska, invariably 
contains much that is interesting in design and color. One of 
the most striking arrangements in a recent package of his 
work is that of a Christmas card, a reproduction of which we 
show herewith. The original was in colors. 












I Would be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those 
who care; 
I Would be strong for there is much to 
suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much 
to dare. 


I would be friend of all--the foe--the 
friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I Would be humble, for I know my 
weakness; 
I would look up--and laugh-and love-- 
and lift. 


— Howard Arnold Walter 





Virginia. 


reproduction of a simple 2nd pleasing arrangement. 


illustrations being handled in an attractive manner. 


rather overbalances the text. 


unusually well handled. 


in one or two series are the most pleasing. 


Springfield. 


Interesting page by The Lorentz Press, Buckhannon, West 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Ray LANE, Sullivan, Illinois—If you had kept the letter- 
head in one series of type the effect would have been more pleas- 
ing. There is too much space between words in the upper line. 





SPECIMENS from The Lorentz Press, Buckhannon, West Vir- 
ginia, are handled in the tasty manner which has always char- 
acterized the work of P. H. Lorentz. We show herewith a 


Morris Reiss, New York city.— The specimens are all well 
handled, although some of the colors are a trifle bright and 
flashy. Your own envelope-corner card is especially so. 
ticket for the lodge entertainment is very nicely arranged. 

THE December issue of The Ess Dee, the monthly magazine 
printed on board the U. S. S. South Dakota, is gotten up in 
attractive holiday style. The work is nicely done, both text and 


The 


W. O. HALL, Cleveland, Ohio.—A design which would have 
allowed of slightly larger type would have been more pleasing 
for the holiday greeting. As it is now arranged, the decoration 


THE DuBors Press, Rochester, New York.— The folder is 
very nicely printed, although perhaps a slightly stronger tint 
would be desirable for the border. The half-tones have been 


E. T. CHANEY, Victoria, B. C.— The specimens are quite 
satisfactory, although we note that on one or two of them you 
have used too many type-faces. Those specimens which are set 


HEREWITH we show a reproduction of the title-page of a 
handsome booklet gotten out in connection with the recent dedi- 
cation of municipal buildings at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
keeping with the balance of the work, this page is an excel- 
lent example of dignified simplicity in type-arrangement. 
booklet bears the imprint of the F. A. Bassette Company, of 
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SPECIMENS from George Wetzel, New Orleans, Louisiana, are 
invariably pleasing in design and color. Simplicity of arrange- 
ment characterizes the work, and harmony of shape and tone 
has been carefully preserved. 

Oscar A. MENKE, St. Louis, Missouri.— The arrangement of 
the letter-head is very satisfactory, although we think that the 
use of one style of lining gothic in connection with the text 
type would be quite sufficient. 




































| HOWARD SMITH | 
. PAPER MILLS | 
5 | LIMITE D 1 
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Cover of a booklet by the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. 


WE show herewith a reproduction of the cover of a hand- 
some booklet issued by the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. The original is printed in black and gold on 
white antique stock, and is very consistent in its treatment. 
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| SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A dignified and simple title-page arrangement. By the F. A. 
Bassette Co., Springfield, Massachusetts. 


RECENT specimens from C. W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
show the same eareful treatment that has characterized his pre- 
vious work. Simplicity of design and carefully selected colors 
are the most prominent features. 
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H. E. Ristey, Perryville, Missouri— We would congratulate 
you upon the excellence of the specimens which you have sub- 
mitted for criticism. The specimens of commercial stationery 
are unusually good in design. 





Che 
Prince Frederick Bank 


OF THE EASTERN SHORE TRUST COMPANY 
PRINCE FREDERICK, MARYLAND 





| JOHAN B. GRAY, President i: R. B. SMOOT, Cashier 
| OBADIAH L. KING, Asst. Cashier 


oe 


| THOMAS PARRAN 

GEORGE W. DOWELL J. BRISCOE BUNTING 
| GEORGE D. TURNER WESLEY SHEMWELL 
| REUBEN BOWEN 


JOHN B. GRAY 





A page by David J. Gildea, Catonsville, Maryland. 


AMONG recent specimens from David J. Gildea, Catonsville, 
Maryland, is an attractive four-page leaflet, the title-page of 
which we have reproduced herewith. The original is printed in 
black and orange-red on india-tint stock. 
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A BILL-HEAD and a letter-head from the Canton Typesetting 
Company, Canton, Ohio, are especially interesting because of 
the fact that they were set entirely on the linotype. Both are 
well arranged, the letter-head being especially good. 

Boyp PRINTING CoMPANY, Lincoln, Nebraska.— Your com- 
mercial specimens are unusually pleasing, both in design and 
color, the combination used on your own letter-head being very 
good indeed. 





(Darie Olcott Clonrert 
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An attractive ticket-design by F. L. Harness, Montrose, 
Colorado. 


F. L. Harness, Montrose, Colorado.—All of the specimens 
are well handled, both the designs and color-combinations being 
pleasing. The concert admission-ticket is an interesting design, 
and we show herewith a reproduction of it. 

M. E. REYNOLDs, ‘Columbus, Kansas.— We note that you have 
used several different type-faces on the removal announcement, 
and would suggest that you keep each design in one series of 
type, or possibly two, in order that harmony of shape and tone 
may be secured. 

From E. R. Mixer, New York city, we have received a copy 
of the latest edition of the Automobile Blue Book. This booklet 
is unusual in its treatment and is an excellent example of the 
effectiveness that can be obtained with a tint-block and reverse 
printing. The tint-blocks, which contain the illustrations in 
reverse, are printed in gray ink on white stock, and the text is 
printed in blue. 
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Pages from the latest edition of the Automobile Blue Book. Original in colors. 


L. Foster KING, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— The cards have 
been gotten up in a very pleasing manner, and offer little oppor- 
tunity for criticism. We would suggest, however, that you 
avoid the wide spacing of condensed type. 


CoNWAY PRINTING CoMPANY, Charlottesville, Virginia.— We 
find nothing whatever to criticize in the specimens which you 
have sent. The arrangements are good and the color combina- 
tions are very pleasing. 
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A CAREFUL consideration for the principles of good design 
characterizes the typography of W. J. Hundley, Clinton, Iowa. 
Among recent specimens from him are a number of interesting 
postal-card arrangements, a few of which we show herewith. 

PLAIN old-style roman type characterizes the product of The 
Berkeley Press, Boston, Massachusetts. The reproduction shown 
herewith will give an excellent idea of the general style used, 
and will illustrate the effectiveness of simple type-treatments. 

THE MoNotyPeE ComMposiITION CoMPANY, of New York city, 
has issued a book showing the type-faces in use in its plant. 
The book is nicely gotten up and is printed in colors. Various 
styles of type arrangement are shown, all of them being very 
attractive. 


You are cordially invited to attend a Dancing 
Party at the Clinton Boat Club 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 10th. 


$1.00 8tol Britt 





You are cordially invited to attend a Select Dance 
given by the Phoenix Club, at Eagle Point 
Park, Friday evening, September 12 
Claussen’s Orchestra Gents 50¢, Ladies 10c 


Please present invitations 














ear Sir: You are cordially invited to attend a 

COMPLIMENTARY INFORMAL SMOKER to be given 
by the Clinton Boat Club, at the club rooms, Friday 
evening, August 15, 1913, at eight o'clock sharp. 

















Pleasing typography by J. W. Hundley, Clinton, Iowa. 


From T. H. Stark, advertising manager of the Louisville 
Paper Company, Louisville, Kentucky, we have received a copy 
of the program of its “Annual Round Up.” The program, 
which is the work of John P. Morton & Co., is a very creditable 
piece of printing. 

JOHN Murray, Los Angeles, California.— While both of the 
letter-heads are good in design, we rather prefer the one which 
you have set, due to the fact that its general shape is more in 
keeping with the shape of the heading itself. The other speci- 
mens are good. 

THE Galt Reporter Press, Galt, Ontario.— The designs are 
all very neatly arranged, and we note that you have made a 
practice of keeping each piece of work in one series of type, 
thus securing a harmony of shape and tone, which is not always 
possible where several type-faces are used in the same job. 


FRANK H. RAWLINGS, Fort Worth, Texas.— The specimens 
are well handled throughout, and contain little which calls for 
criticism. We would, however, call your attention to the fact 
that the yellow-orange color which is used on the brown stock 
is hardly strong enough. 
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R. A. McRae 
Cochran, Ga. 








By B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. 


From B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia, we have received a 
package of interesting commercial work. The designs are all 
very neat and tasty, and the color combinations have been care- 
fully chosen. We show herewith a few reproductions which 
will give a general idea of the character of the work. 


Loose Leaf 
Books 


Our knowledge of the 
different styles and pat- 
terns of binders —and 
our experience in plan- 
ning forms and blanks 
will be of value to you 


Weshall be pleased to 
help you select the 
binder Jest suited to your 
needs and arrange the 
forms to use in it 
Telephone us— Main 1770 


The Berkeley Press 
127 Federal Street 
Boston 


eee DN 


Interesting typography by The Berkeley Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Wm. McCuL.LoucH, Toronto, Ontario.— The booklets are all 
pleasing in general arrangement, and with the exception of the 
fact that in one or two cases the decorative spots are too heavy 
to harmonize with the type used we have no criticisms to offer 
on the work. 

THE E.Lectric City PRINTING CoMPANY, Great Falls, Montana. 
— The specimens are all excellent, both in design and color. 
Your advertisements, especially those in the menu, are unusu- 
ally well arranged, and we would compliment you upon the 
manner in which you have confined them to but few type-faces. 
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CLypE A. CRAWForRD, Albany, Oregon.— The booklet is origi- 
nal in design, although we think that if the border design were 
printed in a much lighter tint the effect would be more pleas- 
ing. The brown used for the border does not harmonize well 
with the red and green combination used for the holly decora- 
tion. 

From the Marshall & Bruce Co., Nashville, Tennessee, we have 
received a copy of a booklet recently issued to emphasize the 
ability of that house to produce printing of the better kind. 
The work shown in the booklet is certainly an evidence of that 
ability, the character of the design and mechanical execution 
being exceptionally high. 
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Interesting page from The Blakely Bulletin, the house organ of 
The Blakely Printing Co., Chicago. ; 


WILLIAM HANSFoRD, JR., Somerset, Kentucky.— While the 
specimens are quite satisfactory in appearance, we would call 
your attention to the fact that where rules are used, either for 
the making of panels or the underscoring of words or lines, 
care should be taken that they are of the proper weight to har- 
monize in tone with the type with which they are used. 

THE printing-hovse of Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas, has 
marked its forty-fifth anniversary by the issuing of an attrac- 
tive booklet, containing a history of the firm and a complete 
description of the plant. The booklet is illustrated with numer- 
ous half-tones showing views of the various departments and 
portraits of the members of the firm and heads of departments. 

Won. S. Foster, Kettering, England.— The bazaar booklet 
would be more pleasing, both in the advertising and text pages, 
if there was less mixing of different type-faces. As far as pos- 
sible, each advertisement should be kept in one or two series of 
type, and if you were to confine all of the advertising pages to 
one or two series, the effect would be still more satisfactory, 
without loss of advertising value. 

J. FRANK CANDETO, were to 
simplify your designs by gathering the type-matter into two or 
three groups instead of spreading it over the entire page your 
specimens would be much more pleasing in appearance. This 
applies particularly to the title-page of the booklet for the 
pienic of Alee Temple. The circular entitled ‘‘Advertising”’ is 
nicely arranged, and we show herewith a reproduction of it. 


the house organ of The Blakely 
much use is made of hand- 
reproduction of a page 


In The Blakely Bulletin, 
Printing Company, of Chicago, 
lettered designs. The accompanying 








We used to regard advertising as an economic waste 
Now we look upon it as an economic necessity 

There once was an assumption that men who adver- 
tised were fraudulent in their intents. hence arose the idea 
that advertising was unethical. and this fallacy still obtains 
in the traditions of a few certain societies and professions 

Commonsense people all now recognize the value of 
letting the public know who you are. and what you have 
to offer the world in the way of commodity or service 

When we speak of advertising we speak of the most 
powerful force that acts today in the world of business 

The American people form by all odds the best edu- 
cated and most open-minded public in the world. All they 
want is the truth. and when they get that. they act clearly. 
logically and sometimes with surprising speed 

The public wants to know the facts. It wants the facts 
about a kind of shoe or a brand of flour. It wants to know 
the kind of stuff that goes into a suit of clothes or a pack- 
age of crackers 

The one thing above all others the public demands 
is publicity 

It has learned to be very skeptical about any event 
that occurs in the dark 

It is our business to serve you by producing advertis- 
ing, such advertising that will help your business. We ask 
for the opportunity to prove our ability to serve you in a 
satisfactory manner 





COMMERCIAL LITHOGRAPH & PRINTING CO. 
NINE BAY STREET. WEST. SAVANNAH. GEORGIA 


DS KULINAN, Prenden Ht VAISBERG. Monage 




















Circular by J. Frank Candeto, Savannah, Georgia. 


DVERTISE 
IRECT 


se the printer’s product and go after 

sales by the shortest route. It’s the 
advertising you put in the mails your- 
self, addressed to the people you want 
tosell, and who ought to buy your goods 
that, nine times out of ten, is the most 
economical and most effective—if Well 
Printed and on Good Paper. 


The Booklet, the Catalog, the House 
Organ, the Letter—these are the busi- 
ness producers for the modern-day busi- 
ness man. Use them, not alone because 
of their intimate and personal appeal, 
but because they enable you to concen- 
trate on all or part of your prospects 
in a field without any lost motion. 

Analyze your selling problem, and see if 
Direct Advertising is not the straightest 
line between you and bigger sales. 


THE J‘W-BURKE CO- 


Makers of Fine Printing 
MACON, GEORGIA 








By B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. 


taken from a recent number will give an idea of the effective 
manner in which this feature is handled. 
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This Book of 
CuristTMas is a found and good perfwafion 
for Gentlemen, and all wealthy 
men, to keepe a good 
Chrifimas. 


BY t.a4. 
Printed for R. L., by 
Gilbert Mabbott, London, 
1647. 


Reprinted by 
Taylor, Nafb & Taylor, San Francifco, 
for Private Diftribution, 
1913. 
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Here is proved the caufe as Free-will ~— erings, 
and to be liberall to the poore, here is found & 


good Arguments for it, taken and proved out of 
Scripture, as any hath been written a long time. 


HIS Feftivall and good time of Chriftmas, or 
of our Saviours birth, when God became man, 
born of a pure Virgin, when the brightnes of 

the glory became cohered with mans nature, when 
the word was made flefh, and dwelt amongft us, 
when Chrift Jefus came into the world to reftore 
mankinde to an everlafting glorious eftate. Again, 
this very good time of Chrifts birth fome men do not 
greatly defire to have this day fanétified with thank{- 
giving, nor yet their poore kindred and poore neigh- 
bours feafted with Chriftian mirth and love, but I 
hope thefe men will change their judgement, when 
it fhall pleafe God to increafe faith and knowledge, 
and it may pleafe God this book may give or fhew a 
little light to their knowledge, for by Gods help we 
will bring both Scripture and reafon, and that wife 
and godly Chriftians of very ancient time have kept 
it and maintained it, and therefore I hope that 

good 


Two pages freee a qr ener ese booklet feaned by Taylor, Nash & Taylor, San Francisco, California. 


C. R. Bates, Parry Sound, Ontario.— The border which you 
have used on the program is a trifle too decorative, especially 
for the inner pages. The page which backs the title-page would 
be more pleasing with the group placed a trifle higher, dividing 
the page into spaces of unequal size, and we would also suggest 
that you avoid an arrangement of words which brings only part 
of a word in the last line of a paragraph. 


L. B. Carn, Bunceton, Missouri.— A noticeable feature in 
your commercial specimens is the use of too many type-faces. 
By keeping each job in one or two series we secure a harmony 
which is not obtained where several type-faces are employed. 
In any event, we should select type-faces which will harmonize 
in shape and tone, and avoid combinations of condensed and 
extended letters. 

The Florida Advocate, Wauchula, Florida.— The booklet is 
very cleverly gotten up, and the views are especially interest- 
ing. They do not show to the best advantage, however, due to 
the fact that the tint in the background is rather strong and 
is of a color which conflicts with the color used for the cuts. 
A tint of a green or blue hue would serve to bring the illustra- 
tions out better by reason of the contrast. 

IN accordance with its custom of remembering its patrons 
at the holiday season, Taylor, Nash & Taylor, of San Francisco, 
this year published as a holiday greeting a unique volume enti- 
tled ‘‘ A Ha! Christmas.” The original of the book was printed 
266 years ago, and in the reproduction the spelling and punc- 
tuation (as well as the misspelling) have been faithfully fol- 
lowed. Three hundred copies were printed on hand-made 
paper, and we show herewith reproductions of two of the 
pages. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of the title-page of ‘‘ Type 
Spacing,” an extremely interesting book, by E. R. Currier. 
Mr. Currier has written many illuminating articles on the 
various phases of typography, and in this book he treats the 
question of spacing in a very informing manner. A _ limited 
edition of three hundred copies has been issued by J. M. Bowles, 
of New York, the work being done by Norman T. A. Munder 
& Company, of Baltimore. It is printed in colors on hand- 
made stock, and artistically bound in boards. 





TYPE SPACING 
BY E.R.CURRIER 


J.M. BOWLES: NEW YORK 


Title-page of a handsome book published by J. M. Bowles, 


New York. 














From Fred. Doig, St. John, New Brunswick, we have received 
another package of excellent commercial specimens. Mr. Doig’s 
work is pleasing in design and the color combinations are care- 
fully chosen. We show herewith reproductions of some of the 
specimens. 
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Annual Dinner 


Central Pennsylvania 
Branch of Jefferson 
Alumni Association 
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October 16, 1913 
Logan House 
Altoona, Pa. 














By C. F. Skelly, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 






J. A. McGowan, Nokomis, Saskatchewan.— We would sug- 
gest that the rules and decorative spot on the letter-head be 
printed in a lighter brown, inclining more toward the yellow. 
The rules are a trifle too heavy for a strong color such as you 
have used. The combining of the text type with the larger 
sizes of the square gothic letter accentuates the lack of shape- 
harmony between the two letters. 

From M. E. Miller, Fairmont, West Virginia, we have 
received a copy of ‘“‘ Modern Printing in the Making,” a booklet 
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Pages from a booklet by the Progressive Composition Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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recently issued by the Fairmont Printing and Lithographing 
Company. The booklet is descriptive of the plant of this com- 
pany, and is well illustrated with half-tones showing views in 
the various departments. The work throughout has been very 
nicely handled. 







THE printer is not always careful to do his own advertising 
in the most effective manner. The printed matter which he 
produces in advertising his own business is not infrequently 
below par. This is perhaps more often noticeable in books or 
booklets gotten out to show the specimens of type-faces in use 
in the shop. For this reason, a booklet recently issued by the 
Progressive Composition Company, of Philadelphia, is especially 
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Cover-page by Fred. Doig, St. John, New Brunswick. 







interesting. It was issued to give publicity to the linotype ser- 
vice of the company and to show the variety of faces at the dis- 
posal of its patrons. We show herewith reproductions of some 
of the pages, from which may be gained an idea of the general 































































The originals are printed in two colors, the bor- 


arrangement. 
ders being in gray and the balance of the matter in black. 


F. W. Kurk, Anadarko, Oklahoma.— The high-school annual 


is nicely arranged, although there are one or two points to 
which we would eall your attention. On the title-page we would 
suggest that you place the line which is now in the upper left- 
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By B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. 


hand corner directly above the main line, and then raise the 
entire group of type a trifle. A feeling for proportion, or the 


pleasing inequality in the parts of an object, would suggest 
that the text matter on the dedication-page be placed in the 
upper portion of the page rather than directly in the center as 
you have shown it. 
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Card by Fred. Doig, St. John, New Brunswick. 





Arkansas.— Your 


Camden, 
In order to have shape 
and tone harmony, both of which are essential to good typog- 
raphy, it is necessary that the type-faces used in a job shall 


BRowN PRINTING COMPANY, 
invoice contains too many type-faces. 
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not conflict with each other, either in their shapes or in their 
tone or strength of color. In this invoice-design you have com- 
bined condensed and extended gothic letters, heavy and light 
gothic letters, and roman and text letters, and the general 
effect is not as pleasing as would be the use of but one or two 
series. We would also call your attention to the fact that the 
text letters, which were originally designed to set close together 
and save space, should never be spaced widely, either between 
letters, words or lines. 

DuRING the past month calendars have been received from 
the following: John W. Little & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; The A. B. Doerty Co., Findlay, Ohio; The Wellington 
Woolen Manufacturing Co., Wellington, New Zealand; The 
Batavia, New York; Wm. H. 


Johnston Harvester Company, 
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Pool Printing and Binding Co., Chicago, Illinois; Denver & 
Rio Grande Railway; Carl Boroughs, Brooklyn, New York; 
White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts ; 
Stettmer, Brothers, New York city; Thomas Todd, Boston, 
Massachusetts; The Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Denver, Colo- 
rado; Libbie Printing Company, Boston, Massachusetts; The 
Post Express Printing Company, Rochester, New York; The 
New York Edison Company, New York city; The Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad; The Commonwealth Press, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; J. M. Huber, New York city; J. & A. MeMillan, St. 
John, New Brunswick; The Stone Printing and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Roanoke, Virginia; Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Chicago; Wild & Stevens, Boston, Massachusetts. 





HIS GEM. 


He wrote a bright poetic gem, 
His muse’s first endeavor ; 
The verses, as he studied them, 
No fault betrayed, whatever. 


The poem brought him joy serene; 
Fame’s messenger he hailed it, 

And to a worthy magazine 

In anxious haste he mailed it. 


A week had scarcely passed away 
When back they brought his verses ; 

Against the editor that day 

He breathed a thousand curses. 


He filed away his gem declined, 
And presently forgot it; 

In later years it came to mind, 

And curiously he sought it. 


He cast the crumpled thing aside 
When he had coldly read it; 
“God bless that editor,” he cried ; 
“I’m glad he’s there to edit.” 
—S. E. Kiser in Chicago Record-Herald. 
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THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 
First of a series of calendar designs illustrative of the progress of the printing art. 
Designed and drawn by Carl Scheffler, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 
Second of a series of calendar designs illustrative of the progress of the printing art. 
Designed and drawn by Carl Scheffler, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Business Success. 


The new year has begun and the old year 1913 is closed, 
and you are thinking of the results that have been achieved 
—of your business success during the past year. How 
great was that success; do you really know? Have you 
the means of actually finding out or are you going by 
rule of thumb and subtract the income from the outgo, and 
claim that all the rest is profit? 

This is a serious question to every printer, as to every 
business man, and unless you have a correct cost system 
that takes account of actual values as well as money pay- 
ments, you do not know where you are, and are only 
guessing whether you made a profit or not. 

The new year is also the time for the putting into prac- 
tice of good resolutions, and the ideal time to install a cost 
system in your plant that will give true results, not only at 
the end of the year but all through the year, not only on 
the gross business but also on the individual job. 

Business success is that condition where you have not 
only built up a comfortable bulk of business with substan- 
tial, good-paying customers, but have also built on lines 
that secure you a fair net profit after you have put aside 
the amount required for the interest on your investment 
and the depreciation for the year (put them aside for use 
in paying yourself interest and forming a replacement 
fund with which to renew the plant when worn out), have 
paid yourself a fair salary in proportion to what you would 
have to pay another to do your work, and paid all bills or 
provided for their payment. When you have done all this 
you can claim to be a successful printer and not before. 

Such a condition of success is impossible without a cost 
system; that is why we urge it as a necessary method of 
conducting business, and the Standard cost system is the 
simplest and most effective and that is why we recommend 
it to all printers who do not feel that they can employ high- 
priced experts to devise systems that will not give them 
any more. 

This is a serious time of the year and a serious subject, 
and you should not dismiss it lightly if you want to be a 
success the coming year. 


To What Is Your Customer Entitled? 


The question has been raised as to what the buyer is 
entitled to in the way of prices for his work. To make it 
more distinct we will repeat our correspondent’s question: 

“Tn our city are three plants: one with every up-to- 
date facility for rapid production and all the latest fads; 
another with ordinary good equipment and really a first- 
class plant; a third with quite a lot of old type and some 
new and more old machines. Now, the first plant by 
using its facilities to the utmost can produce a certain job 
at, say, $500 (to make an even figure), the second will 
have a cost of about $530, and the third can not get the 
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job through at less than $580. 
exact but very nearly correct. 
price for that job?” 

As we understand it these figures are actual cost of 
production, and the job is not one which can only be done 
on special machinery owned by plant No. 1, but such as 
might be done in any ordinary printing-office. 

Here is a question of trade ethics peculiar to our busi- 
ness, for in most other lines the market values are fixed 
by trade conditions, and the man having the best facilities 
would make the least possible cut and pocket the major 
part of the difference as a reward for his initiative and 
energy in securing the better facilities: Possibly, the man 
with the higher cost would find himself so dangerously 
near the selling price that he would wake up and improve 
his plant or refuse the business. But not so the printer, 
he would add a minimum profit and take chances. 

As we have said before and fully believe, the man who 
has the foresight and nerve to so equip his plant and 
increase its efficiency is entitled to a larger profit than the 
man who fails to see his opportunity; in fact, he must 
get it, as the higher efficiency is short-lived unless kept up 
by constant costly watchfulness; and the better plant 
depreciates more rapidly, not only of itself, but because 
of the spread of the use of the very machines and methods 
that make it the better plant to-day, and therefore, expen- 
ditures for new facilities and methods must continually be 
made. 

The man who fails to keep up to the times and supply 
himself with at least average facilities does not deserve 
consideration, and really gets none, from the buying public. 
It looks upon him as the under dog — the man going down 
hill — and never fails to give him a kick or a push. He 
must meet market conditions or give up. 

This brings us face to face with our old friend, the 
“law of average,” and his method of rewarding the faith- 
ful and punishing the laggard in the business race. The 
customer himself will naturally buy of the lowest bidder, 
and rightfully, too; but the right price is that which 
would give a fair profit in a moderately well-equipped and 
well-managed shop. 

If No. 2, who is supposed to have a moderately well- 
equipped plant, shows a real cost of $530, and a correct 
net profit is twenty per cent of the actual selling price, 
then the job should be priced at $662.50. Such a price 
would give No. 3 a profit of only $82.50 or 12.4 per cent 
of the selling price. No. 1, however, would make a profit 
of $162.50, equivalent to 32% per cent theoretically, but 
we doubt if actual practice would show over 25 per cent 
when his extra shrinkage as mentioned above was con- 
sidered. 

Perhaps some would contend that 20 per cent is too 
much profit on the average selling price, and name other 


These figures are not 
Now what is the right 
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businesses where less is considered sufficient. Suppose, for 
the sake of the argument, we figure out the profit of these 
three printers on a basis of adding 15 per cent to the cost 
of the average or middle man of the three. This would 
give the following results: No. 2 would sell the job for 
$609.50, and make a net profit on that selling price of 
$79.50 or a little over 13 per cent; No. 1 selling at the 
same price would have a profit of $109.50, equal to 17.9 
per cent; while No. 3 would only receive a net profit of 
$29.50, only 4.8 per cent— much too little for a safe 
business. 

The establishment of average prices for all grades of 
printing, which is what the various organizations of 
printers have been working for whether they have estab- 
lished arbitrary prices or not, would force the laggards to 
improve their facilities or get out, and offer big induce- 
ments to the best-equipped plants to keep in the front 
rank. It would help the customer by preventing him from 
overcharge by the poorly equipped and managed plant, and 
benefit him as much as it would the printing-trade. 

Our correspondent has named a very moderate differ- 
ence in costs between the highest and the lowest, which 
makes our analysis less striking. Under a 25 per cent 
addition these printers would have quoted $625, $662.50, 
and $725, respectively, while many are actually making 
quotations that vary fully 33% per cent to 50 per cent, 
presumably figuring on their supposed costs. 

Think this question over seriously, and at the same 
time consider the condition of your plant, and be hon- 
est with yourself in judging where you are in the scale of 
equipment; then take it up at the next meeting of your 


organization and talk it over with your fellow victims of 
the system of reckless bidding and see what you and they 


can do to correct this awful abuse of great variation of 
bids on what your customer believes to be one and the 
same job. 

A full, free and frank discussion of this matter, at 
least once every six months, by every printers’ organiza- 
tion in the land would inevitably produce results that would 
add to the respect in which printers are held by other 
business men, and increase their net profits while giving 
the customer a squarer deal. 


Before or After? 


Have you ever had any experiences with the plumbers 
and builders in the way of getting estimates and then try- 
ing to make the bills you received agree with those esti- 
mates which you, in your innocent thought of the printer’s 
method, took to be promises that the work would be done 
for the amounts mentioned? Have you? Well, then you 
know that your friends the plumber, the carpenter and 
the painter, et al., have guessed as near as they could to 
the price under the conditions you named, or that they 
imagined after you had allowed them to inspect the plans 
or look over the place, but that the actual work they have 
done is somewhat different, and that therefore you must 
pay for what you received in the way of extras. Arguments 
amount to little, and threats to less, if your tradesmen are 
of the usual kind. You may change to another firm next 
time, but you will find that the only way you can get 
the job at estimate price is to tell them in advance that 
they must name a maximum figure and then take what you 
get. 

How different from the printer’s way of doing things. 
He looks over last year’s catalogue and some partially 
prepared copy, hears the buyer say that it will not be as 
heavy as last year, and that he must have a low estimate 
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at once. Mr. Printer makes the estimate at what he 
thinks is the correct figure, pares off a trifle for fear his 
competitor may be lower and presents it to Mr. Buyer, 
only to be told he is too high, way out of sight, a robber, 
or some equally flattering thing, and given the chance to 
cut some more. 

Does Mr. Printer say: ‘“ Mr. Buyer, this is only an 
estimate on your partially prepared copy, the price will 
probably vary when the work is done, and you may want 
to make some changes that will affect the price.” Usually 
he does not; but the extra cost generally does occur. 

A price before the copy is actually all prepared, laid 
out, the style decided on and papers selected is, at best, 
unfair to both parties. An estimate of the probable cost 
is all right; but a fixed price is not. 

The printer has the same right as other craftsmen. 
who take fewer chances, to make his estimate before and a 
correct price for the actual work and material used after, 
and would get it if he would simply refuse to give a bind- 
ing estimate, except on carefully made specifications, with 
a fair allowance for emergencies and with the under- 
standing that all changes of any kind would entail an extra 
cost. 

Here is a thought that should be taken up by all print- 
ers’ organizations and fully discussed. 


O Ye of Little Faith. 


“One of the greatest influences that have worked to 
prevent the spread of the cost-system dogma is the con- 
ceitedness of the average printer who has partially suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a plant and a feeling of independence.” 
Such were the words of an organization worker recently, 
after an afternoon spent trying to get a few small print- 
ers to put the cost system at work in their plants. Having 
heard the old gags about “ knowing just how long it should 
take to do the work because they were practical printers,” 
and “look at this plant when I only had a single press 
and a few fonts of type when I started; where did it come 
from if I did not make a profit?” he felt he had good 
reason to call such men boneheads or something worse. 

But let us consider the matter a little, we who have 
been through the mill of building up a plant from nothing, 
or less; we who can put ourselves in the small printer’s 
place and look at it from his point of view. He feels 
that he needs every dollar and has nothing to waste on 
experimental things such as he considers the cost system, 
and even though you offer to install it for nothing he 
knows it will cost something to run it. He knows that he 
often sells a job for less than it ought to be priced and 
sometimes at an actual loss, but he does not see how the 
cost system is going to prevent that. 

You tell him that the cost system will show him the 
right price and what jobs he is losing on, so that he can 
drop them and seek others that yield a proper profit, and 
he thinks of that job for Jones, Brown or Robinson that 
you took for far less than his figure, and, as he thinks, at 
less than cost. 

You tell him of the cost of depreciation and interest, 
and that he should have a replacement fund equal at least 
to the difference between the present value of his plant 
and a new one containing the same material and equip- 
ment; what would you say if he asked you about your 
replacement fund? 

The small printer is not so conceited as this worker 
claims, but he is timid and fearful; he has had so many 
bitter experiences of meeting cut prices made by you and 
his other competitors that he has no confidence in your 
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story, and is suspicious that you are simply trying to “ put 
one over on him,” as they say on the street. 

It is you, working for betterment and trying to help 
your fellow, who is conceited; but your great fault is that 
you have so little faith in your own theories that you do 
not practice what you preach. You belong to a Franklin 
Club, or a Board of Trade, or a Typothetx, or a Master 
Printers’ Association that is working for the establish- 
nent of cost systems in every plant and a market rate for 
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It is possible to have a cost system so correct that it 
will check up every incorrect expenditure, show you every 
error in pricing, and do everything that can be done out- 
side of yourself to prevent you from making a fool of 
yourself in the eyes of your customers and your fellow 
printers; but you must let it be correct and not try to 
doctor it because it shows up your bad breaks or poor 
management. You must abide by its records as being as 
unchangeable as the famed laws of the Medes and Per- 


BENJAMIN] FRANKLIN. 


Half-tone from an engraving by C. Turner, A. R. A., from a painting by M. Chamberlin. 


printing such as is known in other lines of trade, but you 
do not have faith in your own teachings. You ask the 
right price when you feel that competition is not keen, 
but as soon as you think the cutter is on the job you lose 
faith in the averages and costs shown by your own sys- 
tem, and drop all profit and a nice slice of real cost to get 
the job and thereby create another buyer of cheap print- 
ing that it will take years to convert to a correct buyer. 

If you have not perfect faith in your cost system go 
over it carefully, find the weak point and correct or 
strengthen it until you have an abiding faith in its 
returns. If you can not find'the place yourself, send for 
the expert and let him point it out and then correct it; it 
will be the most profitable investment you ever made. 


sians. When you can do this, the cost system will make 
you prosperous in spite of yourself and give you time to 
show others how it is being done. 

While you are among those of little faith you will be 
uncomfortable and in hot water, because you have noth- 
ing to fall back upon when pushed by designing buyers of 
printing. There is no reason in the world why a buyer 
should not buy on the cheapest market and from the 
cheapest man so long as he does not force prices down by 
misrepresentations; but there are many reasons why the 
seller should be absolutely certain that his price is right 
and that it contains a real profit for his equipment — not 
for the other fellow’s. 


This brings us to another point. When your cost 
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system shows a higher cost do not blame every one within 
reach, but sit down and study your records and see if you 
are getting the work that is suited to your equipment. 
You know the remedy. 

It is still early enough in 1914 to make your cost sys- 
tem such that you will have full faith in its returns, and 
you should do so at once. If it is a good thing for any 
one it is a good thing for you. Get busy at once and make 
it what it ought to be, so that you will not be faithless but 
believing, and then when you talk to the fellow who has no 
cost system you will be so full of enthusiasm that he can 
not help being convinced that he ought to have it also. 

The greatest obstacle to the growth of the cost system 
is those printers who have partially installed it either 
through laziness or conceit, and who have little faith in 
its results because they know that their systems are not 
dependable. This is the thing that keeps the other fellow 
from putting in the cost system. Resolve that from now 
on you will be honest with yourself and your business, and 
live up to the cost system and make that cost system as 
exact as care and intelligence can make it. Then you will 
not be faithless but believing. 


A Just Rebuke. 


The following true story shows how the buyer of print- 
ing regards the varying estimates furnished him by mem- 
bers of the craft who claim that they are “able to run 
their own business, and do not need to be shown how to 
estimate, and have no time to monkey with a lot of records 
and blanks called a cost system.” Those are the exact 
words of the man who made the break told of in this little 
bit of history. 

A business man in a city of something near five hundred 


thousand population called for estimates on a catalogue, 
and being anxious to get it as cheaply as possible called 
so loudly that he received ten bids, ranging from $390 
down to $180, all but three being above the $300 limit. 
After scheduling the bids, he was called on by the man 
who had bid $180, who quite confidently asked for the copy, 


saying that he knew that his bid was the lowest. The 
buyer simply shook his head and said, “ There must be 
some mistake in your figures.” The salesman looked at a 
notebook which he took from his pocket and said, “I don’t 
see how we can do any better, but I will take it at $175.” 
He was told that he had better go back and go over his 
figures again and come in to-morrow. He did so; but 
looked very much crestfallen as he quietly said, “ We made 
a serious mistake in that estimate and find that it should 
have been $325, and that is really a very low price.” 

Then the buyer raised his voice and spoke thus to that 
salesman: “ Yesterday you wasted my time by putting in 
a fool price and to-day you want to rob me, what kind of 
business do you call that? Get out of here. I can not 
afford to deal with such a house as yours.” 

The job was placed at a price of $315 with a stationery 
house which farmed it out and made a sure profit, while 
the printer who did it made a real loss, for the job required 
$68 worth of composition and make-up and took $178 net 
invoice price for paper, and called for a careful half-tone 
make-ready of three forms of sixteen pages on 25 by 38 
inch stock, worth at least $50 more. About $375 would 
have been a fair price, and only four of the ten bid any- 
where near it. 

This is the kind of thing that makes shoppers of our 
customers and creates suspicion in their minds that there 
is no bottom to printing prices or that the man quoting a 
fair price is robbing them and piling up enormous profits. 
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One would think that, with all that has been written 
and printed about estimating there would be greater uni- 
formity, and it is almost discouraging to those engaged in 
the work; yet it should be an incentive to keep on. 

Let every printers’ organization in the land begin the 
education of the buyer by sending to his trade organs the 
truth about printing prices, and by circulating in their own 
cities tracts showing conditions as they are and asking for 
a fair deal, and above all pushing for a cost system in each 
plant. 

The Cost of Pamphlet Binding. 


For some occult reason, printers, large and small, will 
persist in running half-equipped and inadequate pamphlet 
binderies as a part of their plants, and generally in such 
a slipshod manner that they have no idea whatever of the 
cost of the work. 

The dogma of the accurate cost system has been 
preached long enough to have penetrated these dark cor- 
ners of printerdom, but evidently in vain if we are to take 
the price-lists promulgated by the various printers’ organ- 
izations as the results of any system of cost-finding. 

Quite recently we compared the price for binding a 
pamphlet, sixteen pages and cover, saddle wired, and 
trimmed flush, as announced by four large organizations 
of printers, with the following results: 

copies. 
copies. 
copies. 
copies. 


The wages paid in these four cities are within a ratio 
of ten per cent of the same figure, and it is natural to 
presume that the average output an operator would be the 
same in all, and yet here we find a difference of over fifty 
per cent in price for exactly the same amount of work. 
Is it any wonder that our customers will not accept the 
first quotation or that they shop around and go out of town 
for their printing? 

But there is no real reason for this. Of course, the 
cost-system reports of various shops may show different 
hour-costs for the work of the bindery help on account of 
improper management or equipment, but where there is a 
reasonable efficiency they do not vary enough to account 
for ten per cent difference in selling price. 

This question of bindery costs is a live one, and with 
the help of our correspondents we are going to try and 
place it upon a sound basis. Send in your data and we 
will collate and publish it as soon as we get enough to 
assure us that we can make a correct average. Look this 
up and send it at once. 

To start with we will take the primary operation of 
pamphlet binding — namely, hand folding. In fifty-eight 
cities of which the writer has records the prices charged 
for binding are based on the supposition that the folders 
receive 10 cents a thousand folds piece work, while in fact 
a large majority are working on weekly wages of from $6 
to $9 a week, according to supposed ability, and many more 
working piece work receive from 12 to 15 cents a fold a 
thousand. 

Several hundred Standard cost systems have shown 
that the cost of the female help in the bindery, doing fold- 
ing, gathering, inserting, tipping, and such other opera- 
tions not requiring the use of machinery, is from 33 to 35 
cents an hour, with an average of 33.9 cents. This would 
allow a net labor cost of 13% cents an hour on the aver- 
age, or $6.48 — say $6.50 — a week for wages. The lowest 
record used in this calculation was from a small inland 
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city where female labor was plentiful in the busy season, 
and was 29.3 cents an hour. Nine-tenths of the reports 
show over 33 cents, and only a few 35 cents. Therefore 
this may be looked upon as a true average. 

Now, as cost, as the customer knows it, is the time 
and product, what do we get for 34 cents an hour? Only 
about one-half of these cost-system shops kept any record 
of average output, and most of these did not separate the 
one, two, three, and four folds, so that we have but little 
to base a calculation upon. The average number of folds, 
as shown by those reporting, was 685 an hour, which would 
give an average cost of 49.6 cents a thousand folds. 

As a sixteen-page-and-cover pamphlet calls for four 
folds the cost would be $1.884 a thousand. 

Inserting in the cover can be done about one-half faster 
than folding, so that would require fifty-nine minutes a 
thousand at a cost of 34 cents; the cost of these two 
»perations being almost equal to the selling price in the 
lowest city named above. 

With the stitching, trimming, counting and packing to 
be accounted for we already have a cost that, with the 
usual allowance of twenty-five per cent added, would 
almost equal the highest price named above. 

This article is intended to awaken your interest in the 
effort to establish a standard for pamphlet binding, and 
you are requested to send the editor of this department 
the following information, based on your cost system. If 
you have only time records and not a cost system in your 
bindery, give him the product per hour only. 

The cost by the hour for various bindery operations. 

Wages paid per hour to folders, etc. 

Average number of one folds an hour. 

Average number of two folds an hour. 

Average number of three folds an hour. 

Average number of four folds an hour. 

Number of pieces inserted an hour, counting all the pieces as fol- 
lows: 48 pages and cover, as three sixteens, would be four pieces. 

Number of signatures gathered an hour. 

Number of single sheets gathered an hour. 

Number of books stitched an hour — four signatures or less — saddle- 
wired, two wires. 

Number of books stitched an hour — four signatures or less — side- 
wired, two wires. 

Number of 6 by 9 books covered an hour with glued cover. 

Any other accurate information you have of the output of bindery 
help or machinery. 

This will give the data for working out a really scien- 
tific pamphlet-bindery price-list, and from the basis of a 
better understanding between the printers and their allies, 
the pamphlet binders. 

Send in your records promptly and we will endeavor to 
make the forthcoming article on this subject intensely 
interesting. 

The Bonus System. 

Printers everywhere are interested in increasing pro- 
duction and thereby profits, and many have looked long- 
ingly toward the bonus system in use in some other indus- 
tries as a possible solution of the problem, but few have 
attempted to put it into actual practice. 

The following letter from a New York city printer 
who makes a specialty of facsimile typewriter-work and 
general rush-order printing, shows that he is approaching 
the problem in the right light, and may give some printer 
a pointer that will help him go further in applying the 
bonus system to the printing-office. 


I believe it is the part of enlightened selfishness to do all you can for 
your helpers. You will find, of course, many instances where you will 
be illy repaid for any courtesy shown —and it sometimes seems as 
though the brutal taskmaster of an employer gets the quickest service. 
Well, he does get the quickest service — but not the best. 

It is my good, or bad, fortune to handle a great volume of rush 
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work, but the name I have made for this particular feature of my 
advertising business would be impossible without earnest codperation. 
The problem, then, is to get the most out of the working hour, and to 
make every helper produce to his or her capacity. In a plant where 
the wages for a given piece of work are nearly the same, how are you 
going to supply an incentive for one girl or man to do more than 
another? If you set a bonus for the girl or man doing the most work 
in a department in a day, you immediately start rivalry of an unpleas- 
ant sort — complaints that some one is getting easier jobs — complaints 
of partiality, ete. But if you say to your operators, “‘ Your ordinary 
eapacity for good work is an output of $8 a day; if you make over 
that you get 25 cents extra for that day, but you must make a dollar 
over the $8.’ This gives the operators 25 per cent of their increased 
earnings. You lose nothing, for you are giving from your surplus 
profits, from what you would not otherwise have, and you immediately 
put a premium on good, quick work. Furthermore, you give an equal 
chance to every one working for you, and the rivalry is pleasant, every 
one has an equal opportunity; and I have found that by this simple 
bonus plan I have increased the capacity of my plant, without increase 
of machines or operators, 25 per cent a day. Surely this is worth while. 

I do not believe in the flat-wage system on rush work. I recently 
had a contract, for a prominent trust company, to copy all the acts 
and laws of interest to certain of its clients introduced in all the 
legislatures of all the States. It was a stupendous job. Over forty day 
operators and forty night operators were needed. I faced a dead loss 
on the basis of weekly pay, as none of these operators could earn for 
the business, at the rate I was charging, enough to more than cover 
their salaries. 

I sat down one night at eleven o'clock in my office and figured the 
thing out. It was difficult work, but it was evident, from my own 
experience, that 25 per cent more work could be done by each operator. 
The mistake made was in telling the operators that the work was tem- 
porary — they wanted to make it last. I then filled out a schedule of 
rates on a piece-work basis. Thirty girls resigned the first day it was 
in force; the others were disgruntled. I discharged them all, and had 
a full crew engaged for night and day work at piece-work rates the 
next morning. 

The first week was much better than before, but very far from 
satisfactory. Yet one girl turned out thirty dollars’ worth of work. 
She was half afraid to ask me what she had made, as she feared that 
since she had made so much I would limit the amount each girl could 
make. That is a what a good many men would have done, and there is 
where a criminal business error is possible. I told her the more she 
could make the better I liked it and I would be glad to pay her fifty 
dollars a week if she earned it. Every girl in the room heard her 
story. You should have seen the reports for the next week. My pay- 
roll jumped 60 per cent; it was a terrible pay-roll, but it was a splen- 
did bill I could present and a splendid record I was making for finished 
work, and from a dead loss I was making a sure profit. Nor did the 
speed at which the work was done permit the girls to be careless in 
its operation. Everything was edited and proofs read, and the girls 
had to make their own corrections. The first few days the errors were 
staggering, but when they saw how carelessness lessened their earning 
power, the work was very nearly perfect. 

But, for your permanent help the bonus system is best — and do not 
fear that they will make too much. If they earn it it is theirs, and if 
you take from them what they have earned you have stolen their bread. 
If you expect a square deal, give one. 

In my printing-plant the bonus system is not yet in operation. It 
is in operation in my multigraphing and typewriting departments. I 
find it difficult to regulate speed with efficiency in the printing depart- 
ment, and I am making a quiet study of individual feeders. To fix the 
time for the varied classes of presswork is difficult, and when I have the 
operations standardized I will let your readers know the result. 

LAWRENCE F. DueTzMAN. 


The above gives the germ of the bonus plan — increase 
of pay for each unit of production for increase of output. 
This is the incentive to the workman and the profit to the 
employer. It is what was aimed at by the piece-work 
system and not attained because of the greed of employers 
and carelessness of employees. 

Stripped of all foreign matter, the bonus system is 
simply the payment for labor at an increasing price a 
unit in proportion as the amount of output increases, and 
can only be effective under conditions which insure the 
proportion of increase no matter how great the output. 

We shall discuss this further in a future issue, and 
desire all of our readers who have experimented with the 
bonus system and those who have succeeded in putting it 
into effect to write the editor of this department. 
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CHICAGO OLD-TIME PRINTERS CELEBRATE 
FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY H. HILLMAN. 


JOVIAL assemblage of between five and 
six hundred, consisting of old-time print- 
ers, their friends, wives, and sweethearts, 
gathered in the ballroom of Hotel La 
Salle on Friday evening, January 16, to 
do honor to the memory of, and to com- 
memorate the two hundred and eighth 
anniversary of the birth of the printers’ 
patron saint, Benjamin Franklin. This occasion marked 
the twenty-ninth celebration of this event held by the Old- 
Time Printers’ Association of Chicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


ceeded to an enthusiastic investigation of the following 
menu (who could resist it?), in which they were accom- 
panied by a number of splendid selections by the orchestra: 
Blue points; bisque of lobster au quenelles; celery; olives; 
fried filet of sole, sauce tartar; supreme of spring chicken, 
green peas, potatoes chateau; combination salad, French 
dressing; bisquit imperiale, petit fours, mignardises; 
Richelieu cheese, toasted crackers; coffee. 

Vocal selections were rendered by Mrs. Florence Ellis 
Stevenson, with piano accompaniment by Mrs. Clara 
Shepard-Sack, daughter of the late Henry O. Shepard, 
founder of the Henry O. Shepard Company and of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Mrs. Elizabeth Schoreck sang her own 
composition, “ My Genevieve of Long Ago.” 

The investigation of the menu completed to the entire 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Half-tone from an engraving by R. W. Dodson from a painting by 


J. B. Longacre after an original miniature 
“‘Entered according to the Act of Congress in the year 


Duane, Esq.” 


“in possession of W. J. 


1835 by James B. Longacre in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.” 


Plans were all well arranged beforehand to have the 
banquet, and the program which followed, on scheduled 
time, so the floors could be cleared in order to give plenty of 
time for those who wished to join in the dancing, and it 
was but a short while after the time announced when the 
doors were thrown open and the guests filed in to take 
their places at the tables. 

After the invocation by the Rev. Frederick C. Spalding, 
President Samuel K. Parker gave the signal — using, in 
place of the regular gavel, a dinner-gong which was loaned 
for the oceasion by Dr. J. H. Ostrander, a prominent oculist, 
and which was the exact counterpart of one presented by 
Doctor Ostrander to Sir Thomas Lipton —and all pro- 


satisfaction of those who took part —all of whom proved 
to be very capable — President Parker called for order 
and in a short address extended a hearty welcome, on 
behalf of the association, to all present, and introduced the 
toastmaster of the evening, Charles B. Lahan, vice-presi- 
dent of the Regan Printing House. 

Melville E. Stone, general manager of the Associated 
Press, who was on the program to speak on the subject, 
“ Franklin, America’s Greatest Journalist,” was unable to 
be present on account of illness, but sent a letter which was 
read by William H. French, president of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler. In his letter Mr. Stone said that the greatest 
debt we owe Franklin was for the insistency with which 
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he urged frugality. ‘“ Franklin was America’s greatest 
journalist, and the best composite phase of American citi- 
zenship. He was the country’s first humorist; but his 
quips never left a sting. He established the country’s first 
hospital, started the University of Pennsylvania and the 
system of rural credits out of which have grown all of the 
building and loan associations.” Mr. Stone also laid 
emphasis on the unselfishness of Franklin in refusing to 
patent any of his many inventions for the reason that he 
believed they belonged as much to the people as to himself. 

The second speaker on the program was the Hon. James 
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Lawrence Y. Sherman, senior United States Senator 
from the State of Illinois, spoke on “ Franklin, the Utility 
Man.” Senator Sherman, in a most interesting talk, held 
the attention of his hearers while he mixed wit and humor 
with seriousness, and incidentally a little politics. Speak- 
ing in a jocular way of the appointment of Henry M. 
Pindell as ambassador to Russia, the confirmation of which 
has been held up in the Senate, Senator Sherman said that 
he certainly would vote to send Pindell. ‘“ Somebody has to 


go, and if he wants to why shouldn’t he; besides, he hap- 
pens to be a Democrat, so why shouldn’t I vote to send him, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Half-tone from a steel engraving by H. B. Hall from the original picture in pastel 
from life by J. A. Duplessis in 1873, and “‘ now in the possession 
of John Bigelow, Esq.” 


M. Lynch, ex-president of the International Typographical 
Union, now Labor Commissioner of the State of New York. 
Speaking on the subject, “ What Printers Have Done for 
Industrial Peace,” Mr. Lynch said the greatest thing print- 
ers have done for industrial peace was their first struggle 
for union recognition, when they began their campaign for 
higher wages, which make for better citizenship and better 
living conditions. “If Franklin were alive to-day, he 
would be a member of the Typographical Union and a 
fighter for shorter hours and higher wages,” said Mr. 
Lynch. Taking a humorous turn, he said Franklin did 
nothing more than any printer to-day could do, especially 
when it came to borrowing money on poor collateral. 


and if he doesn’t come back in time to vote at the next elec- 
tion so much the better. His opponents say he wrote a 
letter to a postmaster asking him to push the sale of a 
certain publication in which he was interested. He is not 
the first one to do such a thing. History says that when 
Franklin had a rival publication to deal with he gave post- 
masters money to push his paper and see that it was prop- 
erly delivered. This is evidently the first official record of 
graft in the country.” 

At the speakers’ table sat many old-time printers, 
among them being Nels Johnson, sixty-nine years old, who, 
during the Chicago fire of 1871, saved the files of the Chi- 
cago Journal, on which paper he worked at that time; 
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W. H. Harvey, eighty-three years old, who set type at one 
dollar a thousand ems in California in the days of ’49; 
Peter M. Balken, eighty-one years old, and P. J. Cahill, 
sixty-nine years old. Others at the speakers’ table were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick K. Tracy; Mr. and Mrs. William 
Kelly; Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. McQuilkin; Mr. and Mrs. 
B. J. Mullaney; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Sullivan; Mr. and 
Mrs. M. H. Madden; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew B. Adair; Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael Colbert; Miss Alice Wright; Mrs. John 
Buckie; Mrs. Black; Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Barrett, 
and Mr. W. A. Hutchinson. 

An informal reception was held in the reception-hall 
while the floor of the ballroom was being cleared for those 
who desired to engage in tripping the light fantastic. The 
grand march was led by President Parker and his daughter 
Grace, assisted by Thomas E. Sullivan and his sister, Miss 
Ella F. Sullivan; Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Bleloch; Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael H. Madden; Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Boyle, 
and Mr. and Mrs. George N. Bond. A. Scott Dowd, as 
chairman of the Floor Committee, proved a most efficient 

- Master of Ceremonies. 

A unique and at the same time appropriate innovation 
arranged for the evening was an attractive portfolio con- 
taining a number of pictures of Franklin, and several 
showing Gutenberg at work in his print-shop, all of which 
were reproduced from original etchings. Inserted in this 
portfolio was the program—an eight-page pamphlet, 
attractively gotten up in a brown cover — and the menu- 
card. One of these portfolios was placed on each plate at 
the tables, and made a handsome souvenir and reminder 
of the occasion. These portfolios were presented to the 
association by The Inland Printer Company, and were 
designed and printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company. 

Chicago’s old-time printers first celebrated Ben Frank- 
lin’s birthday in 1856, in the old Richmond House. From 
that time to the present they have always been foremost 
in the business and social life of Chicago. They have occu- 
pied positions of honor and trust in national, state, county, 
and municipal affairs. The Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion, through one of its earliest sponsors—John M. 
Farquhar — occupied a prominent place in the martial 
field. Farquhar helped raise a volunteer regiment which 
was fitted out by the Board of Trade of Chicago, and which 
was the first regiment sent to the front from Chicago, 
going with it himself as a volunteer. Moving to Buffalo, 
later, Farquhar represented that district in Congress. 

The distinguished guests and speakers at the associa- 
tion’s celebrations of past years comprise a long list of 
public men— men of world-wide fame —men who have 
been foremost in placing the nation at the head of all 
nations in the world. 

Paul J. Maas, writing on the historical side of the asso- 
ciation, calls attention to the great number of members, 
many of whom have departed this life, who have not only 
attained prominence but have been foremost in working for 
those things which have proved to the benefit of their 
fellow men, and fittingly states: ‘ When the great roll is 
called and the drones are driven to their appropriate 
retreat, there will be mighty few old-time printers among 
them. Success has come to many, some have been crowned 
by fame. Few have been ill-treated by fate, fewer forced 
by circumstances to lay down their aspirations. 
upon the foundations laid by the toil of not a few have been 
reared the proudest monuments to journalistic enterprise 
of which Chicago boasts. 

“This year’s celebration was graced by two ex-presi- 
dents of the International Typographical Union — James 


M. Lynch, who put thousands of memberships into that 
organization, and clamped the lid down on the eight-hour 
day; and William B. Prescott, who solved the problem of 
how to bring about the eight-hour day without friction in 
the country’s print-shops, and thereby laid the foundation 
on which the International Typographical Union is con- 
structed, and on which it stands to-day, the greatest inter- 
national labor union in the world.” 

It has been feared by some, and predicted by others, 
that the Old-Time Printers’ Association would eventually 
become extinct, but such is not the case. On the contrary, 
the requirements for membership are such that new mem- 
bers are constantly being added to the roll — twenty-five 
years or more in any branch of the printing or publishing 
business in Chicago. No organization of this kind should 
be allowed to die out, and it is to be hoped that the roll 
years hence will show the same large proportion of pre- 
eminent men it now contains. Long life, health, wealth, 
and prosperity to the Old-Time Printers’ Association of 
Chicago. 





LIGHT-WEIGHT PRINTING-PAPER NOT 
SATISFACTORY IN ALL CASES. 


A recent bulletin issued by the Office of Information, 
United States Department of Agriculture, states that the 
use of very thin, limp papers in the printing of books has 
been carried to such extremes by some of the larger users 
of paper as to render it unsuitable for the purposes for 
which employed, according to the Leather and Paper 
Laboratory of the Department. Many kinds of paper can 
be reduced in weight from ten to twenty-five per cent 
without sacrificing their utility. There is not so much 
objection to a thin, light paper, the texture of which is 
sufficiently firm and stiff to allow rapid and convenient 
handling, as there is to papers which are very limp, and 
which in consequence can be turned over with difficulty, 
“dogear ” easily, and wear out much too fast. Publica- 
tions where the size of the sheet exceeds 5 by 8 inches, 
which are consulted very frequently and are read continu- 
ously should not be printed on very light, thin, limp paper. 
The Department urges purchasers to give close attention 
to this matter in their own interest, selecting paper for 
editions of medium rather than of extreme weight and 
thickness. 





TELEGRAPHING IN CHINESE CODE. 


When a Chinaman in New York sends a cablegram to 
his friends in Canton or Pekin this is telegraphed in an 
ingenious way. 

There are about eighty thousand different letters in the 
Chinese language, each of them representing a word, or, 
rather, an idea, for the word used to express that idea may 
be utterly different in one part of China from that used in 
another. 

There are many different dialects, but the same letters 
are used in all to represent the same ideas. 

Evidently it would be impossible to reduce such a lan- 
guage to the Morse code. To solve the difficulty of tele- 
graphing in Chinese a special code has been adopted; the 
most important word-letters have been arranged in a dic- 
tionary and numbered from 1 to 9,999. 

When a message is presented at a telegraph office each 
word-letter is looked up in the dictionary and its number 
is written down. The numbers are sent by telegraph and 
the receiving operator looks up in the dictionary the word- 
letters that correspond.— New York World. 
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ST. IVES— AND VICTOR HIGGINS. 
BY A. H. M. 


JHE illustration of a scene in the quaint 
| village of St. Ives, Cornwall, England, is 
a reproduction in four colors from a 
charming painting by the author. We 
are gratified to be able to present, at 
the same hand, graphically as well as 
descriptively, a representation of that 
historic place so familiar to us through 
song and story. Interviewing Mr. Higgins I have set 
down what he said to me as he said it, interpolating no 
questions or suggestions, as I feel sure the reader can 
better obtain an idea of 
Mr. Higgins’ personality in 
this way. 

“T was born in Indiana, 
on a farm near Shelbyville,” 
said Mr. Higgins, “ and have 
had a lingering regret, ever 
since I got over the first 
excitement of living in a big 
city, that I ever left. Of 
course, there is no legal or 
other kind of reason why I 
can not go back. 

“The first thing I ever 
painted was a barn. After 
that I painted a wheat drill, 
and then a wagon. Next 
came a buggy with a large 
bouquet of roses on the sides, 
which required some argu- 
ment to collect for, being an 
innovation. It brought more 
business, however, and my 
field widened out and _ in- 
cluded sign-painting. 

“T was not very old at 
that time and don’t remem- 
ber just how it happened, 
but eventually I found my- 
self in possession of forty- 
seven dollars, and I started 
for Chicago — the last seven 
of this I got for painting 
the portraits of a neighbor’s 
favorite cows, one favorite’s 
picture on one side of the wagon-box and the other favor- 
ite’s on the other side. 

“My first work in Chicago was in a sign-shop on 
Kinzie street. The pay was two dollars less than the sum 
required for board. I quit and looked for something else. 
The next job was painting signs on walls. On the first 
undertaking, which happened to be the sign on a wall of 
an engraving house (Rodgers, I think), the rope broke and 
I was shunted off onto one of those racks they build out 
of the windows for gasoline and benzin cans. In falling 
I jarred one off and it fell four floors, struck the dock and 
then went into the river. 

“Of course I was thankful, and decided to quit the 
sign business. I climbed through the window, and on my 
way out passed through the art department and got an 
insight into the work that would have taken much longer 
had I tried to enter the regular way. I asked them for a 
position, and they took my name and address. 
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Victor Higgins, Artist. 
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“Not long after, I took up the painting of theatrical 
scenery and specialized somewhat in staging the opera. 

“Three years ago I went to Europe for a period of study 
in the studios in London, Paris and Munich. In England 
I became a member of the St. Ives Arts Club, and in 
Munich a charter member of the ‘Club of American 
Artists in Munich.’ 

“In Paris I studied in the studio of Revué Menard, 
and came in contact with other mural painters. 

“Since returning to America I have been occupied 
with mural work in Chicago and the Middle West. The 
largest commission was the Englewood Theater, which 
included the working out of the entire color-scheme from 
floor to draperies. The mural panels in this theater 

covered a surface of sixteen 
hundred square feet. 

“T have exhibited pictures 
in England and France, also 
with the Exhibition of Amer- 
ican artists in Chicago and 
with the Chicago Society of 
Artists. 

“ My first exhibition upon 
returning to America was at 
the Palette and Chisel Club, 
Chicago. I am a member of 
this club and have held the 
office of vice-president.” 


St. Ives, Seaport and Borough 
of West Cornwall. 


Mr. Higgins’ Impressions. 


St. Ives seems to be one 
of those out-of-the-way places 
in which nothing out of the 
ordinary happens to bring it 
to the attention of the 
world. 

It has grown there in a 
sheltered place in its bay and 
of its own accord, moved by 
its own impulses into form- 
ing its queer, crooked streets 
and passageways, unham- 
pered by any knowledge or 
any interest in current ideas 
of what is best in the bring- 
ing up of growing villages. 

Almost every one knows 
of its existence. Not as the seat of any great activity, but 
rather from the point of persistence. It has been lying 
there in the sands so long that a knowledge of its existence 
is almost instructive. The knowledge is probably per- 
petuated by impressions gained in our nursery travelings— 
for it was on our way to St. Ives that “ we met the man 
with seven wives,” etc. 

One history passes it by with this: “Its antiquity 
seems to be considerable, as its proper and original name 
is St. Hya, or Ia—a woman of great sanctity who came 
hither from Ireland in the year 490.” The history fur- 
ther states that she was martyred there at that time. 
Whether the village existed before that event, or is merely 
an accessory after the fact, no one seems to know. The 
surrounding country is honeycombed with exhausted mines, 
worked first by the Phoenicians and then by the Romans, 
who, in payment for their toll of copper and tin have left 
a road that can be traced across the country to where the 
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channel narrows and then through France, and to the 
City of the Seven Hills. 

One feels a vague spirit of expectancy when entering 
St. Ives, a dreamy sort of expectancy that carries with it 
an equally vague assurance that the expected will not 
happen. And it doesn’t either, except rarely when the 
lookout from his little house on the cliff notes a peculiar 
purple shadow moving across the water and waves his 
signal to the village below. Then the cry of “ pilchards ” 
rings through the narrow streets and the town turns to 
the fishing boats; which, in their eagerness to gather the 
fruits of their godsend, they man sometimes to the point 
of sinking. 

Generally the excitement subsides as rapidly as it has 
grown, for a school of pilchards is very elusive — one 
might think that the purple shadow is visionary, for it is 
over seven years since it has turned to a reality. After 
such a break in the monotony, affairs settle again into 
their quiet, easy state of expectancy with an excursion of 
the fleet into the bay, for herring or mackerel, according 
to season, when the weather is not too forbidding. 

And between times stories are to be told and tinkering 
about the boats is to be done, and no Cornishman is to be 
seen “a workin’ hisself idle.”’ The functions of the village, 
too, are to be performed, according to traditions and super- 
stitions handed down from no one knows what source. 

Maybe a girl is anxious to know if her future is to be 
one of good luck. To determine this she takes the nose 
of a newly butchered pig and, walking a few paces out of 
the front door, casts it backward over the house without 
turning. If the nose falls in the garden in the rear she 
rests contented, but should it strike or stay on the roof it 
spells for her an unlucky life, in which case she goes to 
the moorland in search of a “ pellar.” This is a blue stone 
supposed to be formed by the breath of an adder coming 
in contact with hazel-twigs — a charm that renders power- 
less any evil spirit that one might have inherited naturally, 
or may have had wished upon them. 

A “ pellar”’ can be found in the pocket of any Cornish- 
man fortunate enough to find or inherit one, together with 
many other curious things, the potency of which no one 
but a Cornishman of many generations could surmise. 

So deep-rooted and varied are the superstitions, and so 
sensitive are the people to even a suggestion of ridicule 
that a full knowledge of their weird beliefs will probably 
never come to any one except by the route of a Cornish 
cradle. 

One can mingle with them — chat or chaff with them 
on the quay — have tea with them at midnight, under the 
half moon, in the cockpit of their fishing-boats, strewn 
with “kippers”’ and dogfish and surrounded by countless 
numbers of screaming gulls, but never know them or pene- 
trate to the seat of that vague invisible government that 
prompts many silent looks and shiftings of feet and hands. 

In the lands and on the quay one hears scraps of con- 
versations that are light and sometimes bantering and not 
always without a touch of anger. Yet underlying this one 
feels a tone of kindliness and mutual understanding that 
touches the tragic — for boats do go out at night that do 
not return with the morning. 

There, storms gather and break quickly and violently, 
and buildings along the quay at high tide and in tempests 
are lashed with spray from the sea. 

Often one wonders at dusk of a placid day why the 
fleet remains in the harbor. He may surmise that the 
weather is not promising, but if he were a Cornish fisher- 
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man he would know that some bleary old pair of eyes had 
seen “ Jack Harry’s ” lights — phantom lights — that float 
through like the spray where the waves break on the rocks 
at Godrevy. 

Like most other parts of rural England the Christmas 
season is devoted to the singing of carols, and whoever 
burns his candle on Christmas Eve until late in the night 
is sure to attract more than one band of carol singers, and 
unless he be an ultra-modern with no liking for the quaint 
and old things he will find it well worth the candle. 

There the quaint and the picturesque are the com- 
monplace and the natural; but this will not endure 
for another century, for it is the dream of the fisherfolk 
to have motors to propel their boats, which is almost 
pardonable. 

Yet this desire for the new in some things goes hand in 
hand with a reverence for the old. Guy Thorne, student 
of folklore, writer of moorland fiction and the successful 
wooer of a Cornish sweetheart, said, earnestly and low, 
that “even to-day many a goat is dragged to the moor- 
land, and sacrificed, by the light of a midnight fire, on 
some secluded cramlech — the altar-stone of the Druids. 











“*The Flight of the Aeroplanes.” 
Photograph ty H. S. Bedaine. 


A BOY WITH A FUTURE. 


“ Ma,” exclaimed young Teddy, bursting into the house, 
“ Mrs. Johnson said she would give me a penny if I told 
her what you said about her.” 

“T never heard of such a thing! ” said his mother indig- 
nantly. ‘ You’re a very good boy not to have told! I 
wouldn’t have her think I even mentioned her. Here’s an 
apple, sonny, for being such a wise little lad.” 

“T should think I am, ma! When she showed me the 
penny I told her that what you said was something awful 
and worth sixpence at least! ” —Answers. 
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Replacing Distributor-screws. 

An Illinois operator writes: ‘I would like to know the 
procedure for putting in a new lower front distributor- 
screw.” 

Answer.—(1) Remove the distributor-box and clutch. 
(2) Remove the brackets on the left and right ends of the 
screws. (3) Drive out the gear-pin of the lower screw. 
(4) Drive out screw and put gear on new screw. Reverse 
order in replacing, and be certain that you time the gears 
before putting on the clutch-shaft gear. 


Motor Does Not Pull. 


A correspondent writes: “ We are using an alternat- 
ing-current motor of one-third horse-power, and on long 
measures the machine will stick just as the disk pulls away 
after the cast. It does not seem to be strong enough to pull 
the line away from the matrices. Have never had any 
trouble with ejector or clutch. Both are fine. The plunger 
and well are kept clean, and the plunger works freely in 
the well. Is the fault with the motor, or is there some other 
reason? We do not have that trouble on short measures, 
after the mold is warm, though there have been times when 
the pot did not return to its proper position.” 

Answer.— We do not think the fault lies in the motor. 
We suggest that you oil the pot-return cam, and clean the 
clutch-pulley and leather buffers on the shoes. If this does 
not remedy the trouble, remove the clutch-spring and 
stretch it about one inch, then return it to place and try it. 


Plunger. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: “I am writing you 
regarding trouble we are having with the plunger on a new 
Model 5. The foreman tells me that he keeps the well of 
the metal-pot cleaned out, and has been using tallow every 
day to help the plunger along, but the trouble continues — 
it will stick several times during the course of the day. 
When it sticks it is with difficulty that it can be gotten out.” 

Answer.— You should order a rotary well-brush from 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Dip this brush into 
a mixture of tallow and graphite and use it in the well. 
About once a week for several weeks, you should bail the 
metal from the pot so that the well is exposed about half 
an inch; then place a small piece of tallow and about an 
equal quantity of graphite in the well. After cleaning the 
plunger with a greasy rag, dip it into a mixture of oil and 
graphite, and place it in the well; then fill the pot to the 
proper height with metal. You will generally find that this 
treatment will prevent the plunger sticking. When you are 
through with the machine for the day, take out the plunger, 
place it in the can of tallow and allow it to soak until 
ready for use the next day. Before putting the plunger 
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into the well, take it out doors and thoroughly clean out the 
grooves with the wire plunger-brush, then dip it into the 
tallow. Once a week will be often enough to put tallow and 
graphite in the well, but the plunger should receive treat- 
ment daily. If this fails to relieve the situation take out 
the plunger, fasten it in a vise and rub it with very fine flint 
paper. Clean thoroughly after this operation. 


Spaceband Box. 


An Ohio correspondent writes: “We have a Model 5, 
low-base machine, which has been running something over 
three years, and have always had trouble with the space- 
bands — we use the thin ones. Recently the trouble has 
increased. Here is the situation: When out of the box, 
the spaceband pawls (when new) are of identical length, 
but in the box, with the levers tight on the shaft, the out- 
side pawl is three thirty-seconds of an inch above. We 
have been allowing the outside lever to run loose on the 
shaft, but as it can not be kept that way we decided to 
tighten it and dress down the pawl. This gives trouble 
with transpositions, as the bands are lightning-fast, com- 
pared to what they were. We can not see that the matrices 
are slow, either. How can we adjust the matter? ” 

Answer.— You should have the pawl levers tight to the 
shaft, and the two pawls must be of equal height and must 
also have the same relative height with the points of the 
top rails. It may be possible that the transpositions are 
caused by the points of the chute-spring being bent too low. 
These points should be a trifle above horizontal and should 
not interfere with the last matrix in the word. 

A further letter from this correspondent follows: ‘“ We 
have discovered the reason for the spacebands being light- 
ning-fast, as referred to in our former communication. It 
was caused by the adjusting-screw on the spaceband lever 
being set too low. As we stated before, when the levers 
are tight on the shaft, the outside pawl is three thirty- 
seconds of an inch higher than the inside one. To obviate 
this difference we did run with the inside lever loose on the 
shaft. Obviously, this required constant readjustment. 
With the levers tight, the outside pawl must be dressed 
down to make it even with the other. This leaves only a 
very little of the pawl to work with, and necessitates a 
readjustment of the screw on the lever. To set it high 
enough so that the bands will clear on the return stroke of 
the cam and still be low enough to get under the space- 
band ear is some trouble, but temporarily we have accom- 
plished it. The band was fast because it was lifting over 
the rail on the first movement of the pawl instead of the 
last.” 

The correspondent is in error regarding some points. 
The adjusting-screw can not alter the speed of delivery of 
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the spacebands. Also, the spacebands are not at any time 
delivered by the first movements of the pawls. The points of 
the pawls have four movements: down, to the left, up, and 
outward, or to the right. The delivery occurs when the 
pawls rise and lift the spaceband above the hooks of the 
top rails. 


Keyrods Stick. 


A Michigan operator writes: “I am having the fol- 
lowing trouble with the linotype I am operating. The key- 
rods go up full distance and stay there, and the matrices 
come partly out of the magazine and stick. The keyrods 
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If the keyboard cams need oiling they should be attended to 
while you have them out. Be sure the matrix guides in 
front of magazine do not interfere with the matrices. 


Spaceband Transpositions. 

The following is from a Texas correspondent: “I am 
having trouble as you can see by enclosed proof. I have 
watched the many queries in your valued journal, but have 
not been able to stop the spaceband transpositions. Not 
all proofs are as bad as the one submitted, but the space- 
bands seem to take ‘spells.’ I have watched and studied 
my movements in operating, but have not been able to 
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fail to return to their places. Yesterday I put on a pair 
of new rubber rollers, but they fail to help the situation in 
any way.” 

Answer.— Empty the channels of those matrices which 
do not run out freely. When they are out, examine their 
ears, and if they are dirty rub them on a piece of soft wood 
or strawboard, then rub them again on the graphited cloth. 
While the matrices are out, touch the various keys and 
note if the keyrods still remain elevated. If they do, take 
hold of the keyrod-spring hook and pull the rod down; 
then move it up and down to see if it binds. Possibly the 
verge binds, or perhaps the keyrod spring is weak. That 
is the part you must determine by examination. The new 
rollers have nothing to do with the rods remaining up. 
These rollers should be cleaned with soap and water and 
roughened with coarse sandpaper. The bearings should be 
oiled and the place for the bushings should be clean before 
putting in the rollers. Do not tighten the screws too tight. 


detect the trouble, unless it is that the keyboard is speeded 
too high. The pulley which drives the rollers is nearly 
3 inches in diameter, being built up by a former machinist. 
Being practically a new man in the shop I do not want to 
decrease the size of the pulley unless you think that is 
what causes the trouble —spacebands coming too fast.” 

Answer.— The pulley on the intermediate shaft bevel- 
gear being built up above normal should not cause the 
trouble, as equal speed is given both keyboard rollers. If 
the main driving-pulley is running normally the pulley 
being built up is giving the rollers too high a speed. We 
would advise removing the built-up part and allowing the 
rollers to run normal speed again. The most common cause 
of transpositions like those shown in the proof you submit 
is due to the points of the chute-spring being bent below 
horizontal position. They should be a trifle above hori- 
zontal. The band is not coming down too fast; the matrix 
which follows it is coming too slowly. 
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Metal-pot. 


An Iowa operator writes: ‘“ Upon taking charge of a 
No. 5, about a month ago, I found they had been having 
trouble with porous slugs and general hot-metal effects. 
The machine was being run with neither the pressure nor 
heat governor in working order; but upon fixing the gov- 
ernors I discovered that it was necessary to have tem- 
perature very high in order to keep metal hot enough to 
work. I diagnosed this as probably worn-out metal or hard 
metal, although the foreman informed me that new metal 
worked the same way. I had the metal tested and added 
the toner which was recommended as necessary, but this 
seemed to aggravate the trouble. I found the metal-pot 
had been repacked, but the job did not look good to me — it 
seemed to be packed too much; there was no space next to 
the pot at all—so I repacked it myself, but this gave no 
relief. Conditions are as follows: On starting work in 
the morning (leaving governors as at the close of day 
before) the metal is too hot, it takes several pigs and some 
time to cool it down; then the pot gradually freezes around 
the edge. I keep opening the governor until it is finally 
wide open, with the metal still frozen in the top of pot but 
too hot on the bottom, with an occasional back squirt and 
slugs that fairly sizzle. I manage to struggle along at a 
slow speed, using screw-drivers and chisels to knock metal 
off the plunger and pot sides. I forgot to say that I opened 
the vent in well, which was stopped up. I figured in the 
beginning that most of the trouble experienced had origi- 
nated from hot-metal trouble, and that this was either bad 
metal, a poorly packed pot, or a worn plunger and well. 
Now, I think (providing the metal analysis was O. K.) that 
I have traced it down to the plunger; and what I would like 
to know is, have I been on the right track, and is it possible 
for a worn plunger to have this effect? I have said all 
along that a new,ring plunger would be necessary, but as 
several operators have tried their hands on this machine and 
apparently given up, and my efforts so far look like wasted 
time, I wanted your advice before asking for a new plunger. 
Please advise me, as soon as you can conveniently do so, 
how to keep the metal going long enough to hang the eleva- 
tor, for a few minutes at least. I think the metal works a 
little better since repacking the pot; it seems to run good 
for a longer time before freezing.” 

Answer.— Instead of the apparent hot metal, we think 
you are having, relatively speaking, cold metal. This 
causes an accumulation of metal to gather on the mouth- 
piece, which results in a back squirt. It is quite possible 
that your governors are not set right, and therefore your 
metal temperature is irregular. The first thing to do is to 
set your pressure-governor so the flame is full without 
blowing. This should be done when the pot is cold. The 
next step is to reset your pot-governor; this can be done 
effectively when the metal is melted by gradually lowering 
the plunger in the governor (while the by-pass is closed) 
until the gas flame diminishes a trifle. You should have a 
thermometer with which to test the temperature of the 
metal. This you can get from the Mergenthaler Company. 
When you have the machine governor adjusted approxi- 
mately, do not make frequent changes, but gradually raise 
or lower the adjusting stem or rod until you secure a sharp- 
faced slug. Do not change more than once in a half hour 
or so, and then very slightly. If you get a thermometer, 
suspend it in the metal, out of contact with the side of the 
crucible, and try and keep the metal at normal height and 
the heat regulated so it régisters between 525 and 550 
degrees. The spongy condition may be due to a loose- 
fitting or dirty plunger. Take the plunger out of doors 
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and clean it with a wire brush, first dipping it in oil or tal- 
low. The grooves should be free from oxid. If this treat- 
ment does not give relief, and you notice that the plunger 
descends freely while casting, you should order a new 
plunger. Increase the stress of the pump-lever spring to 
the limit. We do not think the repacking had anything to 
do with the trouble, and do not understand what you mean 
when you state “It was packed too much; there was no 
space next to the pot at all.” 


Distribution of Matrices. 

An operator in Missouri writes: “I am enclosing two 
proofs marked ‘A’ and ‘B.’ They were set consecutively, 
and I want to call your attention to the mixture in proof 
‘A.’ Am using a Model 8 linotype (new) and matrices 
are in good condition. I do not believe it is in the combina- 
tion bar, however, as neither of the other two magazines 
gets mixed in this way. I have never been able to find just 
the sort of mixture in the magazine, but have frequently 
found ‘c’ in ‘fi’ and ‘r’ channels. As soon as I saw this 
proof I ran all matrices out and found everything per- 
fectly straight. Kindly tell me what to do, as this is cer- 
tainly annoying.” 

Answer.— You should run out all of the offending 
matrices and run them in again, and then exhaust each 
channel separately and see if any mixture has taken place. 
Repeat this operation a number of times as this should 
reveal to you any matrices prone to run in the wrong chan- 
nel. Should you find any character out of its channel, 
mark it and run it in and observe if it is again found out 
of its proper channel. Matrices that repeatedly run into 
the wrong channel should be set to one side, their combina- 
tions examined and, if possible, corrected. Otherwise they 
should be destroyed. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Tabular System.— F. F. Wilson, Brooklyn, New York, assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 27, 1912. 
Issued November 18, 1913. No. 1,079,086. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype—D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 3, 
1912. Issued December 16, 1913. No. 1,081,753. 

Multiple-magazine Distributor—D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 
29, 1912. Issued December 16, 1913. No. 1,081,754. 

Matrix Escapement.— R. O. Boardman, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed Novem- 
ber 2, 1911. Issued December 16, 1913. No. 1,081,806. 

Record-strip Perforator.— J. B. S. Booth, Enfield, England, assignor 
to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed June 
8, 1912. Issued November 25, 1913. No. 1,079,326. 

Matrix Elevator.— A. W. Le Boeuf, Woonsocket, R. I., and J. B. 
Armitage, Pawtucket, R. I., assignors to Electric Compositor Company, 
of New Jersey. Filed December 15, 1911. Issued December 9, 1913. 
No. 1,080,569. 

Slug Ejector.— A. W. Le Boeuf, Woonsocket, R. I., and J. B. Armi- 
tage, Pawtucket, R. I., assignors to Electric Compositor Company, of 
New Jersey. Filed January 15, 1913. Issued December 9, 1913. No. 
1,080,570. 

Keyboard Escapement.— D. Petri-Palmedo, Bridgeport, Conn., as- 
signor to Electric Compositor Company, of New Jersey. Filed Decem- 
ber 18, 1912. Issued December 9, 1913. No. 1,080,579. 

Typecasting and Composing Machine.— P. T. Dodge, Washington, 
D. C., assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed 
June 28, 1909. Issued December 9, 1913. No. 1,081,025. 

Multiple-magazine Matrix Escapement.— P. T. Dodge, Washington, 
D. C., assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed 
January 18, 1912. Issued December 9, 1913. No. 1,081,026. 

Matrix Escapement.— G. P. Kingsbury, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed December 30, 
1911. Issued December 9, 1913. No. 1,081,047. 

Justifying Mechanism.— B. F. Bellows, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
Electric Compositor Company, of New Jersey. Filed July 19, 1909. 
Issued December 23, 1913. No. 1,082,006. 

Linotype Moid.— H. A. W. Wood, New York city, assignor to Wood 
& Nathan Co., New York. Filed September 28, 1907. Issued December 
28, 1918. No. 1,082,059. 

Matrix-reversing Mechanism.— N. Dodge, East Orange, N. J., as- 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed October 
11, 1911. Issued December 23, 1913. No. 1,082,114. 

Matrix-assembling Mechanism.— D. G. Holt, Santa Monica, Cal., and 
G. R. Horton, Los Angeles, Cal. Filed February 23, 1911. Issued 
December 23, 1913. No. 1,082,197. 

Spacer-handling Mechanism.— A. W. Le Boeuf, Woonsocket, R. L., 
assignor to Electric Compositor Company, New York. Filed February 
2, 1912. Issued December 23, 1913. No. 1,082,275. 

Typecasting ‘Machine—F. C. L. d’Aix, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 
November 14, 1908. Issued December 30, 1913. No. 1,083,195. 
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PICTURE-TITLE CONTEST. 


As announced in the November issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, we publish herewith the complete list of titles sub- 
mitted in the picture-title contest. Our readers are invited 
to select, by vote, the title which in their opinion is the best. 
These votes will be tabulated, and the contributor of the 
title receiving the highest number of votes will receive a 
year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. Address, 
Picture Contest Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 South 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


2. His Judgment Day. 3. Fired. 
6. His First Proof 


the Reprimand. 

5. When Courage Fails. 
in a New Office. 7. Petitioning the Boss for Shorter Hours. 
8. ‘““D——n That Compositor—I Ought to Fire Him.” 9. The Man 
Higher Up. 10. An Idler’s Dream. 11. ‘“‘ You Say You Want a Job 
— Why Don’t You Look It?” 12. Submitting the Proof of Incompe- 
tency. 13. Doubt. 14. Incompetent. 15. The Applicant. 16. Before 
His Majesty, the Editor. 17. ‘The Master — Mine. (With apologies to 


1. Ready for 
4. Realized Inefficiency. 
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Wanted — A Title for This Picture. 


“The Master Mind’). 18. Humiliation. 19. Who's 
20. “Sir, I'd Like to Have a Raise in My Salary.” 
21. Suspense. 22. No Time for a Flag of Truce. 23. On the Carpet. 
24. Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before. 25. The Calm Before 
the Storm. 26. Knowledge Is Power. 27. The Lamb in the Lion’s 
Den. 28. The Lion and the Mouse. 29. Conquered. 30. The Third 
Degree. 31. Authority. 32. Dischargement for Dissipating. 33. Hell 
Box. 34. Awaiting the Verdict. 35. His First Report. 36. His 
Maiden Effort. 37. How the Boss Looks to the Applicant for a 
Raise. 38. Awaiting the Verdict. 39. Before the Court of Last 
Resort. 40. Asking for a Raise. 41. Big Business. 42. A Reprimand. 
43. Pay Day —- with Funds Available. 44. The Thinkers. 45. The Lion 
and the Mouse. 46. The Incompetent. 47. Getting Called Down. 
48. Awaiting the Verdict. 49. Asking for a Raise. 50. When Murphy 
Does the Sending. 51. Incompetency. 52. Between Two Fires. 53. How 
the Place Looks When You Are About to Give an Excuse for Bad 
Work. 54. The Mind Reader. 55. Who Made That “ Bull’’? 56. Lost 
Confidence. 57. When the “ Soldier *’ Goes to the “‘ Front.’’ 58. Well? 
59. The Calm Before the Storm. 60. Correcting a Standing Form. 
61. Up for Promotion? 62. Your Services No Longer Required. 
63. A Spoiled Job. 64. Retrospection — Introspection. 65. Who Gave 
You a Card? 66. Cutting Off Unnecessary Expense. 67. Cold Feet. 
68. Before the Judge. 69. Relative Sizes of Men—a_ Front-office 
Opinion. 70. Fired. 71. On the Carpet. 72. Copy. 73. Another Call. 
74. Late Again. 75. To Keep Him or Not to Keep Him. 76. Asking 
for a Raise. 77. Asking for a Raise in Salary. 78. Will He Get It? 
What? The Raise. 79. See the Door—-This Is No Place for a 
““Small’’ Man. 80. Hired or Fired! 81. The Course of Human 
Events. 82. The “ Boss’s’’ Disappointment, or The Last Stand of 
Foreman Jenks. 83. The Boss. 84. A Raise Wanted. 85. The Cub 
Reporter. 86. When a Feller Needs a Friend (with apologies to 
Briggs). 87. One of P. sts, Free and Independent. 88. Mea Culpa. 
89. One Result of Our Apprenticeship System (7?). 90. How Easily 
Mistakes Are Made — How Hard to Rectify. 91. The Dignity of Labor, 
U. S. A., 1913. 92. Not an I. T. U. Commission Student. 93. Discour- 
aged and Discharged. 94. Facing the Music. 95. The ‘“‘ Soft Answer ” 
Had Not a Look-in Up to Time of Going to Press. 96. When Opinions 
Differ. 97. The Great Divide. 98. Fallibility — Admonition — Retribu- 
tion. 99. The Man Who Knows and Knows He Knows vs. the Man 
Who Doesn’t Know and Knows He Doesn't. 100. Indeeision. 101. The 
Call-down. 102. Opportunity. 103. The Mind Reader. 104. Be Prepared. 


the author of 
Who — and Why. 
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106. The Diminution of Self-confidence. 107. 
Imagination. 108. The Untrained Man. 109. So Big, Yet So Small. 
110. Two Strikes — Three Balls. 111. The Lady or the Tiger? 112. Do 
You Think You Have Earned Your Salary? 113. There Is No Profit in 
Booze Fighters and Cigarette Fiends. 114. Weighed in the Balance and 
Found Wanting. 115. Conscience-stricken Before His Employer’s Rebuk- 
ing Gaze. 116. A Humiliating Predicament. 117. A ‘‘ Wrong Font” 
in the Business. 118. Decision. 119. Anxious Moments. 120. No, We 
Don’t Need Any More Booze Artists. You’re Fired. 121. The Grouch. 
122. The Last Call. 1238. Why Didn’t You ? 124. Facing the 
Gulliver. 125. In the Shadow of the Valley of the ‘“‘Can.’’ 126. The 
Penalty of Incompetency. 127. The Last Straw. 128. Anxious 
Moments. 129. Torturing Suspense. 130. Well, Boy, What the ‘ell Do 
You Want? I've Forgotten Now. 131. An “‘ Out” (re) Mark. 182. 
Pressing the Point Home. 133. In Bad. 134. Explanation Demanded. 
135. After That the Deluge. 136. Momentary Hesitation. 137. I Can 
Not Tell a Lie —I Did It with My Little Stick. 138. As You See It — 
Not “As You Like It.” 139. A Big and Little Wrong-font. 140. A 
Bad Case in the Case. 141. Two Nicks —the Devil and Arch Devil. 
142. Fifty Years Ago—and To-day. 143. Realization: Reaping 
Returns of Ignorance; Reaping the Returns of Cheap Labor. 144. Will 
It Be the Sack? 145. The Devil. 146. Arbitration. 147. The Wrong- 
font. 148. Think! 149. Weighed and Found Wanting. 150. Grand- 
mother’s Funeral; Huh! Who Plays To-day? 151. A Disgrace to the 
Press. 152. A Man Looks as He Feels. 153. Going Down. 154. The 
Point of View, or Put Yourself in His Place. 155. Imagination. 156. 
Called Down. 157. Waiting for a Decision. 158. ‘‘ His Master’s Voice,” 
with apologies to the Victor Phonograph Company. 159. Apprehension. 
160. The Incompetent — as He Doesn’t See Himself. 161. The Country 
Comp. in the City Shop; How He Felt When Submitting His First 
Proof. 16%. His Rise—His Fall. 163. Seooped. 164. Keeping an 
Eye on the “I” in Exit. 165. The Power of the Genius. 166. Ask- 
ing for His First Raise. 167. An Inexcusable Error. 168. Getting a 
Call-down. 169. Called Down. 170. Industriousness and Indolence 
(with apologies to the painter of ‘‘ Dignity and Impudence’’). 171. 
The Compositor’s Ordeal—the First Proof. 172. Self-consciousness. 
178. Reduced to His Lowest Terms. 174. Bold-face Condensed. 175. 
Do You Recall the Time? 176. The ‘ Little’? Man. 177. Did You 
Set This? 178. Violent Words Unspoken. 179. Thoughts Expressed 
without Words. 180. Anxious Moments. 181. You Had Better Study 
the I. T. U. Course. 182. Fatherly Advice for Master Printer. 183. 
Young Man, You Need the I. T. U. Course. 184. The Eleventh 
Hour. 185. The Verdict. 186. The Employer Must Rise and Educate 
the Apprentice. 187. How Small the Back Room Feels in the Presence 
of the Mighty Editor. 188. The Morning After. 189. Waiting for 
the Ghost to Walk. 190. The Goat. 191. Types. 192. The Dirty Proof. 
198. Sans Coeur; Right About Face! Quick March!! 194. The 
Impossible — Asking for a Raise After Fighting the Cost System. 
195. Squelched. 196. In Retrospection Now He Sits — Seeing Where 
Once He Stood. 197. Putting It Up to the Boss. 198. That’s All — 
You May Go. 199. As Others See You. 200. Which Will You Be? 
201. Judgment Day. 202. Conscience. 203. Another Man Gone Wrong. 
204. The Point of View. 205. Result of a Cost System. 206. Sequence 
of Indolence. 207. Result of Inecompetency. 208. This Is No Time 
to Exchange Christmas or New Year Greetings. 209. Discouraged 
with His Work. 210. Did This Ever Occur to You? 211. To Be, or 
Not to Be. 212. The Loafer. 213. I Admit, Sir, I Am to Blame. 
But Are You Infallible? 214. Breakers Ahead. 215. Guilty. 216. 
Incompetence — Be the Kind the Employer Will Have to Look At on 
the Levei. 217. The Printer Plus Cost System Equal to Up-to-date 
Print-shop. 218. Ring Out the Old and Ring in the New. 219. Too 
Small for the Job. 220. Why I Quit: Not That I Loved Labor Less, 
But That I Loved Peace More. 221. ‘ You Stiff, There’s Bats in Your 
Belfry,"” Says I (to Myself). 222. The Long and the Short of It. 
228. Exit the Smali Man. 224. Puzzle— Find the Boss. 225. The 
Veteran’s Decision. 226. Sorrows of Soldiering. 227. Kid, Please 
Look for a Lost Copy, It May Be in the Waste Bag. 228. The Editor- 
in-chief. 229. The Head of This Establishment. 230. Who’s Who, 
and What’s What. 2381. The Poor Devil. 232. Cause All But Lost. 
233. Supply and Demand. 234. Counting the Cost. 235. Where Patience 
Ceases to Be a Virtue. 236. Nothing Venture, Nothing Have. 237. 
An Estimate Based on Valuation. 238. I Have Troubles of My Own 
— Don’t Mention Yours. 289. Thoughts Too Deep for Utterance. 
240. Tried and Found Wanting. 241. His First Chance—and His 
Last. 242. The Last Straw. 2438. Parting of the Ways. 244. The 
Labor Problem. 245. The Great Divide. 246. The Proofreader’s Dream. 
247. Is He Worth It? 248. Caps and Lower-case. 249. Even as You 
and I. 250. Ever Feel this Way? — Why? 251. The Man Higher Up. 
252. Lack of Self-confidence. 253. Example Is One of the Most Potent 
of Instructors, Though It Teaches without a Tongue (Sam Smiles). 
254. The Man Higher Up. 255. You Say You Want a Jcb; Why 
Don’t You Look It? 256. A Man—A Man—Amen. 257. A Moving 
Picture. 258. Lost Money Again — Guess I'll Adopt a Cost System. 
259. Tested Inefficiency. 260. Reprimand in Brief. 261. The Last 


105. Capital and Labor. 
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Offense. 262. Inefficiency — the Last Straw. 263. He Feels Very Small 
in the Presence of the Boss. 264. Disparage. 265. His Proof for 
Dismissal. 266. The Judgment Bar. 267. Casus Belli. 268. Bewilder- 
ment. 269. Lack of Harmony. 270. Erratum. 271. Between Hope and 
Fear. 272. The Die Is Cast. 273. Exasperation. 274. Fools Invade 
Where Angels Fear to Tread. 275. He Missed the Mails. 276. “O, 
Wad Some Pow’r the Giftie Gie Us.’’ 277. Dele. 278. Caps and Lower- 
ease. 279. Where the H——1 Are My Seissors? 280. The Cost Bug 
Invades His Sanctum. 281. The Tenth Moment. 282. Things Are 
Dull, I Must Lay you Off — You Can Leave Your Name and Address. 
283. Baseball Season Opens — ‘“‘M-M-My Grandmother's Funeral —.” 
284. Sued for Libel. 285. How the Incompetent Looks to the Boss. 








This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “‘ The Inland 
Printer.”” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “ The Inland Printer’”’ 
ted as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 
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Opening for First-class Printer. 

(1811) An up-to-date printing-plant in New York 
State, well equipped for producing all kinds of commercial 
work, needs a printer who is competent to take charge of 
the mechanical department and who can give results. The 
only capital he will have to invest will be brains, compe- 
tency and reliability. 

Compositor Seeks Change. 

(1812) Printer of fourteen years’ experience as com- 
positor on job, catalogue and book work, stonework and 
presswork, would like a position as foreman in a small first- 
class printing-office doing a high grade of work. Practical 
experience in estimating and layout. Would prefer to 
locate in or around Los Angeles. 


Desires Position as Superintendent or Foreman. 

(1813) Man of forty-seven, with a general all-around 
experience of over twenty-five years, the greater part of 
which time has been in position of superintendent or in 
business for himself, would like to secure a position as 
superintendent or foreman in an establishment that can 
pay $30 or more a week for a good man. Prefers the East 
or South. Thoroughly familiar with cost and efficiency 
problems. 

All-around Printer Seeks Change. 

(1814) All-around printer of many years’ experience 
on stonework, figuring margins, registering colorwork on 
press, etc., would like to make change. Can lay out and 
handle catalogue work from the author to the press, and 
do commercial work. Will go any place, but prefers the 
North or East. Union. 


Job Compositor Seeks Situation. 

(1815) A first-class job-compositor is looking for a 
situation as foreman, working foreman or layout-man 
with an up-to-date firm that is willing to pay a fair 
remuneration for such services. Age 25 years. Will go 
anywhere if compensation warrants it. 


Seeks Position as Foreman. 


(1816) Young man, twenty-nine years of age, wants 
position as compositor or working foreman in job or private 
plant. Thoroughly understands everything in medium- 
sized shop. Has had six years’ experience in own plant and 
ten years in business. Experienced in office, composing- 
room, pressroom, stock, etc. 

Compositor Seeks Opening. 

(1817) A first-class compositor, with originality and 
ability as layout-man and hand-letterer, seeks position with 
responsible firm where he can make use of his knowledge 
of design and hand-lettering in connection with typework. 
Thirty years of age. Fifteen years’ experience on wide 
variety of commercial work. 


Seeks Partner. 


(1818) Chicago man who possesses two presses adapted 
for sales-book printing, capacity large and varied, which 
are located in a good field in the Central West, would like 
to interest the right man in a partnership. Any reasonable 
terms would be made to the right man. 


Superintendent Would Make Change. 


(1819) Superintendent of printing, or pressroom fore- 
man, would like to make a change about February or 
March. Twenty years’ experience running pressrooms in 
New York city and Chicago. At present employed in large 
magazine and catalogue plant. Understands all makes of 
flat and rotary presses, cut and color work in all its 
branches, and would run room strictly on cost-system basis. 


Linotype Operator-machinist Wanted. 


(1820) Firm in New York State would like a linotype 
operator-machinist who can handle a Model 8. Man must 
be a printer who can set advertisements, do jobwork and 
set up weekly paper. Would expect product of twenty to 
thirty thousand ems a day. Prefers a married man, over 
thirty, with good sober habits. Steady position. No union 
in town. Nine hours. 


Compositor Wishes to Go West. 


(1821) Job and ad. compositor wishes to locate on 
western coast. Eleven years’ experience, five in largest 
plant in Chicago, and the past three in largest magazine 
plant in Ohio. No bad habits. Married. Union. 


Compositor Would Locate in Indiana or Illinois. 


(1822) Position wanted, either in Indiana or Illinois, 
by a job-compositor; or would accept position as foreman 
of small shop. Twenty years’ experience. Courteous, 
prompt, willing, and considers himself efficient. Union. 


Would Take Charge of Pressroom. 

(1823) First-class pressman would like position on 
some newspaper where he could take charge of pressroom. 
Has worked on Goss presses for ten years and is competent 
on straight black or color work. Prefers position in the 
Middle West. Present position offers no opportunity for 
advancement. Can give best of references. 


Printing-plant for Sale. 

(1824) Complete printing-plant, in Western State 
capital of sixty thousand population, for sale. Plant inven- 
tories about $15,000. Consists of up-to-date and practically 
new machinery, including all necessary composing-room 
equipment. Will sell whole or half interest for cash, or 
will exchange for clear land. 
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Paper-ruler Seeks Position. 

(1825) Paper-ruler having twenty years’ experience 
at the ruling-trade would like position as foreman in that 
department; good at estimating cost of ruling and getting 
up new forms. Sober and steady. Can furnish the best 
of references. At present employed, but desires to make a 
change. 


Color Engraving and Offset-process Artist. 


(1826) Expert color-engraver and offset-process artist, 
with twelve years’ experience in the photoengraving and 
lithographing business, would like to secure a position as 
foreman or superintendent in the printing department of 
an engraving and printing house, taking charge of color- 
work. His experience extends to leading photoengraving 
and printing houses of Central Europe. 


Compositor and I. T. U. Graduate. 

(1827) Compositor possessing unusual ability to pro- 
duce neat and harmonious work would like to connect with 
an open shop in Brooklyn or New York city, where only 
the best work is executed. Graduate of I. T. U. Course in 
printing and a near graduate of the I. C. S. Course in adver- 
tising. Minimum salary $18. 


Seeks Superintendency with View of Investing. 

(1828) High-class photoengraver of fifteen years’ 
experience, practical in all the branches of the platemaking 
business, would like to secure the superintendency or man- 
agement of an up-to-date plant where he could become 
financially interested later, providing all was satisfactory. 
At present secretary-treasurer of modern plant, but is 
about to sell out. 


Instructor of Printing Seeks Location. 


(1829) Man of unusual ability as a printer, designer, 
layout-man, and a close student of the art, would like to 
get in a school that is new and be able to make the selection 
for the equipment, lay out the course and put into practice 
the knowledge gained through hard study. Graduate of 
the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, also a stu- 
dent of book-cover design of the Arts and Crafts Course of 
the I. C. S. at Scranton, college graduate, as well as having 
fifteen years’ practical experience in every capacity of 
newspaper and job offices. Comes highly recommended. 


Printer, Linotype Machinist-operator Seeks Position. 

(1830) Printer with unusual ability as a compositor 
and linotype machinist-operator would like to secure a 
position in a first-class plant in Chicago, or some other 
good city, as machinist-operator, machinist or foreman- 
machinist. Minimum salary $30. 


All-around Printer Seeks Opening. 


(1831) All-around printer with five years’ experience 
at the business, with knowledge of cylinder and platen 
presswork, stonework, job and ad. composition and news- 
paper experience, and who can handle practically anything 
that comes into the ordinary shop, would like to make a 
change. Also has experience as a machinist. Good ref- 
erences. 


Seeks Position in Southwest. 


(1832) Experienced all-around newspaper man, age 
22, ambitious, energetic and possessing good habits, would 
like to locate in New Mexico, Arkansas, Texas or Colorado. 
Fast operator on any machine from No. 1 to 9. Make-up 
or ad.-man. Good references. 
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Ruler Seeks Change. 

(1833) First-class ruler, with experience in some of 
the best shops in the country, would like to secure position 
with opportunity for advancement. Twenty-eight years of 
age. Has held positions as head ruler with some of the 
largest firms in the country. 


Printer Seeks Opening. 

(1834) <A thoroughly competent printer, with brains 
and ambition, would like to connect with some good Chicago 
house as superintendent or foreman, where others have 
failed to make good. Thirty-four years of age, a hustler 
and a producer. 


Pressman Seeks Change. 

(1835) Pressman with fifteen years’ experience would 
like to make a change and take charge of a two or three 
cylinder shop located in the Central States. Married. 
Union. Best of references. 


Would Buy Printing-plant. 
(1836) We hold inquiry from a party wishing to buy 
a printing-office in a good, live, up-to-date town in any 
eastern city or county seat. He desires a plant (job-office) 
that is not too large, with possibly a German weekly in 
connection. 


All-around Printer Would Change. 

(1837) Printer of nine years’ experience in almost all 
departments, including job, ad., make-up, pressroom and 
machine, would like to locate in some up-to-date town 
where he can increase machine speed. Would prefer Cen- 
tral States, but will go anywhere. Union. 


Seeks Pressroom Foremanship. 

(1838) Man, thirty-four years of age, with fifteen 
years’ experience in the printing business, ten of which 
have been as pressroom foreman, would like to secure a 
situation as pressroom foreman of fair-sized office or gen- 
eral foreman of medium-sized office. A good pressman and 
well qualified to handle help. Prefers Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota or Iowa as to location. * 


Photogravure Etcher-retoucher. 

(1839) Photogravure etcher-retoucher, familiar with 
the whole process from carbon transparency to steel-facing 
plate, would like to secure a position. Also experienced in 
engraving lettering on steel or copper, etching or cutting 
from type originals, designing business-cards, letter-heads, 
etc. European experience. Thoroughly competent. 


Artist, Dry-point Engraver and Etcher Seeks Position. 
(1840) Spanish artist of repute, who is also a dry- 
point engraver and etcher, seeks position. Also makes 
drawings on zinc. Will dry-point and etch plates at a 
reasonable price, returning same by parcel post. Quality 
and quick service guaranteed. 


Foreman Wanted. 

(1841) A mechanical foreman is wanted on a bi-weekly 
newspaper in a thriving Kentucky town of two thousand 
inhabitants; one who can handle advertisements and jobs, 
and possesses knowledge of presswork; would pay higher 
if the man was also a machinist-operator, but that is not 
absolutely essential. He must know how first-class jobwork 
should be done and how to get out a mechanically perfect 
country newspaper. Town has fine schools, churches, and 
is in a delightful portion of the Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Was the Joke Fair? 


K. C. C., New York, writes: “A newspaper correspon- 
ient wrote about ‘the twenty thousand odd souls in this 
own,’ and the town was joshed as composed of ‘ odd souls.’ 
Was the joke a fair hit? ” 

Answer.—I think it was. 
‘hink? 


What do you (anybody) 


Matters for Personal Choice. 


G. S. S., Geneva, Ohio, writes: “Are the following sen- 
‘ences correct as regards capitalization, punctuation, syn- 
ax, etc.? ‘Annual Thanksgiving is the distinctive home 
festival.’ ‘ Fully eighty per cent of the boys signified their 
intention of playing, so that the league will have to be 
even larger than last year.’ I inclose proof showing how 
these sentences were written and as the proofreader cor- 
rected them. The proofreader holds that his corrections 
improve them.” 

Answer.— Yes, the sentences are right as corrected; 
but they were also correct as written, and the proofreader 
would have done better to let them stay as written and to 
correct real errors on the proof. One error uncorrected 
was a plain question ending with a period instead of a 
question-mark, and others were omission of beginning 
quotation-marks in one place and closing marks in another 
place. The questioned markings were the change of a 
small letter to a capital in thanksgiving and the change of 
year’s to year. “Annual Thanksgiving” makes the sen- 
tence refer to the day as a special holiday, and “Annual 
thanksgiving ” plainly means yearly giving of thanks, each 
of which is a fitting expression. It is most emphatically a 
proofreader’s duty to make the type say what the writer 
intends, and in such a case as this that duty dictates preser- 
vation of the written form. A similar difference appears 
in the other sentence. Each form of it is elliptical. As writ- 
ten it expresses what would be meant by “ larger than last 
year’s league was,” and with the change it means “ larger 
than the league was last year.” The written form con- 
siders the year’s league as a new organization, and the 
proofreader makes it mean the same body with new mem- 
bers. Either way the ultimate idea conveyed would be 
practically adequate, but they are not identical, and the 
choice rests with the writer. No proofreader is employed 
to make writers say something that is not what the writers 
mean. If the proofreader finds something in copy that is 
unmistakably wrong, he should correct it, as omission of a 
word that is necessary, or any plainly accidental error; 
for anything more than this, as in any case where the 
writer may have a reason, that is, when there is any doubt, 
the writer should be consulted or his copy should be fol- 
lowed. The proofreader should be able to perceive possi- 
bilities of correctness in other people’s work as well as to 
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find faults. Otherwise he will be sure to have much more 
than the necessary trouble, and there is enough of that 
anyway. In the cases in question the writer seems to have 
chosen the better expressions, and the proofreader should 
have recognized the possibility of that, at least, and should 
have asked whether it was right or left it as it was. 
Always, when there is any room for question, the writer or 
the editor is the one to whom the decision belongs natu- 
rally. If writer or editor, for any reason, authorizes the 
proofreader to decide, that is another matter; but even 
then the proofreader should be cautious and conservative. 


Punctuation. 

G. M., Loomis, Nebraska, writes: “A printer of my 
acquaintance persists in punctuating as follows: ‘John 
Jones of Omaha, was in this village, Thursday.’ It is my 
contention that the omission of the comma after Jones 
obviates the use of one after Omaha, and while I am none 
too clear in regard to the last comma in the above sentence, 
it seems to me that for newspaper-work, where over- 
punctuation is to be avoided, the sentence would be more 
intelligible thus: ‘John Jones of Omaha was in this village 
Thursday.’ This same printer holds that in the sentence 
‘Those present were Harold Smith,’ etc., a punctuation- 
mark should be inserted after were. He isn’t partial to 
any particular mark, but uses a dash, colon, or comma. 
Please set us right in regard to the above. It will no doubt 
seem absurd to you that there should be any doubt in 
regard to such simple matters of punctuation as the above, 
but I assure you that mispunctuation obtains to an unbe- 
lievable extent in the country press. I can, of course, make 
no claims to being proficient in the art myself, as you will 
readily see at a glance over this letter.” 

Answer.— Proper punctuation is very simple, and our 
letter-writer shows that he is proficient in the use of points 
by using them correctly in his writing. All that is needed 
for proficiency in the “art” is extension of the same com- 
mon sense that is shown in this simple construction to meet 
the demands of more complicated expression. The first 
sentence asked about would be correctly pointed with two 
commas, and also correct with no comma. As his printer 
acquaintance punctuates it, it is incorrect. No possible 
argument or sophistication could support the use of the 
last comma. It is as unnecessary and as badly used as a 
comma could be anywhere, just as his first one is. His first 
one would be correct with its complementary comma after 
the name, but without that it is unreasonable. Use or 
non-use of the two commas indicated, “John Jones, of 
Omaha, was in this village Thursday,” or “ John Jones of 
Omaha was in this village Thursday,” is simply a matter 
of choice between close and open punctuation, that is, 
between the use of as many points as possible with reason 
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and the use of the fewest possible. The former used to 
prevail, but now the latter is almost universal. No misun- 
derstanding is possible, with or without commas, even with 
the use of the last one. 

In the other sentence mentioned there is an example of 
what is meant by “more complicated expression ” above. 
In “ Those present were Harold Smith, John Jones,” etc., 
merely naming the persons, the reading is too simply con- 
tinuous to admit properly any point after were. But if we 


give other details with the names we must have commas 
and semicolons in pointing off the items, which are all 
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dare assert that if the people really knew its worth it 
would be printed and sold as Webster’s Spelling-book used 
to be. The New York Tribune said of it: “A clear, ready, 
and comparatively simple guide. No treatise on the sub- 
ject is more fittingly or definitely expressed.” The Chicago 
Tribune: “ What chiefly commends it is its freedom from 
dogmatism and its intelligent application of principles.” 
The World, Vancouver, B. C.: “A little book that every 
author, printer, preacher, and teacher might read with 
profit. There is a wide range of useful topics, and every 
chapter shows itself to be based on careful research.” The 


Benjamin Franklin at the Age of Eighty-four. 


Half-tone from a steel engraving made from the original painting by C. W. 
Peale, in the possession of the Historical Society of Philadelphia. 


introduced by the first clause, and an introductory colon 
becomes necessary: ‘“‘ Those present were: Harold Smith, 
president; John Jones, treasurer; and William Brown, 
secretary.” Such sentences are most commonly printed 
with a comma instead of a semicolon before and, but the 
semicolon is the correct point, corresponding to the semi- 
colons which mark off the items all through. 

I have carefully and laboriously studied this subject, 
considering every argument or opinion I could find, good, 
bad, or indifferent, and have given my decisions in a book 
entitled “ Punctuation,” published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, and sold by them for $1, or at a reduced price 
for a number of copies. I honestly and sincerely believe 
that book will furnish help that will be worth many dollars 
to any one, and that there is not a misleading word or a 
wrong conclusion in it. So strong is this conviction that I 


Boston Saturday Evening Gazette: ‘“ There have been 
larger books on the same subject, but none so simple and 
philosophic as this manual.” And I am thoroughly confi- 
dent that these commendations and many others equally 
strong are in no respect other than simple truth disinter- 
estedly expressed. 

The unbelievable extent of mispunctuation is far 
greater than merely the country press. Many excellent 
books are badly punctuated, because many writers do not 
know how to punctuate, and many others will not take the 
trouble to do so. 





HAPPINESS is in action, and every power is intended for 
action; human happiness, therefore, can only be complete 
as all the powers have their full and legitimate play.— 
Thomas. 
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BY J. C. 


MORRISON. 


‘ditors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
nents, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 


The Cost System and the Country Newspaper. 

C. H. Armstrong, president of the Southwest Cost 
‘ongress, writes from Wichita, Kansas, under date of 
ecember 10: 

“Your very concise and interesting article in the 
November INLAND PRINTER relative to newspaper costs is 
f much interest to us in this part of the country, as our 
Southwest Printers’ Cost Congress at Hutchinson a few 
weeks ago developed much enthusiasm in this subject. We 
need now a definite, detailed statement of the actual work- 
ings of a cost system in a small newspaper and job shop, 
and if you have available any such experience we would 
vreatly appreciate it if you will let us have it. A good 
many of the newspaper men in Kansas are anxious to try 
out the proposition, but there are a number of little details 
which may be small matters to the man who has mastered 


them, but which appear like mountains to the man who 


has yet to face them.’ . We have a live bunch down 
here, and the cost system has made good progress in the 
job-shops, but finds entrance more difficult in the news- 
paper plants.” 

Kansas newspaper men appear to be about the same as 
all the rest of us are, or have been, in supposing that 
there are some peculiar difficulties in adapting the now 
well-established rules of cost-finding to a printing-plant 
which happens to publish a newspaper. Going back to my 
own experience, I remember how convinced I was that a 
cost system was a good thing and could be easily worked 
in a job-office, but how much more certainly I was con- 
vinced that it could never be made to apply to a shop 
which did miscellaneous commercial work and also pub- 
lished a newspaper. I was, of course, told that the news- 
paper was “only a job,” but I never saw how simple a 
proposition it is until I had taken the plunge. Since I got 
the system working well in my own shop, I have preached 
its advantages to other country newspaper men in season 
and out, and I have repeatedly found that the supposed 
difficulties with the newspaper prevent many and many a 
country printer from putting in a cost system. 


Some Objections. 

Among the specific objections which I have heard to 
putting in a cost system are these: 

“Tt’ll take two stenographers and three bookkeepers 
to run it.” Nothing could be farther from the truth. Any 
small office employing a bookkeeper can easily handle the 
cost accounting. Any small office without a bookkeeper 
usually has some one about the office who can give two or 
three hours a week to this work, and that is all it 
requires. 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Another objection, ‘‘ Our time is so much cut up — one 
minute setting an ad., then taking in a subscription, then 
pulling a proof and reading it, then answering the ’phone 
and writing a local, etc.” Ah, exactly, and that is just 
the office that needs a cost system the most. It will not 
be long after the system is installed before that work is 
systematized — one person will set ads. and do mechanical 
work, while another stays in the office and writes copy, 
answers the ’phone and takes in subscriptions. A cost 
system will soon stop the helter-skelter way of doing work 
which obtains in some offices. 


An Unspoken Objection. 

The newspaper is very close to the heart of the average 
country printer. Its production raises him from the posi- 
tion of a mere artizan to a place of influence in the com- 
munity. Into its production he has put himself — his best 
thought, his choices between right and wrong. When an 
exponent of the cost system comes along and tells him 
that this newspaper — this creation of his mind and heart 
— is nothing more than an auction bill or a letter-head in 
its relation to cost accounting, he feels in an undefined 
kind of a way that he doesn’t want a cost system. To say 
that “the newspaper is only a job” appears to be under- 
stood as an aspersion which closes the portals of the coun- 
try publisher’s mind so that he does not see the simple 
truth of this statement as a cost-finding maxim. 

Yet I know of no other way of stating this truth. The 
newspaper is only a job so far as its mechanical costs are 
concerned, but to its mechanical cost should be added cer- 
tain direct expenses like postage, plates, engravings, mana- 
gerial, reportorial and editorial service, and the one great 
object of the writer of this department is to help put the 
country-newspaper business where the “ editorial service ” 
— that product of the mind and heart — will be adequately 
compensated for. 

The Salient Features: 

The two salient features of a cost system are: 

1. The workman’s daily time-report on which he enters 
the job he worked on, the kind of work he did, and the 
time of starting and finishing the job. 

2. The division of the shop into such departments as 
are necessary to separate the different productive units. 
A workman and a typesetting machine constitute one pro- 
ductive unit, and we call this the department of “ machine 
composition.” A workman and an equipment of type, 
slugs, rules, etc., make up another department and we 
call this “ hand composition.” A workman and a cylinder 
press make up another department, called the “ cylinder- 
press’ department. A workman and the job press make 
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the “job-press” department. A workman, a stitcher, 
perforator and tabbing brush make up the “ bindery,” and 
a workman, a stockroom and a paper-cutter make the 
“ stock-handling ” department. Now, job-shops of any 
size are apt to present peculiar problems of departmental 
division with which we will not concern ourselves. 

The accurate record of the workman’s time is neces- 
sary in order that a record of the productive units may be 
had to charge on the cost-tracer of each job; and also in 
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into departments and I will some day address a communi- 
cation to the cost-finding department on that subject. 
Suffice it to say here that I have combined the bindery and 
stock-handling departments in my own shop, and if I were 
running a smaller shop I would do still more combining. 


Adapting the Cost System to the Newspaper. 
Every printing establishment must adapt its cost 
system to its work, and since the country-newspaper office 


FRANKLIN 


Half-tone from a photogravure print from modeled bust. 
Further data unknown. 


order that these units may be used on the monthly 
summary-sheet where all the expenses of the establishment 
are brought together and the hour-cost obtained. 

The division into departments is necessary because of 
the great difference in the cost of different kinds of work— 
a workman and a cylinder press obviously costing more 
an hour than a workman and a glue-pot. 


Overdoing Departmentalization. 


Incidentally I may say that I think the tendency has 
been to exceed the speed limit in dividing the small shops 


has one job (the newspaper) on which is expended a lot of 
chargeable editorial time, provision must be made for 
accounting for this time. There are two ways: 

1. Where one or more persons devote their whole time 
to the newspaper, their salaries may be charged directly 
on the job-tracer, the same as postage, engravings and 
other direct expenses are charged. To the salaries might 
be added a reasonable charge for use of typewriters and 
other office equipment devoted exclusively to this work. 
A smaller office where the editor devotes only part of his 
time to the newspaper can divide his salary and arbi- 
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trarily charge a reasonable amount each week against the 
newspaper. 

2. A department of “chargeable office-time ” may be 
added to the departments above enumerated, and will be 
found very convenient, not only in solving the question of 
what to do with “editorial time,’ but also with matters 
which arise in the mechanical end of the shop. All time 
spent in gathering and writing local news, editing items 
from correspondents, reading exchanges and stealing edito- 
ials, can be put down on the boss’s own ticket or on any 
other employee’s ticket as chargeable office-time. As this 
epartment carries little or no investment charge, and as 
he unproductive time in this department is not loaded 

gainst the productive time of this department but is dis- 
ributed against all the other departments, the “ extension 
ate” usually adopted is 60 cents an hour. 


The ‘“‘ Chargeable Office-hour.” 


The convenience of this chargeable office-hour in 
-moothing out some of the wrinkles in the mechanical end 
5; also great. Here is a typesetting machine usually 
 perated by one employee. When it is desired to increase 
‘he output of the machine, a second employee is put to 
vork on it. As the time of the first employee carries with 
it the interest, depreciation and expense of the machine, it 
vould be a fallacy to have the second employee charge his 
time also as “ machine composition,” but that it is charge- 
able time there is no disputing. Therefore, the “ charge- 
able office-hour,” which does not carry with it a machine 
equipment, can be used. 

The same thing is true when it is necessary to put a 
feeder and a tender on the cylinder press, or a second 
feeder to feed an insert on a newspaper folder attached to 
a cylinder press (this latter on the presumption that the 
cylinder press and the attached folder are considered as 
one machine). There even are rare occasions when it is 
necessary to put two employees on a job press, and in such 
a case the second employee can consider himself doing 
“chargeable office-work,” while the first is doing “ job 
presswork.” 

Charging Mechanical Work. 


The ordinary mechanical work on the newspaper is of 
course charged as such work would be for any other job, 
except that it is desirable that the employee engaged in 
hand composition should put down his time on each adver- 
tisement separately from his time in setting heads or 
making-up. This information amounts to nothing so far 
as the gross cost of the newspaper is concerned, but is 
very essential when a detailed study of advertising costs 
is to be made. The keeping of the record for machine 
composition and cylinder presswork certainly needs no 
special explanation. Mailing is charged as bindery time. 
Correcting the mailing-galleys, if done for every issue, can 
be charged to that issue; if done every four or five issues, 
it may be put down as non-chargeable bindery-time. 

One of the best things about a cost system is the “ cost- 
tracer ’’—a ticket on which is gathered all the time 
charged against a job on the various daily time-reports of 
the employees. Of course each issue of the newspaper is 
regarded as a separate job, and the total charges of labor 
and stock show the cost of the newspaper for that issue. 

The cost-tracer, on an ordinary job, is the basis for the 
price charged for that job (or a text for greater efficiency 
somewhere along the line), but the cost-tracer on the 
newspaper is a basis for price in only an indirect way, for 
the newspaper, as such, is sold to thousands of customers 
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at certain fixed schedules for subscriptions, inches, lines, 
folios, or whatever the units may be. In fact, the cost- 
tracer on the newspaper is simply a bill which the country 
printer, as the owner of the plant, presents to himself as 
the publisher of the newspaper. 


The Weekly “Bill.” 
This bill reads about like this: 


Mr. John Jones, Publisher. 

To expense of current issue: 
SEE: UMNO TNIR oo cows oes cevidoincccuekeewoacsassen $ 5.85 
TR GUORIENMN 2 voce cc nde nen ecceecvanexeneuns 26.00 
Pulling proofs and make-up 
SeRRI REN Sida ecccannsdesencuracceay Bue aacseneces 
Cylinder press 
Mailing 


Debtor to John Jones, Printer. 


7.50 


Editorial time 
Correspondence 


Of course the shop is entitled to a profit of twenty per 
cent on its output, so that the bill is not complete until at 
the end has been added: 


"HOUMA IN@GUAMICEL COOUie's os cc oss cccciendasncccsndees $ 84.45 
Profit, 20 per cent 


Total cost $105.60 


When this bill is first presented, there is liable to be a 
fight between John Jones, Publisher, and John Jones, 
Printer; and while John Jones, Publisher, blames John 
Jones, Printer, for the issue costing so much, and John 
Jones, Printer, blames John Jones, Publisher, for not get- 
ting a decent advertising rate, and both blame John Jones, 
Editor, for running so much news and editorial matter, 
the real John Jones himself is doing a lot of thinking, and 
a great light breaks in upon him as to where the profits 
of his printing establishment have gone for all these years. 

Meanwhile another bill comes in and it reads like this: 


DUGG AIM ANG oe eco eck wncnn de cicccdvatccenunneeeie 
Machine composition 

Pulling proofs and make-up 

GRRE O's ae acces maceccacwenuveswdenaeeeuases 
Cylinder press 


20.70 


Profit, 20 per cent 
Total bill 


(These two “bills” are the costs on my paper Janu- 
ary 2 and January 9. The cylinder-press time is high on 
January 2 on account of trouble with static electricity.) 

More fireworks! Here is an increase of about $13 in 
the bill. So John Jones, Publisher, calls John Jones, 
Printer, to account, and John Jones, Printer, says “ Why, 
we did manage to reduce that make-up time, but you 
brought in that ad. of Smith’s. It took a whole page and 
cost $12 to set up.” 

“Cost $12,” exclaims John Jones, Publisher, “and all 
I get for it from Smith is $10.” 

And right then it begins to dawn on John Jones, Pub- 
lisher, that John Jones, Printer, must be paid every week, 
and that it is up to him to study the cost “ a subscription,” 
“an inch,” “a folio,” and “a line.” The weekly bill which 
John Jones, Printer, presents soon drives from his mind 
any notion that advertising composition of a country 
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paper should be donated to the advertiser, and as the 
weeks go along, and John Jones, Printer, keeps present- 
ing bills for about $75 (plus the profit) even when the 
advertising has dropped to almost nothing, and over $100 
when the advertising begins to come in, it dawns on him 
that there is no justice in running a paper for fifty-two 
weeks for advertisers who patronize it only three or four 
times a year, unless these advertisers pay a higher rate 
than the regular advertisers do. And thus he learns the 
elements of advertising cost as a basis for his rate-card: 
(1) The cost of composition. (2) The regularity of inser- 
tion. All of which has been heretofore explained in these 
columns. 


A Good ‘‘Newspaper Summary” Wanted. 


Right here let me say that the study of newspaper 
costs in terms of subscriptions, inches, folios and lines is 
still very much unexplored. I am at present working out 
a summary-sheet which I expect to be a great improve- 
ment over using an ordinary cost-tracer for the news- 
paper, and it occurs to me that there may be some of the 
readers of this department who have already worked out 
such a summary-sheet. If so, I would be greatly pleased 
to receive a copy. 


Being a ‘‘ Business Man.” 


Lastly, a thorough knowledge of the principles of cost 
accounting puts the country publisher way at the top 
among’ the business men, small manufacturers and farm- 
ers of a country community. The man who runs a dairy- 
farm and the man who runs an automobile are to-day 
asking the “cost,” and the minute a country publisher 
shows that he knows more about cost-finding than the 
business men themselves, he passes out of the “ school- 
teacher and preacher” class to being one with the busi- 
ness men —to a position where he is considered worthy 
of and is accorded a prominent place in the counsels of 
the community. 


Cost System Vital to Newspaper Shop. 


So getting back to where we started, the cost system is 
making slow progress in the newspaper shops of Kansas, 
and for that matter, in the newspaper offices of every 
State in the Union, and yet there is no small shop that 
needs a cost-system one-quarter as much as does the small 
shop publishing a newspaper. A small shop with one or 
two employees, and devoted exclusively to commercial 
printing, might hobble along in a way by using a “ cost- 
calculator ” or the “ extension rate” of the larger shops, 
but a country-newspaper shop needs to know and know 
accurately just how it is coming out every week on the 
newspaper — that one big job which can either swamp the 
shop or make it a good, paying venture. 


Paying the “Bill.” 


The cost system teaches the country publisher to antici- 
pate that “bill” which the mechanical department is 
going to present to him at the end of the week, and, if the 
expense of a certain edition is going to run up, to cast 
about. for means of providing extra revenue for that 


edition. I recently had occasion to greatly increase the 
cost of my paper for a couple of weeks. In former times, 
I would have felt amply repaid with the pride I would 
have taken in the compliments which I knew I would 
receive, but I had learned that compliments would not pay 
that added expense which would show up on the cost- 
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tracer, so I cast about for a new source of revenue and 
found it in contracts for enough extra copies to yield a 
good profit. 

The cost system is an uncompromising guide to effi- 
ciency, not only in employees — for most country employ- 
ees are a pretty efficient lot — but especially to efficiency 
in machinery and equipment suitable to the work in hand. 
Many country-newspaper offices do not need certain ma- 
chines which many are anxious to get, but do need lots 
of little things which they never think of. I have seen 
some good offices with just one set of chases and one quoin- 
key. 

Making the Boss Think. 


The cost system will convince any publisher that he 
must have an average rate of 15 cents and upward for 
his display advertisements. It will show him that every 
cent difference in his advertising rates means a matter of 
$150 to $300 a year in the receipts from his weekly. 

The cost system will show any publisher that no paper 
can be published at less than $1.50 a year, and that there 
is no gain in carrying deadheads on his subscription-list. 

The cost system will demonstrate the absolute folly 
of doing legal printing at anything less than the legal 
rate, because the standard of news service which the 
community demands can not be maintained without the 
contribution from this source. A country publisher thor- 
oughly inoculated with the “cost-system bug” would 
rather see “county printing” and “legals” go by the 
board than engage in an unseemly struggle to find out 
which publisher was willing to lose the most money on 
them. 

The cost system will cause the editor to adjust his 
news and editorial service to the field, giving good service 
but not attempting to publish a magazine or a metropoli- 
tan journal in a country village. 

The cost system will explode the “ special-edition 
fallacy ’’— a subject to be touched carefully, and yet one 
which needs earnest consideration whenever a_ special 
edition is to be undertaken. Some special editions are 
proper and profitable, but many of them are only expen- 
sive monuments. The “ special-edition habit ” is abomina- 
ble, for advertisers will get in the habit of looking for the 
special edition, neglecting the paper the remainder of the 
time. 


MANNERS AS IMPORTANT AS RELIGION. 


Robert Raikes, the man who founded the modern Sun- 
day-school, was a journalist, with a passion for what he 
termed “ botanizing in human nature,” and seems to have 
had very little in his make-up of the conventional religious 
reformer. 

‘His great experiment is said to have been suggested by 
the disturbance caused by crowds of little ragamuffins play- 
ing beneath his window on Sunday afternoons when he was 
correcting proofs. ‘ Why should they not be got together 
and taught the elements of religion and good behavior? ” 
he asked himself, and answered the question by establish- 
ing the first Sunday-school at Gloucester in 1780. 

It was characteristic of the man that in his school 
scheme he laid as great stress upon the inculcation of 
“manners” as on the teaching of the catechism.— The 
London Chronicle. 


ABILITY involves responsibility; power, to its last par- 
ticle, is duty.—A. Maclaren. 
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CRITICISM OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mr. F. J. Trezise having assumed the superintendency of the plant of 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, printers of ‘“ The Inland Printer,” the 
direct conduct of this department of “The Inland Printer” has been 
placed in charge of Mr. J. L. Frazier. Mr. Trezise has moved so many 
good men along that we are pleased to record that he has moved along 
himself, a pleasure in which we are well assured we do not stand alone. 


JOHN A. LIGHT, of the Bay City (Mich.) Times, sends in 
a. package of very neat advertisements. He has a faculty 
for bringing out the strong points in the copy, even though 
crowded for room. A too free use of underscoring rules is 
the only thing to criticize in his work. 

EDWARD C. VIERECK, of the Albany (Ore.) Daily Demo- 
crat, has sent in a two-page advertisement that is strongly 
displayed, and in which the prices are brought out in fine 
shape. Nothing is of more importance to good advertising 
display than prices that stand out well. 

A RECENT issue of the Dallas (Tex.) News contained 
eight pages of advertisements from the firm of E. M. Kahn 
& Co., of that city, which were published to commemorate 
the fortieth anniversary of the firm’s business life. Each 
page is surrounded by the same hand-drawn decorative 
device, but in the center of the design matter is set in type 
relative to the various lines handled by the firm, each 
brand of clothing, or merchandise, occupying a page, 

CARELESS joining of rules and the use of hair-line rules 
for the inner panels of advertisements where the outside 
border is heavy and the type of the black-face variety, 
mars the work of Warren W. Graham, of Okmulgee, Okla- 
homa. The display is good, but the above features com- 
bined with very poor presswork mar the appearance of the 
paper. When ink is too stiff it is better to use a small 
quantity of turpentine than machine oil, as Mr. Graham 
seems to have done. 

JOSEPH KATZ, advertising manager of the Hub, Balti- 
more, Maryland, sends a two-page advertisement which 
appeared in the News on January 2. It is a very good 
advertisement, and since it advertised a “Clean Sweep” 
sale, small cuts of brooms are thrown among the items here 
and there with good effect. Two of the panels are sur- 
rounded by a border that is very light in tone, and since 
the display headings are in black-face type the effect is 
not so good as it would have been had plain rule been 
employed here as in the other panels. 

RUPERT C. WRIGHT, advertising manager for Bertig’s 
Department Store, Paragould, Arkansas, has sent in a 
large two-page advertisement which that firm ran in the 
Daily Press during the holidays. It is printed in three 
colors, red, green and black, but better results could have 
been secured by printing it in red and green which would 
also have simplified its execution. In this advertisement 
the rules forming the panels are printed in red, whereas 
the rules used to underscore the headings are in black 
which does not look well. Printing the headings in red and 
the balance of the matter and the border in green would 
have secured a more pleasing appearance. 

LouIs VERNON WARE, of Somerset, Kentucky, perhaps 
in an effort to set up something out of the ordinary, has 
set his display heads all at the left side of his advertise- 
ments and, in so doing, left a large amount of awkward 
white space at the right side. This gives a result that is 
far from being symmetrical and which is not at all pleas- 
ing. It is best for an apprentice to confine his advertise- 
ments to simple styles until-he knows how to achieve out-of- 
center balance and, even then, the simplest way is the best. 
Your advertisement for the Lindsey Wilson School would 
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have been far better had your catch-line been set in the 
center in larger type instead of breaking the border and 
setting it at the side as you have done. There is also not 
enough contrast in the sizes of type you have used in this 
advertisement. 

PURCELL BARBEE, of Salem, Oregon, has sent in some 
specimens of well-displayed advertisements which he set 
from reprint copy. He has made a decided improvement 
in the resetting. The fault with the copy from which he 
worked is that the compositor attempted to display every- 
thing, which is never so effective as bringing out the strong 
points and setting the balance of the copy in comparatively 


small type. 
trast, gain their highest effectiveness. 





HOUSE SLIPPERS 


MEN AND WOMEN 


shipment of all kinds of 
house slippers which we 
bought at a large reduc- 
tion and will be sold at 
very low prices. 

500 pairs ladies’ fur and 
ribbon trimmed house 
slippers up to $2,00 goods 
now go at 


95c 


200 pairs men’s house 
slippers up to $2.00 goods 
go at 


$1.35. to $1.95 


DUX BAX is the new 
waterproof oi). Get a 
can. Your money back if 
it does not make your 
shoes waterproof and 
wear longer, 25c is the 
price at all stores. 





It is thus that the main features, through con- 
Where too much is 





Just received a large 


House Slippers «- 
Men and Women 


Just received--a large ship- 
mentof all kinds of House 
Slippers which we bought 
at a large reduction, and 
will be sold at very low 
prices. 500 pairs Ladies’ 
Fur and Ribbon Trimmed 
House Slippers up to $2.00 
grades now go at 


95 cents 


200 pairs of Men's House 
Slippers up to $2.00 grades 
now go at 


*1.35 to *1.95 


DUX BAX is the new wa- 


terproof oil. Get a can. 
Your money back if it does not 
make your shoes wat and 
wearlonger. 25 cents is the 








price at all stores. 
The Small Profit and Quick Sale Store 


326 State St. Next to Ladd 
Telephone 616 @ Bush Bank 


No. 1. No. 2. 


THE SMALL PROFIT AND 
QUICK SALE STORE 


326 STATE ST. MY, AEXT 18 LADD 
PHONE G16 = NY/& BUSH BANK 























A decided improvement made in the resetting of an advertisement. 
No. 1 shows the copy furnished; No. 2 the 
reset advertisement. 


displayed the eye of the reader is attracted to so many 
places that the real point is likely to be overlooked in the 
maze of many and varied attractions. Another feature of 
the copy from which Mr. Barbee worked and which he has 
done away with to a great extent in the resetting is an 
overabundance of rulework. With contrasting type-sizes 
there is no need of underscoring for it does not strengthen 
the display but, on the contrary, weakens it and serves to 
make the advertisement less legible. 

Also, in the copy furnished Mr. Barbee, seven different 
type-faces are used in the twelve-inch double-column adver- 
tisement, whereas he has confined the composition to a 
single series, Cheltenham, which is not only a time-saving 
operation but adds materially to the appearance of the 
advertisement. The copy furnished Mr. Barbee and his 
resetting are reproduced (Nos. 1 and 2). An improve- 
ment could be made in Mr. Barbee’s specimen by removing 
the rules from beneath the two lines of prices and center- 
ing the two lines immediately preceding these figures. 
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These changes, together with a resetting of the two top 
lines to avoid the use of the word “for” in such small type, 
would give a much better appearance. More care in join- 
ing the rules which have been used for borders in some of 
the advertisements would result in still further improve- 
ment. 

From the Harrisburg (IIll.) Chronicle, we have received 
a large package of advertisements that are indeed credita- 
ble. Set almost entirely in one series of type, with liberal 








| O.L.BAKER 


Attractive Displays of New 





Summer Goods 





Are Featured at this Store 


Lace Curtains are priced decidedly low. 
Porch furniture of many discriptions 
Swings, 


including: Porch Screens, 
Suites and Hammocks. 


Our stock of Refrigerators, Ice Cream 
Freezers, Gasoline Ranges, Oil Stoves 
and Malleable Ranges is matchless, also 


Extraordinary Bargains 
In Furniture 


“The HomeMaker” 


Hl 24 WEST POPLAR STREET 





























No. 3. 


A creditable advertisement from the Chronicle, Harrisburg, Illinois. 
Centering the short line in the body matter instead of filling 
out with periods would have made an improvement. 


white space, excellent display is secured. They are fea- 
tured through not being overdisplayed, a fault too often 
found in advertisements in small-town papers. No. 3 rep- 
resents the general style of these ads. One criticism is in 
order, which not only applies to the advertisement repro- 
duced but to others in the package, and that is anent the 
efforts to square up the body matter by filling out a line 
with periods, set to form a triangle. Much better results 
are secured by centering such lines. 

CHARLES MCLEONHARDT, of the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth, 
has written and composed some very good advertisements 
in an effort to stimulate want advertising in the columns 
of that paper. No. 4 is a very good representative of the 
collection. It is novel, in a way, but the background formed 
by the words “ The Truth” would have been better set in 
a smaller size of type, thus permitting the advertisement 
itself, which is contained in the inner panel, to stand out 
more prominently, and not run so great a risk of being 
overlooked. 

THE advertisement for the Quality Store (No. 5) the 
work of the printers on the Clark (S. D.) Pilot-Review, is 
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as handsome a specimen of good advertising composition as 
one could ask to see. It is marred by just one thing — the 
panels are surrounded by hair-line rules, whereas two- 
point would have been. the correct thickness to give the 
best results. Note the clean, strong display and the sym- 
metrical appearance secured through the pleasing arrange- 
ment of the cuts. 
Holiday Numbers. 


Christmas special editions have been received from the 
following: Daily Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica; Ford 
County News, Crowell, Tex.; Express, Pitcairn, Pa.; 
Record, Newton, Miss.; Forgan Enterprise, Forgan, Okla.; 
Sentinel, Yazoo City, Miss.; World, Ackley, Iowa; Journal- 
World, Lawrence, Kan.; Sentinel, Hartley, Iowa; Press, 
Stockport, Tex.; Leader, Johnstown, Pa.; Cashmere Valley 
Record, Cashmere, Wash.; Anchor, Dassel, Mich.; Argus, 
Robinson, Ill.; Courier, Gehring, Neb.; Reporter, Galt, 
Ontario. 

A Handsome Souvenir Number. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the massacre of Lawrence, 
Kansas, by the guerrilla, Quantrell, inspired the publish- 
ers of the Lawrence Journal-World to issue a special edi- 
tion, in magazine form, commemorating that event. The 
edition is dated December 23. Careful presswork is the 
feature of this special edition, which is, for the most part, 
pictorial. Page after page of grouped half-tones of scenes 
in and about the town are shown, and in not one are the 
high lights filled up. The cover is printed in two colors, 
brown and green, upon robin’s-egg blue stock. In green 


THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH ( . THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH 

THE TRUTH The Truth THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH Elkhart’s Big Newspaper led Lindi : 
THE TRUTH ae 

THETRUTH| lee your ware [THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH| TRUTH and they will |THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH| be read by everybody. |THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH \ JTHE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 
THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH THE TRUTH 





@ One cent a word for 
first insertion and half 
cent word for each ad- 
ditional time. 


PHONE 61 











No. 4. 


One of a number of advertisements used to stimulate want advertising 
in The Truth, Elkhart, Indiana. 


is printed a half-tone containing views about the town and 
of the principal buildings. Over this in dark-brown ink 
is printed the lettering, and at the bottom of the page a 
half-tone reproduction of a drawing from Harper’s Weekly 
in 1862, after the raid. It makes a very effective cover. 
There is very little display matter in the book, though the 
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greater part of the matter is obviously advertising. Box 
headings, attractively set, introduce the various articles 
though a more consistent uniformity throughout would 
have helped the general appearance very much. 

The publishers of the Lawrence Journal-World and the 
pressman who did the work deserve much praise for this 





Our Big Annual White Sale Opens January 5 


Feat sale that have been wating for opens Monda: ing, January S and will eclipse all former sales in both beckon The 
Hed jandise offered in this great by eis is — site ow within t the rd two months and the gré eat Undermuslin tay hy from the factory 
will be shown for the first time uing on big tables on st floor of our store at poor reduced prices. 


‘You'll Find Big Savings If You Come Early 


| Sheetings, Pillow Tubings, Muslins, Pillow Cases, ieee, Sham, Bed 
| = ——- i my White Wash Goods, Laces, 


| on awe. ge 
much lower than 








Si ad, Tall Lies, An Lin 
erchiels, Embroidenes, Tr 


DeEtta Wolfé Won the Doll 


yur Ads for Another Treat 


Buy What You Need For: 6 Months 


= Ke Quality Sh 


on 
Sale | Mo GAAN BAARSCH WARE CO. 
Come | 
Earty 


Re ze CLARK. S2 DAKOTA. 











Se Gat Pin Seve, Cart, On Dae 
No. 5. 


A splendid specimen of advertisement composition. Slightly heavier 
rules around panels would give better results. 


splendid edition, which shows the city to be alive to the 
opportunities afforded by this method of advertising her 
places of beauty, schools and business enterprises. The 
larger part of the editorial work is by Emil Held. 


Newspaper Criticism. 


The Herald, Livermore, California.—Your paper is well arranged 
and printed. 

The News, Kernan, California.—There are no criticisms to be made 
in regard to your paper, for it is very well made up and printed. 

Weekly Times Annual, Melbourne, Australia.—Your yearly number 
is a handsome one, from both an artistic and a mechanical standpoint. 

Plato’s Store News, Modesto, California.—An admirable little paper, 
published by a retail store and distributed monthly instead of circulars. 

The Courier, Garing, Nebraska.—The presswork would stand improve- 
ment. More impression and a better distribution of ink would work 
wonders in the appearance of the Courier. 

Howard County Advertiser, Fayette, Missouri—A neat paper, well 
edited and printed. The Fayette merchants are good advertisers, there 
being very few small advertisements, while a number of large ones 
grace the eight pages of the paper. 

The Daily Dispatch, Moline, Illinois.—Your “ Sixtieth Anniversary ” 
number is a fine example of newspaper-making. Your enterprise and 
the skill of your workmen are to be commended. The printing of the 
large half-tones in the magazine section is well done. 

The Weekly Eagle, Bunceton, Missouri.—Your paper is well printed 
and loaded with live local news. You use Foster Outline for your dis- 
play advertising, and with it, in some cases, a border that harmonizes 
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with its open construction, but in many instances you have surrounded 
advertisements set in this face of type with a heavy, plain border which 
does not look well. Outline letters are not so good for display advertis- 
ing as solid types. 

The Evening Sun, Merced, California——Too many large heads on 
your first page mar its appearance. It is doubtful if the reader likes 
having the importance of a news item exaggerated through the use of 
scare heads. The composition of the advertisements is exceptionally 
good. 

The Quiz, Ord, Nebraska.—A very neat first page characterizes your 
paper, which could be improved only by setting the four top heads in 
a larger size of type. The presswork is also good, and there is a 
greater amount of local news than is found in most papers published 
in towns the size of Ord. 


Wamego Weekly Times, Wamego, Kansas.—The presswork could be 
improved by setting the fountain of the press so that the ink would 
be evenly distributed, and not pale and dark in streaks as it is in the 
specimen sent for review. A sheet or two more impression would also 
help the appearance of the paper. The advertisements are well set and 
the paper is well filled with news. 


The Mitchell County Press, Osage, Iowa.—Your first page is very 
nicely arranged, as is also the balance of the paper, and the presswork 
is good. You have given Leuthold & Evens a very good position, which 
does not improve the appearance of the page it occupies, but which 
should please them very much. Such positions are known as “ pre- 
ferred,’’ and most newspapers sell them at increased rates. 

The Enterprise, Forgan, Oklahoma.—There is room for improve- 
ment in your paper, a little in the presswork and very much in the 
advertisements. Good results are not to be attained by setting practi- 
cally an entire advertisement in display lines. Display the leader and 
make the rest easy for the reader to grasp. Four and five faces of 
type in one small advertisement are too many, both for the sake of the 
advertisement and your pocketbook, for time is money, and it takes 
time to run from case to case. 

Better Way, Minneapolis, Kansas.—Another clean first page, and in 
this case it seems to be the invariable rule, for, in twenty distinct 
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A good first page — the invariable rule of The Better Way, 
Minneapolis, Kansas. 


issues, not one first page is marred. Another feature of this excellent 
Kansas paper is the clean presswork, the ink fountain being perfectly 
regulated. 

The Missouri Record, Fulton, Missouri.—This paper is printed at the 
Missouri School for the Deaf, and the work is entirely done by deaf 
boys under the guidance of C. Von Thomas, the instructor in printing. 
In small type at the bottom of each advertisement is the name of the 
youth who set it. The department heads are very neat. 
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ORGANIZATION AND METHOD. 


The substance of an address given before the Philadelphia Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, by Charles Francis, president of the Charles 
Francis Press, New York, on December 11, 1913. 

FTER a few preliminary remarks, Mr. 
Francis tells us that the printing industry 
is not new, but rather a very old industry, 
being introduced into Europe in 1440; 
that it is an ideal just being at this late 
date fulfilled; that if Gutenberg had had 
some of the conveniences and materials 
to work with that we now have, his ideal 

would have been more complete —for Gutenberg’s work 
was only an ideal, and one which was not realized in his 
time. He goes on to tell of some of the many strange 
customs in use in early printing; of the decrees in 1858 of 
the English Stationers’ Society, which published restric- 
tions as to the number of presses allowed in one printing- 
plant, the largest number being three presses, and by royal 
decree only, four presses were allowed for special use or 
the king’s printing. 

Stamps had to be affixed to newspapers as tax — not for 
postage — so as to limit the number printed. 

Very stringent rules and regulations were in use in 
every shop regarding the number of men and apprentices 
employed, also as to the work of each. Compositors had to 
get their cases from a head master, impose their own forms 
and keep their frames, stones and cases very clean. Press- 
men did all the proving, washed the forms and put them 
back alongside of the frame of the compositor to whom they 
belonged. _ 

No one had the privilege of calling the errand-boy away 
while he was sweeping the floor except the head master, and 
then he did so only upon special occasions. 

The seale of prices in February, 1805, agreed to was, 
minion, 5% pence; nonpareil, 6% pence; pearl, 8 pence. 
Measurement was made by the n—and not the m, as in 
this country —and settlement was at the option of the 
employer. Night work, from 11 P.M. to 2 A.M., was 6 pence 
for three hours and 8 pence for additional hours until six 
o'clock in the morning. 

Since this time until the present time piece work has 
been on a steady decline, until now there is comparatively 
little piece work. 

Organizing is not a new thing. There have been organ- 
izations of one kind or another — patriarchal, political, 
musical and mechanical — during all ages. 

The most conspicuous early organization affecting the 
employee and the printing industry — and a most healthy 
and powerful one — was the English Compositors’ Union. 

Mr. Francis was a member of this union in 1870, and 
he passed out to the audience his working-card, which was 
a typical piece of the old English style of composition. 

Mr. Francis goes on to say: 

Getting down nearer in this country we find that in 
1868 the International Typographical Union had 6,980 
members, or 6,090 members in good standing. 

In 1880 this number had increased to nearly twenty 
thousand, and about this time setting type by machinery 
and the linotype came into existence, since which time divi- 
sions have occurred, pressmen splitting off and the stereo- 
typers, electrotypers and bookbinders all organizing as 
distinct bodies with an international head, until to-day the 
original International Typographical Union has some sixty 
thousand members and $1,000,000 or more in funds, having 
recently purchased $450,000 of United States government 
bonds. 























The total number of union employees in the allied print- 
ing trades amounts to over one hundred and twenty 
thousand. 

As all this organization was coming along, owing to the 
miserably poor policies of the employers the unions were 
growing stronger and attempted a fight in 1886 for the 
inauguration of an eight-hour day. This move got the 
employers busy, and they came together with a snap as an 
aggressive organization to fight the movement — the fight 
occurring about 1888, when the employees, not being in a 
sufficiently well-organized condition, were beaten out. 

From this time for several years the unions were 
strengthening and organizing and in 1896 came the Syra- 
cuse convention, which reduced the hours from ten to nine 
under a special agreement between the unions and the 
Typothetz. Things went along very nicely for a few years, 
when another attempt was made by the International Typo- 
graphical Union to establish the eight-hour day, and this 
time with more success. After two or three years’ nego- 
tiation, an ultimatum was put up to the employers, 
suggesting that a conference be had looking to the estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour day. This was turned down by 
the United Typothetz of America, and the last-mentioned 
organization locked horns in 1906 with the International 
Typographical Union and lost the day, after an expendi- 
ture of at least $25,000,000 by both parties to the contest. 
Even the winners were not overjoyed at the contest, and 
neither want a fight in the very near future. 

This, of course, is the origin of organization work of 
the last two decades. 

In that time, owing to the great increase in population 
of the United States, matters were moving very rapidly 
and the Typothete, being the only employing printers’ 
organization, was well recognized throughout the world 
as a leading master printers’ organization. 

Owing to rapid increases in scales and shorter hours, 
the increased cost of production brought about the con- 
sideration of increased prices, and ten printers in New 
York city banded together under the name of “ The Inner 
Circle.” This organization, through the efforts of a 
Mr. Brewster, became the Printers’ Board of Trade, which 
did a great work for about six years, when it was greatly 
needed in boosting prices. Later the United Typothete of 
America and Franklin Clubs took up the question of costs, 
and held the first cost convention in Chicago, perhaps six 
years since. 

In the meantime, the Ben Franklin movement obtained 
such a start as to hold a convention, organizing in Chicago 
about three years since and amalgamating with the United 
Typothete of America last July, the consummation of 
which was accomplished at New Orleans last fall. 

In the meantime, in 1906, the Printers’ League of 
America came into existence as a contract-making body 
with the unions, local and national, and has increased 
rapidly, having extended its work throughout the country 
and issued charters to New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, Spokane and some other cities, 
and seems to be accomplishing a needed reform in this 
difficult question of employer and employee, the principle 
being that of establishing friendly relations with the 
unions for mutual benefit. 

More recently, and within the Typothete lines, are the 
organizations of the supply men, under the name of 
“ Picas,” and a small local organization, which appears to 
be the controlling element of the New York Typothete, 
called the “ Swedes,” but the two latter are rather for fun 
and pleasure than usefulness. 
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We now come to the consideration of the organization 
of the Craftsmen, or the men who direct the actual work- 
ing conditions in the printing-offices, and it would be well, 
perhaps, that a truthful criticism should be made in 
regard to this organization from an employer, and I under- 
take to speak to you from this standpoint. I wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that anything I may say in regard to 
the Craftsmen is done from the view of the onlooker and 
interested party, and with the idea of helping to make an 
organization unsurpassed in efficiency by any other. 

There has been a growing need for some sort of 
codperation and exchange of ideas by those who are now 
members of the Craftsmen’s Club. It is desirable that it 
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so often disrupts a successful business; and it was with a 
great deal of satisfaction that the information that the 
New York Craftsmen had decided to allow no spirituous 
liquors at their dinners was received. 

The reason for this feeling was the fact that, as the 
supply man has been credited with the reputation for 
graft, the imputation might be made that through this 
means the employer might look with suspicion at the pur- 
poses of the organization, which would be detrimental to 
its interest. 

Without doubt, the general ideal of our organizations 
is the purpose of getting together and reasoning with one 
another in order to arrive at the most adequate methods 














Some Winter-Blooming Plants. 


Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


should be a one-hundred-per-cent club; that both the small 
and large office should be represented, so that a great 
work of education in system, economies and efficiency may 
be obtained. Personally, I have occupied the positions 
represented by the membership in your body in many 
offices, and never found any one office which could be run 
altogether in the same way as another, and yet there is a 
general principle applicable to all. 

Let us review the subject in hand. The superintendent 
and foreman or manager is the representative or substi- 
tute or proxy for the employer, whether individual or 
corporation, and in such capacity has an onerous and 
responsible position. He is really the one man upon whom 
the success or failure of the business depends, for no mat- 
ter how clever and able a business man the employer may 
be, it is impossible for him to insure success without a 
strictly honest, incorruptible, capable and brainy execu- 
tive in charge of the management in the factory. It is 
therefore evident that he must be above suspicion, other- 
wise he may be subjected to that destructive criticism that 


to adopt in business. This organization can do and is 
doing a great work in the exchange of ideas and methods 
that will prove to be of great benefit both to the business 
and to its manager. 

It is a great conception that brought forth the organ- 
ization, and it should become one of, if not the most 
important organization in the printing business, for the 
following reasons: 

1. It is to this department the employer must look 
for assistance in making up a cost system of such an 
efficient quality that the profit or loss may be traced to its 
proper source. 

2. It is to this department the employer must look 
for the establishment of organization within the shop that 
shall make for the best and most efficient results. 

3. The arrangement of the office in such a manner as 
to reduce to a minimum the amount of work necessary to 
produce a given result is also due to the foresight and 
provision of the manager. 

4. The close connection and codperation between the 
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departments is another of the duties dependent on the 
same source for its solution. 

5. In the purchasing of material and arranging all 
departments so that the equable balance may be observed 
to keep all departments busy, with little or no waiting 
time between, is still another duty of the incumbent of 
this position. 

Many others might be mentioned, but these are enough 
to show that the manager or superintendent is the great 
essential to successful and profitable business. 

One main principle must be borne in mind by the heads 
of a printing business, and that is the mutuality of inter- 
est of all concerned—the employer, employee, supply 
man and the customer, and beyond the customer to those 
from whom our customer expects to obtain the wherewith 
to pay our bill, so that we can pass it on to the employee 
while retaining a fair share ourselves. 

The unity of the working force from head to foot, from 
employer to errand-boy, should be sought diligently by the 
intermediary who is the foreman, superintendent or man- 
ager. The one thing to be watched closely is that we deal 
out justice and are honest with all, and especially with 
ourselves. 

We should avoid and condemn, as far as possible, any 
destructive criticism of the house we are working with. 
If we can not support it and have a feeling that we can 
not work in harmony, then get out and give way to 
another who is better adapted to that place and condition. 

One of our weak points in this decade is losing sight 
of the boy. How quickly he becomes a man; and what 
have we done to make him a good workman? In the rush 
of business he is frequently overlooked at the period of 
his life where adaptability is in his whole nature. We 


complain of incompetent workmen and fail at the very 


time when we could do so much for the future years in 
our business. It is to be regretted that the old European 
apprentice system of making printers has passed into 
disuse, for under the old apprenticeship laws we made 
printers, and not specialists, as we are now doing. 

Now, we are trying to make up for this deficiency by 
trade schools and manual-training schools, which are to 
quite some extent theoretical and sometimes very imprac- 
tical; but if we can not have the boy educated in our own 
business in a practical way, then let us give all the sup- 
port, information and instruction we can to these schools. 

All the organizations of every kind should take more 
interest in the education of our boy while he is in the 
learning age. 

Now we turn to one of the vital questions of the pres- 
ent day, which is the study of cost. The United States 
has presented so many opportunities for the apt mechanic 
who has any business ability at all to enter into business 
that very many have come into the field ill-equipped with 
the knowledge of “how to make money in the printing 
business,” and that is the reason why we are in business. 

Every man who is a member of your organization 
should make a close study of the question of costs, and a 
still closer study of the question of the prices given on 
work taken in. 

We are very apt in this day and generation to receive 
specifications by telephone upon which to make a price, 
and we sometimes do it. This is a pernicious habit to get 
into. No job that requires any calculation at all should be 
given on the spur of the moment just because the customer 
must have it. It is very destructive to the best interests 
of the business. 
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The general spur given to the salesman is that “ John 
Smith sat right here and estimated on this work; what is 
the matter with you that you can not do the same?” 

There are certain customers who try such questionable 
methods for obtaining prices below what they know is a 
fair price for the work. Beware of them, but treat them 
courteously just the same. 

If you have no method installed by which you can 
obtain your cost on the work you are producing, then get 
at it quickly and put in some system that will give you 
this information. 

One of our present-day troubles is that a very flowery 
speaker will come and show you on a blackboard your cost 
on certain work, and then the next morning that same 
speaker will go out among your customers and take your 
business for less money than he has proved to you that it 
cost you. The only remedy for this is honesty between 
ourselves and less selfishness or self-interest. 

The most important idea in organization can be stated 
in the sentence: 

“One for all, and all for one.” 

This should be the motto in every individual business 
and also in all organizations, if their work is to become 
effective. 

Lastly, let me say that nothing effectual will ever be 
accomplished until we set aside extreme selfishness and 
install codperation, confidence and honesty between the 
individual members of our organizations and between all 
organizations; but one thing is certain — organization is 
the order of the day, and in organization we look for the 
solution of our many problems, and this organization 
should become one of the main pillars in the upbuilding of 
the great businesses of modern times. 


MACHINE FOR ROASTING POLITICIANS. 


It has been said that King Alfonso’s thirst for informa- 
tion recently led him to inspect the new plant of El Impar- 
cial, one of the principal newspapers of Madrid. In com- 
pany with Count Romanones, his Prime Minister, the ruler 
of Spain went through in succession the editorial rooms, 
the business offices and the composing-rooms. In the latter 
the printers set up in linotype the words: “ Long live the 
King,” which his majesty insisted on carrying away as a 
souvenir. As he stood watching one of the new rotary 
presses at work the King turned to his Prime Minister 
and said: “Ah! those are the machines for ‘ roasting’ 
politicians.” The King later was entertained at a luncheon 
at which all the employees of the paper were present. 





The Spirit of the Waters. 


Snap-shot taken from pier by Mrs. Neil Russell, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
It will be noticed that the waves form a man’s face. 
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Wilhelm Rosenthal. 


Wilhelm Rosenthal, for many years engaged in the 
newspaper and publishing field, died on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 1, at the age of ninety years, at his home, 427 Chestnut 
street, Reading, Pennsylvania. He was born in Nord- 
hausen, Prussia, in 1823, and came to this country in 1846, 
landing in New York where he secured a position in 
Ludwig’s printing-office. Later he went to Philadelphia 4nd 
engaged in the book business. In 1854 he was employed 
by F. W. Thomas to edit a new daily paper known as the 
Free Press, and in 1855 established a paper of his own, 
calling it The Wochenblatt. In 1868 he published the 
Reading Post, which paper met with great success, and 
later founded the German paper, Die Deutsche Liche, 
which has become the official paper of the German race. 


A. L. Burt. 


Albert L. Burt, well-known publisher, died on Sunday, 
December 28, 1913, at his home, 178 Brooklyn avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Burt is said to have been the 
first publisher in the country to print inexpensive editions 
of standard authors. Though in his seventy-second year, 
he actively superintended the work at his publishing house 
until a few months ago. 

Mr. Burt was born in Belchertown, Massachusetts, and 
was educated in the public schools there. He began earn- 
ing his living by working in a grocery store, later going on 
the road as a traveling salesman. More than thirty years 
ago, he conceived the idea of becoming a publisher. He 
was traveling for a leather-goods house at the time, and 
planned the publication of a small dictionary intended for 
use as a premium by mail-order houses. This proving a 
success it was followed by other household works, and in 
1890 the publication of standard works bound in cloth was 
undertaken. 


Charles N. Trivess. 


Charles N. Trivess, for more than forty years identified 
with Chicago printing and publishing, died on January 7, 
aged sixty-nine. Mr. Trivess was born in Portsmouth, 
England, and gained a knowledge of the art in his native 
place, serving seven years of indenture. Completing his 
term he went to London, finding work in the metropolis. 

In 1868 Mr. Trivess emigrated to Canada, where he 
pursued his trade, reaching Cincinnati a year or two later, 
where he supervised the getting out of the specimen-book 
of the local typefoundry, the workmanship being much 
admired for years. Coming to Chicago after the fire of 
1871, Mr. Trivess worked in a number of leading establish- 
ments and for a time engaged in business on his own 
account. Mr. Trivess was_a man of much energy, a great 
reader, and had a personal acquaintance with many of the 
writers of the Victorian era, such as Dickens, Thackeray, 
Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade. Mr. Trivess was a 


botanist of no mean order, cultivating flowers from sheer 
love of the plants, his conservatory at Evanston being one 
of the north shore show places. A widow, one son and 
four daughters survive. 


Robert Van Valkenburgh Waldo. 


Robert Van Valkenburgh Waldo, manager of the New 
York branch of the American Type Founders Company, 
ended his life’s work on December 25, 1913, after a short 
illness which had kept him away from business only one 
week. He was born in 1852, in Milwaukee, where his 
father, Otis H. Waldo, was a leading lawyer. His first 





Robert Van Valkenburgh Waldo. 


business experience was in the wholesale grocery business. 
In 1882 he purchased a partnership in the typefounding 
business in Milwaukee, then known as Benton, Gove & 
Company, which soon after became specially prominent in 
the typefounding business under the name of Benton, 
Waldo &Company. The business was merged in the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company in 1892, and Mr. Waldo 
managed it until the typefoundry was moved to New York 
in 1895, whereupon he became manager for the American 
Type Founders Company in New York, continuing in that 
position with success until his death. 

Mr. Waldo was a man of very retiring disposition, 
assiduous in his business, whose friends were firmly knit 
to him by motives of respect and admiration. His char- 
acteristics were absolute truthfulness and reliability. His 
word was his bond. All his actions were clear and definite 
to an extraordinary degree, so that it was impossible to 
have misunderstandings with him. His home life was 
exceptionally harmonious. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter, a sister and a brother. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Swink Printing Press Company Elects Officers. 


The stockholders of the Swink Printing Press Company, 
of Delphos, Ohio, at their annual meeting elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, H. L. Leilich; vice-president, 
C. B. Swink; secretary-treasurer, C. J. Leilich; general 
manager, G. W. Eysenbach. The output of the company, it 
is stated, will be materially increased. ; 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. Opens Western Office. 


Announcement is made by Sinclair & Valentine Co., 
New York, that a western office has been established, hav- 
ing headquarters at 718 South Clark street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, with Charles E. Salmon in charge. Mr. Salmon has 
long been identified with the printing-ink industry, and is 
already well known throughout the middle West. 


William Thomson Printers’ Machinery Company 
Reports Large Increase of Business. 


William Thomson, president of the William Thomson 
Printers’ Machinery Company, in a recent interview with 
a representative of THE INLAND PRINTER, stated that since 
closing the arrangements for the sale in Chicago and the 
Middle West of the line of type and supplies furnished by 
the H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, the business has far 
exceeded the expectations of his company. A complete dis- 
play of the Hansen line of type and supplies has been 
installed in the company’s salesrooms at 426 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. The service department, inaugu- 
rated and maintained by the company, is being used to 
advantage by a large number of printers throughout the 
Middle West who are desirous of increasing the efficiency 
of their equipment. 


Not the Fault of the “Inspired Compositor” This Time. 


The “ inspired compositor ” generally receives the blame 
for anything that goes wrong with a job of printing, espe- 
cially when mistakes occur, except when the proofreader 
can be made to shoulder the blame. Now and again, 
though, errors occur which can not legitimately be laid to 
the account of either of these individuals. A particular 
case in question is an error which crept into the line on the 
bottom of the insert of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany which appeared in the January issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 
using the linotype January 1, 1913.” The date should have 
been January 1, 1914. 

In this case the error was in the transmission of instruc- 
tions from the postal authorities at Washington, D. C., to 
the postoffice at Chicago. Under the Government ruling, 
this insert, being the announcement of a contest restricted 
to one make of typesetting machine, could not appear with- 
out the line at the bottom. Instructions from Washington 


This line read “ Competition open only to offices. 


were to the effect that the date should be January 1, 1914, 
but on reaching the Chicago Postmaster the telegram read 
1913; therefore, following instructions as he received them, 
his order gave that date. 


The National Automatic Press. 


A new printing-press plant has just been completed at 
Lehighton, Pennsylvania, by the National Automatic Press 
Company, a Pennsylvania Corporation, which has been 
organized to manufacture a new automatic job press. The 
press is of strong, durable construction. The company 
guarantees a speed of four thousand impressions an hour 
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for this press, and claims that it will increase the efficiency 
of the job-press department by over one hundred per cent, 
as it is adapted to short runs as well as long runs and can 
be changed from one job, to another very quickly. The 
company is now booking orders for immediate deliveries. 
Every printer should write for complete information, which 
will be cheerfully furnished. 


Eastern Printing Company — A New Concern. 


The Eastern Printing Company, controlled by Edward 
T. Brown, of Atlanta, Georgia, has leased the entire eighth 
floor of the new twelve-story building, at 150-156 Lafayette 
street, for a long term of years, which is indicative of good 
business ahead. 


Complimentary Dinner Given Management of Riegel & 
Co., Incorporated. 


The pleasant spirit prevailing in the house of Riegel & 
Co., Incorporated, of Philadelphia, can not be doubted by 
those who attended the complimentary dinner tendered the 
management at the Continental Hotel, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 23, 1913. It was a complete surprise to 
A. B. Sherrill, treasurer of the firm, and President George 
E. Riegel is to be complimented on the manner in which he 
fulfilled his mission of getting Mr. Sherrill to the banquet. 
Speeches were made by Messrs. McCracken, Rodgers, Bath, 
Riegel and Sherrill, and the dinner ended at 11:30, all leav- 
ing with the conviction that the evening will be long and 
pleasantly remembered. 
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Chicago Typothetae Honors Franklin. 

The executive council of the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America found it convenient to hold a 
meeting in Chicago on the day of the local Typothete 
Franklin celebration, and it is good guessing that every 
member was glad he had the opportunity to sit at the 
speakers’ table on that occasion. The menu was ample as 
to quantity and the quality did credit to the best efforts 
of the Hotel La Salle culinary force. 

President Grant, of the local Typothetz, opened a 
“ flow-of-soul” section of the evening by reporting that 
the local organization was in excellent condition. George 
I. Courts brought greetings from the United Typothete 
and Franklin Clubs of America, and in his capacity as 
president, assured his hearers that the national organiza- 
‘ion was flourishing beyond expectations of only a few 
months ago, the membership now being more than two 
housand. 

Vice-President Albert W. Finlay referred to the work 
done by the Typothetz, the sacrifices made by its officers, 
past officers, and proposed a silent toast to the memory of 
Capt. J. Stearns Cushing, which was suitably honored. 
Mr. Finlay wound up by making an appeal, which he 
said he did not expect would be very popular, but as a 
matter of conscience he had to voice his sentiments. He 
then pointed out that printers made money during eras 
of industrial peace, and urged his hearers to bear in mind 
the thought that something must be done to insure all- 
around peaceable relations in the printing trade. 

As is the habit of the times, every speaker had some- 
thing to say on the subject of vocational training, and 
the logical person in Typothete circles to speak extendedly 
on that subject was Henry P. Porter, of Boston. Mr. 
Porter was there and, as usual, delivered an excellent 
address. He punctured the idea of the scholastics that 
trades can be taught in the public schools, and scored 
employing printers for their admitted negligence in the 
matter of teaching apprentices. He also announced that 
the Chicago Typothetz had all but perfected plans to give 
effect to the recommendations submitted by the committee 
on apprentices at the last convention of the United 
Typothetz, and would probably soon open a trade school. 

The speaking was concluded by former United States 
Senator Mason, who told a few good stories, paid his 
respects to Benjamin Franklin, and said that the cause of 
industrial troubles was the habit of employers working 
with their men but living too far away from them. 

Excellent and inspiring as were the speeches, the star 
of the evening was Douglas Malloch in the réle of toast- 
master. His serious mien, fresh, scintillating wit and 
ingenious methods were an aid to digestion, and secured 
for him the unanimous expression of being the coming 
American humorist. 


Henry C. Daniels — Printer-songwriter. 


After spending forty-seven years in the printing busi- 
ness, over twenty-five of which he was in business for 
himself in one location, Henry C. Daniels, now partially 
(it is to be hoped not wholly) deprived of his sight, has 
devoted his time to the writing of songs. He has favored 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S staff with two of his compositions 
—“lLaugh, You Sour Face, Laugh,” and “ My Little 
Tuberose.” Mr. Daniels says that he loves to write. He 
has written many articles on various subjects in years 
past. In October, 1912, a small blood-vessel in his right 
eye burst, causing a clot of blood to form. He can not see 
to write, and is not allowed to by his physicians, but he 


can still compose, and, by effort, write a song blindfolded. 
Besides the songs mentioned, Mr. Daniels has written 
eleven other pieces, among them being, “ Wilson and 
Victory,” “Dey Don’t Treat the Black Man White,” 
“T’m Going Home Where the Four-leaf Clover Grows.” 
The music is sent out only by mail by Mr. Daniels and his 
publishers. A letter or postal card to Mr. Daniels, 284 
Asylum street, Hartford Connecticut, will bring a com- 
plete list of his compositions. 


Prize Offered for Best Paper on Sales or Advertising. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of America will hold 
a convention at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, next June, one 
of the most interesting features of which will be the award- 
ing of several desirable prizes to men and advertising clubs. 
The greatest thus far offered is an annual prize of $1,000, 
by the publishers of Advertising & Selling, to the man sub- 
mitting to the Awards Committee of the Associated Clubs 
the most helpful essay, descriptive article or analysis of 
some practical phase of advertising or selling. This prize 
is to be awarded each year to the man sending in the best 
article before May 15. The choice of the winner will be 
made by the Awards Committee of the Associated Clubs 
and an Advisory Board of twenty well-known sales and 
advertising managers, representing Advertising & Selling. 
This is the only prize that will be awarded an individual. 
Full details may be obtained by writing Advertising & 
Selling, 95 Madison avenue, New York city. 


The Electrotypers’ Board of Trade Represented at National 
Printing and Allied Industries Exposition. 


The Electrotypers’ Board of Trade of New York city 
will be represented at the National Printing, Lithograph- 
ing, Publishing, Paper, Advertising and Allied Trade 
Exposition to be held in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, April 18 to 25, 1914, having signed a contract for 
two spaces on the Graphic Arts Floor. A. Van Dyke, 
secretary of the association, will be in charge, and exten- 
sive arrangements are being made to welcome visiting 
electrotypers to the booth and make them feel at home. 


S. Evans Clark Resigns as Secretary of United Typothetae 
of America. 


S. Evans Clark tendered his resignation as secretary of 
the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, on 
Thursday, January 22. The Executive Committee, in ses- 
sion on Friday, January 23, accepted Mr. Clark’s resigna- 
tion and placed H. W. Flagg in charge until further action 
could be taken in the matter. E. E. Laxman, who has been 
in charge of the Service Department and also of the 
Bulletin, was appointed assistant secretary. 


Linotype Bulletin’s New Cover-design. 


The January issue of The Linotype Bulletin, the official 
house organ of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, came 
out with a new and striking cover-design, the first of a 
series of twelve which will appear throughout the year. 
These cover-designs are the work of a prominent New 
York artist. New department headings, which have also 
been especially designed, ‘are used throughout the Bulletin. 


The Publishers’ Protective Association. 


A correspondent asks for information regarding The 
Publishers’ Protective Association. Inquiries fail to bring 
any information regarding this association, and if any of 
our readers can supply it we will greatly appreciate it. 
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New Home of the Omaha Printing Company. 

As a splendid specimen of printing-plant construction, 
we take pleasure in presenting to our readers an illustra- 
tion showing the new building of the Omaha Printing Com- 
pany, of Omaha, Nebraska. This new building is 44 by 132 
feet, six stories and basement, and is of solid concrete with 
brick trimming. As will be noticed, the building has been 
designed to allow the greatest possible amount of light, 
sanitation and fresh air. The window-casings are all steel, 
and the building will be equipped with the sprinkler system, 
so that, as a fire risk, it will be absolutely perfect. There 
will be no fire in the building, as power and light will be 
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follows: President, William R. Goodheart; vice-president, 
E. J. McCarthy; secretary, John J. Wynne; treasurer, 
V.C.Guston. Board of Governors: W. F. Barnard, George 
A. Furneaux, John J. Geires, E. R. Richards, F. S. Wiley, 
William Schmidt, Albert Kirchner, August D. Robrahn, 
William J. Haneman, William J. Geary. 


Tri-City Ben Franklin Club Commemorates Franklin’s 
Birthday. 


The Tri-City Ben Franklin Club held its annual ban- 
quet, commemorating the anniversary of the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin, on Friday evening, January 23, at the 




















NEW HOME OF THE OMAHA PRINTING COMPANY. 


purchased from a light company, and heat from a large 
office building in the same block. The first floor of the 
building will be devoted to the retail store and offices, and 
on the second floor will be the retail furniture department. 
The bindery will be on the third floor; the pressroom, litho 
and embossing departments on the fourth floor, and the 


composing-room on the fifth floor. The sixth floor will be 
used as a warehouse. Stock-rooms for paper, stationery 
stock, and also the shipping-room, will be in the basement. 


Chicago Printing Crafts Association Holds Annual 
Election. 


On Tuesday evening, January 20, the Chicago Printing 
Crafts Association held its annual business meeting and 
election of officers in the Green Room of the Kuntz-Remmler 
Company restaurant, seventy-five members being present. 
Supper was served at seven o’clock, after which the busi- 
ness of the evening was taken up. The election resulted as 


Rock Island Club, Rock Island, Illinois. The committee in 
charge had arranged a “ Get Acquainted” reception for 
the guests and their ladies, immediately preceding the ban- 
quet, which added greatly to the enjoyment of the evening. 
Irving C. Norwood, secretary of the Davenport Commercial 
Club, was on the program as the speaker of the evening, his 
subject being “ Ben Franklin, Printer.” Other guests were 
called on by the toastmaster during the evening and made 
short talks. A feature which was designed to enliven the 
entertainment of the evening was a “song service” in 
which all of those present were requested to contribute 
generously to the volume of melody, regardless of the qual- 
ity of vocal accomplishment. The evening was declared to 
have been a most enjoyable one by all present, and added 
greatly toward increasing the feeling of good fellowship 
of all connected with the printing industry of the three 
cities represented in the club — Rock Island and Moline, 
Illinois, and Davenport, Iowa. 
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L. D. Hamrick with American Rotary Valve Company. 


Announcement is made by the American Rotary Valve 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, that L. D. Hamrick, who for 
the past eight years has been connected with Kohler 
Brothers, and the Kohler System of the Cutler-Hammer 
Company, has entered its employ, and will handle the 
Jenny system of newspaper-press drives and controllers. 


Lawrence F. Deutzman Resigns from the Lawrence 
Press. 

On December 12, 1913, Lawrence F. Deutzman, the 
founder of the Lawrence Press, Incorporated, resigned as 
president, manager and director of that company. The 
company will continue business at 123 Liberty street, 
Mr. Deutzman having taken away none of the equipment 
or money of the company. Mr. Deutzman, who is admit- 
tedly the leading facsimile-letter specialist in New York, 
is going into business for himself. He will handle high- 
grade printing, engraving and facsimile letters, as well as 
a complete line of stationery, at 124 West Forty-fifth 
street. In addition to his facsimile-letter business, Mr. 
Deutzman has also taken a number of contracts to origi- 
nate and manage, on a yearly basis, advertising campaigns 
for leading business houses. 


Profit-sharing System of Oswego Machine Works. 


The question has frequently been asked, “ Does the 
profit-sharing system pay?” When one considers the wide- 
spread interest that is being taken, and the large number 
of business institutions that have installed or are installing 
this system of making their employees copartners in the 
business, it unquestionably does pay. Employees, having 
the assurance that an interest beyond their output, or the 
product of their labors, is being taken in their welfare, 
show a much keener disposition to loyalty to the organiza- 
tion with which they are connected. 

While the subject of the profit-sharing system is occu- 
pying the attention so largely at the present time, it is 
interesting to note the success that has accompanied the 
use of this system in the establishment of the Oswego 
Machine Works, of Oswego, New York. The value of a 
long and continued organization, and the skill in manufac- 
turing acquired through that long training and service, is 
one of this company’s best assets. Thirty of the company’s 
present organization have been employed continuously for 
thirty, fifteen, ten and five years, and hold certificates 
which entitle them to share in the profits of the company. 
One of the results of this is, the company generally works 
a full force and full time right along; furthermore, it is 
now doing so and has work ahead until next summer. 

Niel Gray, Jr., the proprietor of the company, states 
that, in spite of the alleged depression in business gener- 
ally, indications in the Oswego works make the officers of 
his company optimistic rather than the reverse in regard to 
the general outcome. “ There is too much value in the real 
physical assets of the country to permit any disturbance 
of the financial machinery or anything else to destroy that 
value in the long run,” states Mr. Gray. 

In a letter received from Mr. Gray in response to a 
request for information regarding the working of the sys- 
tem in his establishment, there is so much genuine food for 
thought that we give it here. 

“The plan of awarding the profit-sharing certificates is 
quite simple. They are given every five years to all those 
who have been at Oswego Machine Works continuously for 
the five years past. The amount of money credited is arbi- 
trary, and is based on a certain sum a year for te first 
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five years, and double that amount a year for the second 
five years and each five-year period afterward. 

“It is interesting to notice the widespread attention 
that Henry Ford’s distribution plan has been given in the 
newspapers recently, emphasizing the value of profit-shar- 
ing systems. A good many profit-sharing systems not only 
failed, but wrecked the concerns that initiated them, as of 
course you know from commercial history of the past two 
hundred years, and it is far from being just a matter of 
humanitarian impulse to conduct a profit-sharing plan suc- 
cessfully. It is easy to say give the ‘ square deal,’ but it is 
most difficult to know just how to administer a ‘ square 
deal’ in all the contingencies that arise. 

“T enjoy my work, and I believe that practically every 
employee of Oswego Machine Works does likewise; and I 
believe only in that way can the best work be done, espe- 
cially in such difficult work as building a cutting machine 
to withstand the modern requirements, because it is being 
discovered that the cutting machine is not, as was once sup- 
posed, just a few pieces of iron and steel roughly bolted 
together, but, on the contrary, is a high-grade mechanism 
and built with the greatest difficulty and skilled ability to 
perform the continuous and hard and accurate service 
required to-day. 

“About a dozen years ago I made up my mind that one 
of the impediments to the thorough enjoyment of our work 
was the necessity for discussions about such paltry items as 
a raise of 5 or 10 cents or more, and the settlement of 
which questions rarely left both sides entirely happy. Con- 
sequently, I visited practically every fine machine-shop in 
the United States, and also a number of foreign machine- 
shops, to study the various systems of wage-payment, so 
as to be able to select a system, or a concentration of sys- 
tems, that would result happiest both to the shop and to 
the men in it. The profit-sharing plans now in effect at 
Oswego Machine Works, therefore, include not only the 
service certificates described above, but, in addition, wages 
are paid on the premium system; that is, a minimum day 
rate is guaranteed, and bonus earnings above that are paid 
according to each man’s ability, his total earnings, there- 
fore, depending upon himself. Further than this, every 
one in the employ of Oswego Machine Works may deposit 
money in the business, and upon this money is paid semi- 
annually six per cent interest, or seven per cent or eight 
per cent, or whatever the earnings that are paid on the 
capital invested in the business. These amounts are with- 
drawable at any time with interest in full to date. Employ- 
ees, further, practically become stockholders in effect, 
though of course not in the holding of shares, because 
Oswego Machine Works is not a corporation, but their 
ability to share in whatever profits are made in this way is 
even safer than the holding of shares in stock which are 
quoted on the market, and therefore subject to variation 
and possible loss. The first question that is asked about 
any such scheme is, Does it pay? and that is the first and 
most proper question; and I am glad that I can answer it, 
yes, most affirmatively, although when I started it I was 
warned that it would surely fail. I feel that it would 
hardly have been possible to have secured the same esprit 
de corps and long-continued service and consequently 
increased skill and ability to turn out these high-grade 
cutting machines rapidly and economically without having 
every one who is contributing to that result feel that his 
interest and that of Oswego Machine Works are identical. 
I believe the solution of the present ‘ economic’ stresses in 
the United States will be found in some modifications 
already existing of so-called profit-sharing systems.” 
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Employees of Royal Electrotype Company Hold Annual 
Banquet. 


The Royal Electrotype Company, of Philadelphia, under 
the management of H. B. Hatch, is not only a model organi- 
zation among electrotyping concerns, but a good example 
for others to follow, owing to the progressive methods for 
which this firm is famous. 

The accompanying illustration shows the employees of 
the Royal Electrotype Company gathered at their annual 
banquet, which was held in Kugler’s, Philadelphia, the 
night of December 20, 1913. 

The Royal Company, with its fine reputation and its 
dominant position in the electrotyping business, owes its 
prominence and its success to the management of Harris 
B. Hatch, treasurer and general manager. Mr. Hatch, to 
begin with, is an enthusiastic believer in advertising, and he 
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R. Litsey, expert accountant and cost man, whose expe- 
rience — theoretical and practical — extends over a period 
of twelve years, is to have the management of the new 
department. It is the intention to take care of audits of 
all kinds, do general accounting work, and to originate and 
install the best bookkeeping systems to be had. The move- 
ment has the indorsement of Fort Wayne business men 
with whom Mr. Wilding, manager of the company, has con- 
sulted on the matter. 


Farewell Banquet Tendered James M. Lynch. 


Members and friends of Indianapolis Typographical 
Union, No. 1, tendered a farewell banquet to the retiring 
president of the International Typographical Union, James 
M. Lynch, and a welcoming reception to the incoming presi- 
dent, James M. Duncan, in the banquet-room of the Denni- 


EMPLOYEES OF THE ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY AT THEIR ANNUAL BANQUET. 


has applied his effective methods so strenuously that his 
company now stands at the very top of the industry. Along 
with its other work for leading printers and advertisers, 
the Royal Electrotype Company makes the electrotypes for 
the Curtis Publishing Company. Whatever the Royal 
Company does is done right, and the yearly banquet is held 
for the further development of the fellowship spirit which 
is so necessary to business success. 


St. Louis Engraving Firms Combine. 

The Gray-Adams Engraving Company and the John R. 
Adams Engraving Company, both of St. Louis, have con- 
solidated, under the name of the Gray-Adams Engraving 
Company. Itis stated that this combination makes St. Louis 
the largest shoe-catalogue engraving center in the world, 
supplying shoe houses over the entire world with engrav- 
ings and catalogues. This firm started business ten years 
ago with a capital of $32 and no equipment, but within the 
next thirty days contracts amounting to $200,000 will have 
been received by the company from shoe firms throughout 
the United States. The Gray-Adams Company has been 
instrumental in perfecting engraving for the use of shoe 
manufacturers, and it is the aim of this company to place 
St. Louis foremost in this particular field of engraving. 


Fort Wayne Printing Company to Add New Department. 
The Fort Wayne Printing Company, one of the largest 
printing and supply concerns in northern Indiana, has 
added a new department, known as the systematizing, 
auditing and accounting department, to its business. David 


son Hotel, on Thursday evening, January 8, 1914. Both 
national and local officers lauded Mr. Lynch for his work 
in the thirteen years he has been international president. 
Mr. Lynch spoke on the future possibilities of the union in 
the advance of the labor movement, which he said were 
great. He also described his new duties as Labor Commis- 
sioner of the State of New York. A large leather chair 
was presented to Mr. Lynch by the members of the Indian- 
apolis union. J. W. Hays, secretary-treasurer of the inter- 
national union, announced that the funds and documents 
of the union had been inspected since Mr. Lynch’s resigna- 
tion had been received and that everything was found 
correct. 

James M. Duncan, who succeeds Mr. Lynch, spoke in 
flattering terms of his predecessor’s career, mentioning 
each of the institutions credited to his régime. Edgar A. 
Perkins was toastmaster, and others who spoke were: 
William A. Greene, who spoke in the interests of the pro- 
posed workmen’s compensation legislation; Charles A. 
Bookwalter, who complimented Mr. Lynch on his success 
and gave reminiscences of the days when the union was in 
its infancy; and Edward P. Barry. 

A handsome souvenir program was prepared, on the 
cover of which were the words: ‘“ Good-by, Jim; Take 
keer of yourse’f.” On the first page was a splendid repro- 
duction of a crayon portrait of Mr. Lynch. Under the 
heading, “A Brief Sketch That Should Prove of Interest to 
Humankind,” was an account of Mr. Lynch’s career as a 
member of the union from the time he joined the local at 
Syracuse, New York. 
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Testimonial Dinner Tendered Publisher Charles D. 
Steurer. 


A testimonial dinner was tendered Charles D. Steurer, 
publisher of the North Side News, New York, by his staff 
and employees, Tuesday, December 20, 1913, at the Dolphin, 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth street and Lenox avenue. 
There were many prominent speakers during the evening, 
and a loving-cup and engrossed testimonial were presented 
to the guest of honor on behalf of those present by Vincent 
A. Clinton. 


“Intertype News.” 


The Pacific Coast Agency of the International Type- 
setting Machine Company announces in the first number 
of its house organ, Intertype News, that this publication 
will be issued at frequent intervals for the mutual benefit 
of printers, typesetting-machine operators, and the organi- 
zation. Intertype News is a sixteen-page booklet, attrac- 
tively printed on gray stock, with a darker gray stock for 
the cover, and contains much valuable information for 
those interested in typesetting machines. 


Attractive New Catalogue Issued by the Chandler 
& Price Co. 


A handsome specimen of catalogue work is the twenty- 
four-page-and-cover catalogue of the Chandler & Price 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, which will be ready for general dis- 
tribution about the first of February. The mechanical 
features of the Chandler & Price New Series press are 
thoroughly described, and a number of half-tones have 
been used showing the different presses and some of the 
important features. Also illustrated and described in this 
catalogue are paper-cutters, both power and lever, and 
miscellaneous equipment. Copies of the catalogue will be 
forwarded on application to the company. 


The ‘“Savink Can” — New Patent of the 
Ullman-Philpott Company. 


The Ullman-Philpott Company,- Makers of Inks that 
Print, Cleveland, has recently made application for patent 
on a new ink package. This is called the “ Savink Can,” 
its aim being to minimize the enormous waste of ink which 
occurs through skin forming on the top whenever the can 
is opened. 

The plan in general use is to place a circle of parch- 
ment paper on top of the ink when the can is first filled. 
In addition to this The Ullman-Philpott Company is in- 
serting a metal disk with a hole punched in the center 
and which lies on top of the parchment paper. When the 
can is opened all that is necessary is to cut the paper, press 
down the disk, and the ink comes out as from a tube. Con- 
sequently the only place where skin can possibly form is 
under the hole in the middle of the disk. The new Savink 
disk is being placed in all cans of one pound and smaller 
sizes. 


Chicago Ben Franklinites Enthusiastic. 


R. F.-Welsh, the young Chicago printer who was elected 
president of the Ben Franklin Club to succeed W. J. Hart- 
man, was inducted into office at the largest attended and 
most enthusiastic meeting of several years. It was held in 
the Empire Room of the Grand Pacific Hotel on the evening 
of Thursday, January 22. 

The new president announced that he and his colleagues 
believed that 1914 was going to be a prosperous year in 
printerdom, and they felt it would present an exceptional 
opportunity for the development of a strong organization. 


He deprecated the holding of weekly noon-day meetings, 
saying they were too much of a drain on the time of the 
members, and suggested that hereafter one noon-day meet- 
ing and the regular monthly meeting — two a month — be 
the custom. Mr. Welsh also promised to vigorously advance 
the organization of printers in the outlying districts and 
the establishment of a section devoted to the interests of 
those whose press facilities were limited to platens. He 
made several other recommendations which were heartily 
received, the principal one being that the club open a 
school of salesmanship to be conducted along the same 
lines as the cost-finding class. He appealed to the mem- 
bers for support, and was surprised at the heartiness of 
the response. 

Mr. Hartman was thanked for his eminent services to 
the club, and the members adjourned feeling that Ben 
Franklinism had taken on a new lease of life in Chicago. 


L. W. Baeuchle New York Manager American Type 
Founders Company. 


On January 1, 1914, Lorenz William Baeuchle was 
appointed manager in New York of the American Type 
Founders Company, succeeding the late Robert V. Waldo. 
Mr. Baeuchle held the position of first assistant to Mr. 
Waldo from 1895, acting as manager when Mr. Waldo was 
absent. With a thorough knowledge of the business, he 
possesses all the qualities which make managers successful. 

While the appointment gratified the numerous custom- 
ers of the New York house with whom Mr. Baeuchle has 
come in contact during the past eighteen years, it has been 
even more popular with the employees of the American 
Type Founders Company throughout the country, as a 
further evidence that merit alone determines promotions 
made by Robert W. Nelson, the president and general 
manager. 

Mr. Baeuchle was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
June 16, 1870. His parents moved to Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1874. He entered the typefoundry of Benton, Waldo 
& Co., in Milwaukee, August 14, 1884, at the age of four- 
teen years, as errand-boy. He attended night schools, 
applied himself to study, and advanced through all the 
grades of shipping, billing, bookkeeping and selling to the 
position of assistant manager, doing his work with char- 
acteristic thoroughness and efficiency, in a progressive 
though modest spirit, thus equipping himself for his present 
important position. 


Interest in Big Linotype Competitions. 


According to reports, great interest is being manifested 
in the Linotype Quality and Versatility Competitions now 
being conducted by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
Not only many of the larger plants but scores of smaller- 
town offices as well have signified their intention of enter- 
ing the contests for one or more of the valuable prizes 
offered. 

There will be awarded $5,800 in prizes, of which $1,000 
is a special prize for the most artistic and perfect specimen 
of linotype composition especially produced in competition 
for this prize. Also $4,800 in prizes will be divided among 
four classes for the best specimens submitted produced in 
the regular course of business, there being three material 
and three money prizes in each class. 

This competition is open to all offices using the linotype 
January 1, 1914. Send for entry blank and booklet to the 
Publicity Department, Tribune building, New York, or to 
any agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, for 
entry blank and booklet. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 








OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals to print and deliver 
at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank-books, stationery, advertising 
leaflets, constitutions and by-laws, receipts, blank applications, ete., as 
needed during the year 1914, are invited. 

Specifications and conditions will be furnished on application to 
J. C. Root, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, 
W. O. W. bldg., Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first meeting 
in 1914 of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood that 
should any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be 
rejected and proposals again invited. 

J. C. ROOT, 


JOHN T. YATES 
Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World. 
Omaha, Neb., Nov. 1, 1913. 





BUSINESS FOR SALE — On account of advancing age, I am obliged 

to retire from business soon, and offer my printing-plant for sale; 
a well-equipped, medium-sized job office, with rubber-stamp equipment 
connected, doing a nice business in both lines without soliciting; a fine 
opening for a company of practical young men to secure an established 
business with work and money coming in from the start; located in a 
live manufacturing city of 100,000 in Ohio; reasonable price for cash. 
A 584. 


FARMER WANTS TO SELL PRINTING-OFFICE — 24 years ago I 

established the American National Printing Co., capital $10,000; 1 
own majerity stock; »m going to dispose of it because I own and live 
on Green River stock farm, 400 acres, in Lee County, Illinois, the farm 
so nicely written up by Saturday Evening Post, June 14, 1913, and the 
Sunday Chicago Tribune, March 8, 1913. JOHN P. HONEYCUTT, 
6619 S. Halsted st., Chicago, Illinois. 

sheet in capital city (population 

over 60,000) of western State; plant inventories about $15,000, and 
consists of Miehle and Optimus cylinders, 3 C. & P. Gordons, Dexter 
job folder, Dexter publication folder, stitching, punching, round-corner- 
ing and addressing machines, and all necessary composing-room equip- 
ment; will sell whole or half interest for cash, or will exchange for 
clear land. B 556. 








FOR SALE 





Single copies may be obtained from ‘all 1 news- s-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General’ Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OUDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 





FOR SALE —Commercial job office; established 12 years; doing 
excellent business; has five jobbers, one pony cylinder and large 
wire-stitcher, all run by individual motors; everything in fine condition ; 
no encumbrances; in town of 30,000; long lease on oo: good 
reason given for selling; all correspondence answered. N38 
FOR SALE — Newest neil most up-to-date an site in eanee : two 
platens, power cutter, plenty of fine type and high-class trade; busi- 
ness, $400; rent, $30; pay-roll, $40 per month; you can get this well- 
established business at the invoice price of $2,500; write for particu- 
lars. B 555. 


GERMAN INCORPORATED COMPANY takes agency or manufacture 

of American patented or other machines and apparatus for the 
European market. DEUTSCHE MASCHINEN & PAPIER INDUS- 
TRIE WERKE, 93-95 Luetzener Strasse, Leipsic, Germany. 








FOR SALE — Profitable one-machine linotype trade plant, located in 

one of the large print-shops, which furnishes rent, light, heat and 
power free; also contract guaranteeing about $200 worth of work per 
month; price, $6,000. B 566. 





JOB OFFICE FOR SALE — Will guarantee any man that can take 
care of business $200 net per month and will stay with same until 
he is acquainted with trade. G. CLAAR, 107 W. 2d st., Pueblo, Colo. 





PRINTING-PLANT FOR SALE —5 jobbers, power cutter, Portland 
punch, modern composing-room; plant in fine condition; business 
established; a bargain; located in large Ohio city. B 568. 


FOR SALE—On account of death, old-established printing-plant in 
San Francisco; splendid opportunity. S. W. CHARLES, Univer- 

sity av., Palo Alto, Cal. 

ON ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH of my husband, will sell at a bar- 
gain a complete job-printing outfit. EMMA MORRISH, Knoxville, 

Iowa. 














ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 


any make of popular job press. No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


=" of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 
"E, L. MEGILL, Pat. and. Mir. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


— 25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 


YORK 


VISE GRIP 








Free gl 
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FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 


LINOTYPE — One Model No. 3, excellent condition; two extra sets of 
matrices, liners and ejector-blades. EDDY PRESS CORPORATION, 
Cumberland, Md. 





FOR SALE — One R. Hoe & Co. pony press, size of bed, 16 by 21; for 
further particulars write to H. O. SHEPARD CO., 632 S. Sherman 
st., Chicago, Ill. 





the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, king. 
casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
10 connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
f Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
-omewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ngly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
&. C. ee COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 


*-RINTING MACHINERY FOR SALE — 39 by 53 Miehle press, 35 by 

47 Whitlock press, Model 5. linotype with 3 magazines, Brown 
*Togo”’ folder, Brown & Carver 38-inch power paper-cutter, Boston 
titcher, Tatum power punch, Rosback perforator, bindery machinery, 
ype, cases, stands, stones and lot of miscellaneous goods; also about a 
iozen electrical motors, 220 volts d. ¢., in sizes 4 h.-p. to 5 h.-p.; 
vill sell all or any part; low prices to close out. A 535. 


4 PRACTICALLY NEW JOBBING BOOK FOLDER AND FEEDING 

MACHINE for sale very cheap; in first-class condition; size, 12 
xy 16 to 33 by 45; if you can use this machine and want to save 
money on a first-class equipment, correspond with us at once; this 
s absolutely a high-grade proposition where some one is going to save 
several hundred dollars if you act on this opportunity immediately. 
B 567. 











pony, 2-rev., 23 by 30, front fly, cylinder trip; Whitlock, 2-rev., 
‘9 by 52, 4-roller, front fly; Hoe stop, 29 by 42; drum cylinders and 
ob presses, all sizes; paper-cutters, 23 to 48 inch; wire-stitching, per- 
forating, slitting, scoring, bronzing, punching machines; send for illus- 
rated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver, Boston. 


FOR SALE — One No. 244 Dexter intermediate folder, designed to fold 

eight pages, and equipped to insert either two pages or four pages 
into eight, making a total of eight, ten or twelve pages; pasters for 
both the eight-page and the two and four page insert; trimmers for 
the head; delivering four folds into a packer-box, or if two and three 
folds, delivering flat; size 35 by 48 inches. B 563. 








REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber, 4-roller, 

46 by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
37 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $500; Campbell Economic, 45 by 60 
bed, $800; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New York. 
Cc. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 17-23 
Rose st., New York. 





FOR SALE— One Harris automatic machine, size 15 by 18, with 

envelope, card, paper-bag and sheet-feeding attachments, in good 
running order; as this machine is all we have left of our printing- 
plant, would like to dispose of it quickly; will sell at a very low price. 
Inquire BECKER BROS., Butler, Pa. 
HALF-TONE CAMERA FOR SALE — 6% by 8% camera, holder, cone 

and 122-line Levy screen; good as new; cost $50; sell for $20; 
= perfect order. J. ERICKSON, 3002a Brooklyn av., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





LINOTYPE, CANADIAN MODEL No. 3, with extra magazine, two 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good con- 
dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 


LINOTYPES FOR SALE — 3 Canadian machines; 2 Model 1; 1 Model 
3; good condition, all fully equipped with matrices, liners and blades. 
THE ROYAL PRINT & LITHO., Ltd., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 








LINO-TY PEWRITER — The typewriter “* built like a linotype’’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — 3 Williams web feeders for platen printing-presses ; were 
never in use and can be bought cheap. DIETZ MACHINE WORKS, 
126 W. Fontaine st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Latest model Unitype typesetting machine with newest 
attachments; bargain to quick buyer. THE PETERS PUBLISHING 
& PRINTING CO., Baltimore, Md. 





FOR SALE, CHEAP — One 32 by 48 inch Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
bronzing machine, also a 36 by 48 inch Fuchs & Lang Century 

bronzing machine. M 518. 

FOR SALE — Two Model 3 Canadian linotypes, with very complete 
assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. BARNES & CO., 

St. John, N. B., Canada. 











LINOTYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners 
a blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 
eld, Mass. 





LINOTYPES —2 Model 9, in first-class condition, very little used. 
ee GREENE COMPANY, 16th and Arch sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





LINOTYPES —2 Model No. 1, good condition; each equipped with 
two sets of German matrices. THE ABENDPOST CO., Chicago, Ill. 

THOMPSON TYPECASTER — With three full fonts of matrices. 
SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 





LINOTYPE — Model 8, with three fonts of matrices; in use only one 
year. LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, Pa. 





FOR SALE — One Canadian linotype, No. M-3204, in good condition. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISHING CO., Sydney, N. S. 


LINOTYPES, 4 Model No. 3, with 22 fonts of matrices. THOS. P. 
HENRY LINOTYPING CO., Detroit, Mich. 





LINOTYPE — Model 1, with one magazine and one font of matrices. 
THE J. B. SAVAGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
THOMPSON TYPECASTER and accessories. E. W. STEPHENS 

PUBLISHING CO., Columbia, Mo. 





LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Canadian Model 1. J. J. HARPELL, Board 
of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 

LINOTYPE, Model No. 2, with 16 sets of matrices. THE CARGILL 
COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





LINOTYPE — Model 5, with one set of matrices. L’ACTION SOCIALE, 
Quebec, Que., Canada. 





LINOTYPE — Model 5 with 2 magazines. JACKSON & BELL CO., 
Wilmington, N. C. 








HELP WANTED. 


European factory for rotary printing machines; German preferred. 


Composing-room. 


cialist in the making of booklets, brochures, catalogues, and other 
high-grade advertising literature; type expert, with creative ideas in 
the execution of modern tasty typography; prefer a man with inti- 
mate technical knowledge of printing design, and illustration as applied 
to all forms of high-grade publicity material, combining originality of 
idea with capability of execution; good, permanent connection for 
reliable, sensible man of ability; state fully past experience, connec- 
tions, ete., and salary expected. Address PRINTING ART, P. O. Box 
308, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COMPOSITOR having original ideas and ability to execute them; 
union; state age, wages, references. POSTOFFICE BOX 678, 

Troy, N. Y. 

ENGLISH-GERMAN job compositor and make-up man; one who pos- 
sesses originality and can execute same in a workmanlike manner. 

B 504. 








Engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS, wood engravers, artists, who want open-shop 
positions in best shops in country write to EMPLOYING PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1202 Citizens bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Pressmen. 


FOREMAN — To have charge of department, six cylinders and five 
jobbers; must be man competent to handle all classes of bookwork ; 
old-established plant; city of fourteen thousand, central West. A 267. 








9 e e 
Manufacturers’ Opportunity in 
s 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide 
(Australia), and Wellington (New Zealand), established in 
Australia in 1853, merchants in printing machinery and materials 
and type, in which their sales are more extensive than those of any 


other firm in Australasia, are prepared to act as agents for everything 
with merit that is salable in printing-plants. Have fifty traveling 


salesmen, covering the whole of Australia, and agencies in Brisbane and Perth. Carry large stocks in all above cities. Address communications 
to Resident Correspondent at his residence, 18 Shephard Avenue, Newark, N. J.; telephone, Waverly 3069. 
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Miscellaneous. 
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Pressroom. 





WANTED FOR A LARGE ea? 7 eee PRINTING WORKS IN 
INDIA: 


AN EXPERT MANAGER with a thorough knowledge of composing, 
machining, stereotyping, binding, estimating, correspondence and 
accounts; must be good administrator and organizer; salary, Rs. 
800 to Rs. 1,000 on a 5-year agreement. 


A PRACTICAL PRINTER OR WORKS MANAGER with a thorough 
knowledge of composing, stereo, machine and binding, to take charge 
of those departments, capable of handling large volume of work 
—" and accurately; salary, Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 on a 3-year agree- 
ment. 

A COMPETENT CASE OVERSEER — Should be an expert in design- 
ing, display and mechanical composition; pay, Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 
on a 3-year agreement. 

A MACHINE OVERSEER — Should be an expert in letterpress, fine 
art, color, high-class illustrated catalogue and magazine printing; 
should have a thorough knowledge of flat-bed and rotary machines; 
salary, Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 on a 3-year agreement. 

A BINDERY FOREMAN thoroughly familiar with different classes of 
work in all branches; must be thorough executive and understand 
the working and direction of modern binding machinery; 


salary, 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 on a 3-year agreement. 
AN EXPERT STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER;; salary, Rs. 


250 to Rs. 300 on a 2-year agreement. 

Proof of proficiency required in each case; 
apply care of this paper, with copies of testimonials, stating age, 
qualifications, general and technical, past experience and _ present 
employment; state whether single or married and give references; 
none over 35 years of age need apply. Any further information will 
be furnished on application from any really eligible candidates for any 
of these appointments. B 554 


free passage offered; 





Salesmen. 





WANTED — A man with selling ability to sell lithographing and print- 

ing; prefer a man thirty to thirty-five years old who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in this line; work principally among city trade; 
give names of present and past employers and other references. B 559. 


* REPRESENTATIVES FOR HEAVY MACHINERY, ETC., $1,800 to 
$2,500; applications only considered which state age, experience, 
present salary, reasons for changing, references. A 254. 














INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the 1 Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs ; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 





without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
also all agencies s Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


Price, $5. 





SUPERINTENDENT — CORRESPONDENCE WITH A _ LIVE-WIRE 
EMPLOYER WHO REQUIRES A PRESSROOM SUPERINTEND- 
ENT WITH STRONG EXECUTIVE ABILITY TO PRODUCE PER- 
FECT GRADE HALF-TONE WORK, ONE TO FOUR COLORS, 
LABELS, CARTONS, MULTICOLOR PRINTING, ALSO THE MAN- 
UFACTURE OF INK; HAVE BEEN SCHOOLED BY SOME OF 
THE LARGEST AND KEENEST HOUSES IN THE UNITED 
STATES; BEING A NATURAL LEADER OF HELP AND RUS- 
TLING DISPOSITION, HAVE MADE MONEY FOR MY FIRMS 
UNDER MOST TRYING CONDITIONS; MY HABITS ARE TEM- 
PERATE; AGE, 38 YEARS; WOULD PREFER POSITION WITH 
A LARGE CONCERN WHERE EFFICIENCY STARTS AT THE 
— DOOR; CORRESPONDENCE STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 
557. 


FOREMAN, NON-UNION, is open for engagement, experienced in 

highest-grade book, catalogue, commercial and process work; thor- 
oughly experienced as an executive, can furnish best reference from 
well-known houses; would like to connect with medium size, up-to-date 
office in Chicago or Middle West. B 558. 




























A RELIABLE FIRM LOCATED IN NORTHERN IOWA OR ILLI- 

NOIS or southern Minnesota or Wisconsin can get a first-class, 
union, cylinder pressman at reasonable wages; you are taking no 
chances; I am accustomed to handling high-grade work in black and 
color, and will submit references proving same. B 492 














HARRIS PRESSMAN — Competent on S.1 one and two color presses, 

E.1 envelope and cylinder presses; now employed on S.1 one-color 
Harris and Optimus cylinder in small shop; references from present 
employer. B 565. 














SUPERINTENDENT or pressroom foreman by man with 20 years’ 

experience of both practical and business end; does not drink and 
ean give A-1 references. Address A, 1214 Journal Gazette, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 












JOB PRESSMAN — Capable of taking charge, careful; 
present employer; good color mixer ; 


four years with 
good results assured. B 560. 












Salesmen. 











SALESMAN — Successful, experienced manager-superintendent, backed 
by finest experience and best help; go anywhere, Chicago preferred ; 
write me. B 467. 


















WANTED TO PURCHASE. 











WANTED — To buy offset press and turn in cylinder press as part 
payment. Address KNOXVILLE PRINTING & BOX CO., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 













WANTED — Secondhand brass type, in good condition ; 
and prices to TRAPP PRINT SHOP, Topeka, Kan. 





send proofs 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








All-around Men. 








Advertising Blotters. 











ALL- AROUND PRINTER — Cylinder, type, folder, Gordon, cutter; 20 
years’ experience. A 378 
Bindery. 
FOREMAN WANTS POSITION; first-class executive; thoroughly 


familiar with edition work, blank book, 


loose leaf, catalogue, pam- 
phlet, jobwork and machinery ; 4. 


good references. B 56 


ALL-AROUND we OPERATOR — Dexter, Brown, Fuller, Cham- 
__ bers, Hall. A 379 





“ Geasenadinaenniin. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN—A thoroughly competent 

printer, with brains and ambition, would like to connect with some 
good Chicago house where others have failed to make good; 34 years 
of age; a hustler and a producer. B 562. 


FOREMAN, SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT MANAGER; 18 
years’ experience in book, job and news work. 561. 











Managers and Superintendents. 





MAN WITH PROGRESSIVE IDEAS and wide experience in printing 

costs, estimating, selling, plan of efficiency and business manage- 
ment, desires high executive position with first-class house or private 
plant. Address PROGRESSIVE, Room 817, 115 Broadway, New York. 


Office. 


SITUATION WANTED — Young man, 8 years in printing-office, cost, 

order, estimating, ete.; can interview customers and handle jobs; 
employed at present, but desires to make a change; A-1 references. 
A 538. 




















PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 














































































printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 
complete ‘layout’? — new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-14 
Brass-type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
Cc king and Embossi 
SHEPARD, THE H. O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write 
for estimates. 1-15 











Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago, 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 

















Electric-welded 
7-14 














Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, main 
office, 101-111 Fairmont av., Jersey City; 116 Nassau st., New York ; 

610 Federal st., Chicago; 3 Pemberton Row, London, E. Ce England. 

Satin-finish plates. 6-14 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 452 South Dear- 





















































rn st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 
Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 


























MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 
the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
RESULTS— More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 


It is a producer of 





THE WAGNER MBG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, offices and salesrooms, 
638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-14 








HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, Ss. 
Dearborn st. 11-14 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
; Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
ogue. 1-15 





Embossing C ition 








so EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Embossing Bie. 
STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 732 Federal st., Chicago. Embossing dies 


for catalogue covers and labels; book stamps; hot-plate embossing. 
Write for our samples. 11-14 














BRASS EMBOSSING DIES, all kinds. OSCAR FISCHER CO., 638 
Federal st., Chicago. 10-14 








Guaranteed Flat G d Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed flat gummed papers in the sheet and in the roll. 
Chicago office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 2-14 








Gummed Papers. 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed noncurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. 5-14 


Hot-die Embossing. 








HOT EMBOSSING for catalogues, booklets, covers, show-cards, adver- 
tising specialties. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 638 Federal st., Chi- 
cago. 10-14 





Job Printing Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a_ specialty. 
3-14 








Numbering Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 8-14 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and S li 








WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photo- 
engravers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 

— representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New 

York. 2-14 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
' Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-15 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3-14 








Presses. 


Cc. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., New York, successor to Van 
Allens & Boughton. Rebuilt presses of all makes; guaranteed as 
represented when erected on your floor. 10-14 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 


stereotyping ‘and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. 
Dearborn st. 11-14 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-14 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 
BINGHAM'S, SAM'L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis ; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga, : 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-14 








BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm : 

Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-14 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientific printing- 
office equipment. 7-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 





Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 7-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 











Punching Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Roller Racin and | Qveiiay Tables. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “‘THE JOHNSON WAY” keeps rollers good, every day. 
12-14 














Roughing Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 








Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, poerwen 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
—and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use”’ cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 23d st., New York. 2-14 





Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 2 Duane st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 
W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 Dela- 
ware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Dallas, 
2024 Commerce st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 
820 Mission st.; Portland, 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; 
Vancouver, 1086 Homer av. 8-14 








ADVANCE TYPE FOUNDRY — Highest quality type at moderate 
prices. WIEBKING, HARDINGE & CO., Props., 1133 Newport av., 
Chicago. 2-14 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-14 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, orna- 
ments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-14 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-14 





Wire Stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Every reader of THE INLAND PRINTER should have as a daily reference a copy of 


L. L. POATES & COMPANY’S COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


ACCURATE — CONCISE — RELIABLE 
Size of Atlas, 7 inches by 10 inches, will fit your book shelves, can be pigeonholed in your desk, or carried in your overcoat pocket. It has 193 pages of maps, 


each with up-to-the-minute corrections and additions. 


Each map occupies two pages, is printed in five and six colors. There are maps of each State of the United States, the United States’ Possessions, all 
Provinces of Canada and every country of the world. An invaluable aid for the library of well-read men and women. Thirty years of experience in m 
engraving—in thorough devotion to the developments of this line—show in our work. $1.50 in cloth and $2.00 in leather; carriage paid to any point in the w: eo: 4 

Revised edition with new County changes to December, 1913, is now ready for deliv ery. The Poates New Hz andy Atlas, 5x7 inches, just out, at 5oc in cloth, 


$1.00 in leather, postpaid to any point in the world. 


L.E. POATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 22 North William Street, New York, N. Y¥. 













THE 





Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BOOKS. 


SIMPLEX TYPE ‘COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the 

number of pieas or ems there are in any width, and the number of 
lines per inch in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accu- 
rately and quickly the number of ems contained in any size of composi- 
tion, either by picas or square inches, in all the different sizes of body 
type, and the nearest approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if 
set by linotype or monotype machines. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Vv EST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise eunlnane 
tion of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of books, sizes of books, sizes of the 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposi- 
tion and much other valuable information not always at hand when 
wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING. By F. J. Trezise. Contents : 

Appropriate Type-faces, Association of Type-faces, Simplicity in 
Design, Proportion, Tone Harmony, Shape Harmony, Typographical 
Designing, The Science of Color, Primary, Secondary and Tertiary 
Colors, The Color-wheel, Complementary Harmony, Harmonies of 
Shades and Tints, Arrangement of Colors. 83 pages, paper, $1. 





TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS, THE. By F. = Trezise. 

Contents: Importance of Good Display, Laying Out Display, Type, 
Borders, Department-store Advertisements, Hand-lettered Advertise- 
ments, Agency Advertisements, Illustrations, How to Set the Adver- 
tisement. 136 pages, 65 illustration; handsome board cover; printed 
in two colors. Price, $2. 


TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 num- 

bered copies of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 
designed, hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. 
Printed from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and 
artistically bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 














PRESSMAN’S GUIDE — A handy vest-pocket companion for pressmen 


100 pages of almost indispensable information; leather, 3 by 3% 
inches; $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 








PRICES BREAK 


ELECTRIC-WELDED CHASES— NEVER 
Cast-Iron Chases Break Cast-Steel Chases Break 
Brazed and Riveted Corner Chases Break 


Electric-Welded Silver-Gloss Steel One-Piece 
Chases Do Not Break 


Order Steel Chases for C. & P. Presses at the Reduced Prices. 
Electric-Welded Silver-Gloss Steel Chases 


exc cel and outsell all other TS. Wi e make chases for all — and for all 


uecohe. sentinel. 


esau Brothers & Spindler 


Chicago New York Washington, _ < St. Louis Dallas 
Kansas City Omaha Paul Seattle 
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A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1914 and 1915 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 





GhePAPER 


DEALER 




















The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 






































Portable Tiering Machine 


enables cne man to do the work of four or five in 
lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels. Utilizes 
all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, 
electricity or pneumatic power. 

Full information upon request. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 

















PATENTS 





PHOTOGRAVURE CARBON TISSUE 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London, England, are now offering Photo- 
gravure Tissue in bands, 24% x 12 inches. 
No. 1, Red Chalk No. 2, Brown No. 3, Burnt Sienna 
These are suitable for the Photogravure Bed Plate Work. They are also 
offering No.4 and No. 5 whichare more suitable for the Rotary Photogravure 
Process and for the Intaglio Printing Process used by newspapers. 

Price per band, $6.40 
A stock of these carried to meet all demands. 
GEORGE MURPHY, INC., American Agents, 57 East Ninth Street, New York 


CO-OPERATION 


Means Success 
Send to us for information how to make money on orders for Bonds 
ALBERT B. KING & CO.,, Inc., Dept. P. C. 


206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 











Bond and Certificate Specialists 





Herman A. Phillips, Attorney and Counselor at Law 
1019-20 Washington Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





Patents, Trade-marks and Copyrights procured in the 
United States and in all foreign countries. 

Special attention given to patents for office fixtures and 
business equipment. 

I can refer you, by permission, to leading citizens of your 
own State. 











BIG BARGAIN 


One No. 3 and one No. 1 Linotype Machine. Also 40 fonts of 
Mats and 20 No. 3 Magazines. 


EDWARD GREENEBAUM _157 William Street, N. Y. 
Telephone Beekman 5430. 








THE CREDIT 
TYPO and Collection 
Specialists of 
the Printing and Allied Trade. 








REDINGTON COUNTERS 


are known the world over for their accuracy 
EQUIP YOUR PRESSES WITH THEM 


They tell what each press is doing 
Durable; will not repeat or jump; all steel; no 
screws; easy to set; large figures. Equip your 
presses with them. 

For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S. A. 








F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 























R-R:-B:- OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Proposals are invited for the printing and furnish- 


ing of our Official Publication for a term of Five (5) 
PADDI N Years; also for the printing and furnishing of all other 
blanks and printed matter to be used by this society 


STRO NGEST AND MOST FL EXIBLE during the coming year; also for the furnishing of Lodge 


Regalia, Pins, etc., for the year 1914. Detailed infor- 
mation with specifications and conditions will be fur- 


iidstinaninitite nished on application. Bids will be opened in Feb., 1914. 


SUPREME FOREST, WOODMEN CIRCLE 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE W, O. W. Building EMMA B. MANCHESTER, Supreme Guardian 


83 GOLD STREET NEW YORK OMAHA, NEB. DORA ALEXANDER, Supreme Clerk 














A BALER WILL TURN YOUR WASTE 
Special Agents PAPER INTO MONEY 


SWINK ms: err paper accumulates so fast that the baler is soon paid for and every- 
thing thereafter is clear profit. We havea couple on hand, which were accepted 
MACHINERY CO. CYLINDER in payment of a poor account, and should like to dispose of one at a very close 


A..F. WANNER PROP. PRESSES price. Cut down your overhead by taking advantage of every economy and 
write us for further information. One machine is all we can use and the other 


NEW AND REBUILT pnd are a get Hy of, as it is absolutely new and has never been used. 
r r} n inquiry will bring full information. 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS Osgood Company, 418-430 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINERY EQUIPMENTS 
CARBON BLACK 


Wanner Machinery Co., 703 S Dearborn St., Chicago 
“- hi 99 for the Trade ana 
ougnin We have put ina roucuinc | GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINE, pane should be 940-941 Old South Building 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF B. B. B. VULCAN ACME 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY i ; 
632 Sherman St. Chicago PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


‘Phone: North 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
































Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 


Specimens and prices on request 
T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York 
AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. WANTE D 
1,000 Second-hand California Job Cases 


Standard of the Government Printing Office EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 


KEYBO ARD P APER Buffalo, New York 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls,Me. | THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 




















Builders 
of 





AGENT WANTED 


For sale of Printing-inks by an old German 
firm (makers of many specialties). Address 


K 1494, Haasenstein & Vogler A. G. 


Cassel, Germany 











DURANT COUNTERS 
at $5.00 
Settle the Count 


An sal cost system includes counters on INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


all jobbers— efficient, dependable, readable, Sizes—6 x18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
quick resetting DURANT COUNTERS. With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
At all Printers’ Supply Houses. Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 


THE W.N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee Wis. Machinery and Special Machinery 
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Make Each of Your 
Presses at Least 20% 
More Productive 

USE 


KIMBLE 


JOB AND CYLINDER PRESS 


MOTORS 


Single- Phase, Variable-Speed 
Alternating-Current 


Last month we told you how Kimble Motors made each press 
at least 207% more productive by giving it a range for high 
speeds. This same increase in efficiency holds good because of 
its range for low speeds. 

Take, for example, a printer with a Pony Cylinder Press, 
about 27x40. The maximum speed of this ty pe of press is 
about 3,000 I. P. H. With ordinary motors 50% reduction 
from maximum is the best that can be had. That means 
1,500 I. P. H., aspeed much too fast for a large number of jobs. 

Imagine the predicament of this printer, limited to a low 
speed of 1,500 I. P. H., on jobs that can not be handled at speed 
higher than 750 or 800 I. P. H. If he attempted to feed such 
a job on his press, he would waste more than half his stock. He 
would lose nearly two-thirds of the impressions. ‘The distribution 
would not be even. The actual output in perfect impressions 
would be about 300 to 400 I. P. H. In other words, a direct 
loss of approximately 50% over the possible production. 

With Kimble Motors it is different. You can secure any 
speed from 450 to 3,000 I. P. H. Youcan fit the speed 
exactly to the job. 

And aside from efficiency, there’s economy. The Kimble 
Motor reduces current consumption in direct proportion to 
every reduction of press speed. A\\ other alternating current 
motors consume as much current at any fraction of maximum 
speed as they do at maximum. In economy Kimble Motors 
pay a monthly dividend of at least 10% on their cost. 


Kimbleize Your Plant! 


Run all your presses, from the Gordons right up to the big 
cylinders; run your stitchers, binders, folders—all your 
machinery — with Kimble Motors. It pays d7g in efficiency 
and operating economy. Our Red Catalog tells why. Write 
for your copy. 


Kimble Electric Company 


The Printing Press Motor Specialists 


635 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


A touch 
of the toe 
to go fast 

or slow 


Little Stories About 
Kimble Efficiency 


A Ribbon Job 


One printer had a job of 1,000 ribbons, 9 inches 
long and 2 inches wide. These were being run 
off on a 10x 15 press, connected to line shafting 
which was so belted that the lowest speed he 
could get was 1,200 I. P. H. 

At this speed the pressman could do little 
more than drop the ribbons in and trust to luck. 
If he attempted to straighten them out, he en- 
dangered his fingers. The press made only every 
other impression, because in neariy every instance 
the pressman had to use the throw-off and 
straighten the ribbon out as best he could when 
the platen came back for the next impression. 

One ribbon out of every five was so bad it had 
to be thrown away. Only three out of five were 
printed straight enough to send out. The actual 
output was about 600 I. P. H. and the loss on 
ribbons more than ate up the whole gross profit 
on the job. 

A one-third H.-P. Kimble Motor was then con- 
nected to this press, friction drive. ‘The press 
was started at 500 I. P. H. and speed gradually 
increased to 900 I. P. H. At this speed the 
feeder could get the ribbon in just right and 
never miss an impression. 

Result: —A saving of 20% in stock. An 
increase of 50% in actual speed. An increase 
of 40% in perfect ribbons turned out. 

He put in a Kimble. Wasn’t it worth it? 
















































































THE LINOGRAPH 


Comparing the LINOGRAPH with Other 
Slug-Casting Machines You Will Find: 


1. That the LINOGRAPH is the 
only machine where the two-letter align- 
ment is made on the upper ears of the 
matrices, making the alignment of bold 
face or italics as good and as long-lived 
as the Roman face. 


2. That the LINOGRAPH is the 
only machine on the market where all 
matrix transfers are made on the ears 
instead of on the combination teeth, thus 
rendering the matrices more long-lived 
and avoiding a large amount of wear on 
these teeth, making distribution more 
certain. 


3. That the LINOGRAPH is the 
only machine producing a low quad line, 
thus avoiding much of the trouble now 
experienced in pressrooms from high 
quad lines. 











4, That it is easier to change maga- 
zine on the LINOGRAPH than on any 
other machine. 





5. That it is the only machine where the distributor is within easy reach of the 
operator from the front of the machine. 


6. That there are over 1,000 parts less in the LINOGRAPH than in any other 


successful machine. 


7. That the matrix supply is in every way equal to that of the most expensive 
machines, and in some respects greater; for of the seven characters most frequently 
used, there are 24 matrices for each key— four more than found in any other machine. 


8. That the composition produced by the LINOGRAPH is as good as can be 


produced from any slug-casting machine. 


9. That the speed at which it can be operated is limited only by the ability of 
the operator, and that a complete change of face and measure can be accomplished as 
quickly on the LINOGRAPH as on any other machine. 


10. The LINOGRAPH carries two-letter equipment with a universal mold, hav- 
ing a range from 5 to 14 point and lines up to 30 ems long. 


11. That it is easier to operate and care for the LINOGRAPH than is the case 
with any other make or model of slug-casting machine, regardless of the price. 


Price, $1,800.00 — Sold on Easy Terms. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa 


























The Package Label Contest Closes March 1 
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ae - ~~ Send in an entry before that time. The contest is open to all and copies 
ia " if | of the rules will be sent free on request. Are you reading 


AMERICAN THE AMERICAN PRINTER, a Magazine of Printing? 
PRINTER. There is now running in that publication several series of articles of intense 
eg practical interest to printers, on the subjects of Typography, Cost Finding, 
ESE Advertising a Printing-office, and the winning replies in the recent contest 

in Print-shop Knowledge. Each issue contains many illustrations in black 
and inserts in color, showing handsome printing specimens. A series of 
‘OSWALD PUBUSHING COMPANY covers designed by Will Bradley is now appearing on The American 
= sevens 4 | Printer. Send thirty cents for sample copy or three dollars for a 
year’s subscription. Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York. 





EVERYTHING 


For the Printer and Stationer 





As we are Agents for leading Typefounders and 
Printing Machinery Manufacturers, and also Sta- 
tioners’ Sundries houses, we are always interested in 
any Labor-saving Contrivances or Printers’ Materials, 
or new Stationers’ Sundries, and solicit illustrations 
and particulars, to the following address. 





JOHN DICKINSON & C€O.’S “Not ta 


WALE STREET, CAPE TOWN 








Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 


Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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type school find it a good investment. 


operator. 
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BEST INVESTMENT FOR 
A COMPOSITOR 


q His knowledge of typography is the greatest asset of the hand compositor. 
It is that which enables him to earn a livelihood. 

@ That knowledge would be of greater value if he were a machine operator. 
Ability to operate combined with typographical sense are sure producers of 
results, either in the shape of better wages or steadier employment. 

@| Compositors who are compelled to go to the expense of attending a lino- 


@e INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


has been declared the best as to method, equipment (which includes the latest models 8, K, 9 and 15) 
and result by the highest possible authority on linotype schools. 
@ No compositor is doing himself justice if he fails to look into the feasibility of his becoming an 


Drop us a line asking for booklet on machine composition and get 
full information about our school and the testimony of graduates 
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632 SHERMAN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NOTICE 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 





F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 
Against 


The Printing Machinery Company 


In Equity 
No. 11/42 


We hereby notify the trade that we have 
brought suit against the above named defen- 
dant for an injunction and an accounting by 
reason of the infringement by the Printing 
Machinery Company of our Patent No. 
673,485, dated May 7, 1901, for Printing Plate 
Holders. | 


We have been advised by eminent counsel 
that the above patent is a basic and pioneer 
patent and that the so-called “Warnock diag- 
onal block and register hook system” is a 
palpable infringement thereof. 


We further notify the trade that all users of 
the so-called “Warnock System,” as well as 
the maker and seller thereof, are equally liable 
for infringement, and that we intend to protect 
our exclusive rights under the above patent 
and to vigorously prosecute all infringers 
thereof. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


70-80 Cranberry Street, 
Brooklyn, New York 


























Requires Little 
Attention 


When you install a Peerless Motor your power troubles 
are at an end. Simply lubricate, and the Peerless 


will do the rest. 
PEERLESS 
MOTORS 


are made for a speci- 

fic purpose —for the 

Printer, Publisher, 

Engraver and Elec- 

trotyper. 

Send us your wants 
. and we will submit 
* estimate. 


Ask for our illus- 
trated catalogue. 


On 
ANY POWER PROBLEM 
write: 


Press 


man’s Tools 


Seven tools, indispensa- 
ble to the pressman, in 
neat leather case. 


$5.00 


POSTPAID 


Comprising 
Type-high Gauge 
Vignette Edge Liner 
Punch 
Rake 
Overlay Knife 
Router 
Tympan or Overlay 
Stabber 


If bought singly would 


The Peerless Electric Co. cost over $6.00. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio _ 


Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO AGENCY: 
Electrical Machinery Sales Co., 1536 Monadnock Building 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
N. Y. Electric Installation Co., 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 























LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 





HIS series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and 
punctuation. The lessons are on the following subjects: 


Lessons 1 to 3— Punctuation. 
Lesson 4— Use of capital letters. 
Lesson 5— Proofreaders’ marks and 
their meanings. 
Lesson 6— Type-faces and their use. 
Lesson 7 — The question of spacing. 
Lesson 8 — The use of decoration in 
typography. 
Lesson 9— The question of display. 
This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the 
regular rate, including rebate given by the International Typographical Union. It 
may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in addition to the full 
course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSIO 


i 


632 SHERMAN STREET, 
CHICAGO 
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ADJUSTABLE ROTARY PRESSES 


A press necessary in 
every pressroom. 


For taking care of most 


every kind of printed prod- , oe, 


- >< 
te 
{i 


uct, cut into sheet form, # p Y; 


rewound, folded or collat-* | as “A dish og Yj 
ed, it is an elastic machine. 3 ie 6 4 
Prints multicolors on one 

or both sides. 


Sixty-six different 
lengths of sheets with the 
very least of changes. 


The machine to put 
resilience into the press- 
room for the coming year. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Automatic Presses Delivering Finished Products in One Operation 
FACTORY, 944 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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found in our special half-tone black inks stand for careful study and preparation of an 
ink meeting the requirements at the right price. 

@ When we say “PERMANENT” black we mean that it never, never changes its 
lustre, for it has the body and will stand the test. 

q If you do not know of the sterling quality of either of our three famous brands, 


Pierce Half-Tone Black 
50c per pound 
Egyptian Half-Tone Black 
65c per pound 
Peerless Half-Tone Black 
75c per pound 


let us send you some samples, a proof positive of what these “rightly priced” half- 
tone inks will do for you. 

@ Let us convince you that we are right, and here is your opportunity to get 
acquainted with an ink that you have been looking for, lo, these many years. 


Dunn Ink Works 
1543-1551 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York 


























Penrose’s Process Year Book, 1913-14 





NOW READY 


EDITED BY WILLIAM GAMBLE 


VOLUME XIX 





Descriptive Circular on Request 





A superbly illustrated review of the year’s progress in graphic arts, with 250 illustrations, 

chiefly full-page, by almost every known process— photogravure, collogravure, offset, 

litho, color plates, etc., and sixty practical papers on subjects of current interest to 
process workers, printers, etc. 


PRICE, THREE DOLLARS, EXPRESS PREPAID 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











USE YOUR OWN CARD AS EVIDENCE 


No matter who your customers are, 
you can always get their interest by 
detaching one of your 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 
and showing them the smooth edge, 
and the perfect cleanliness and handi- 
ness which is characteristic of them 
only 

Once they have seen the card and 
have had an explanation of the u:timate 
economy and pleasure ot ther use 
as against a loose card, you havea 
sure and abiding customer. And re- 
member that if he comes t» you for h's 
cards he will come to you for the 
other printing and engraving he may 
need, 

A trade-winner for itself, it brings other trade to you, because a user of the Peerless 
Card judges your other printing or engraving by the printing or engraving on these cards, 
and their style, finish, quality and economy. If it will establish the quality of your shop, 
you want it, Just as a trade asset. 

Send for a sample tab of the cards, detach them for yourself ; show them to one 
or two of your present customers and see how impressed both of you become with 
them. If they impress you they will impress others. See them for yourself. 


The John B. Wiggins Company '**2y¢rs,Plate Printers, 
Established 1857 52-54 East Adams Street, Chicago 


Appearance of our Neat 
Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILDING 
CHICAGO 








Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET - - 2 CHICAGO 








You Can Save One-Half the Cost 


of trucking stocks of paper and finished jobs in your establishment if your method is 


National Chapman Elevating Trucks 


Picture to yourself the many unnecessary and costly motions required to transport paper or printed 
matter in your own plant. Do you find it a difficult matter to keep aisles clear, so operators have proper 
access to machines? Is your storage space congested? Is stock damaged due to frequent rehandling? Is it 
necessary to load and unload, pile and repile stocks of paper and finished jobs? 

All these problems solved, and each operation cared for in a most economical manner by the installation of National Chap- 


man Elevating Trucks. Material to be moved is stored on wooden platforms, which you 
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can build at small cost. One Elevating Truck will care for 100 loaded platforms. 


Nine models equipped with different lengths, widths, raises and wheels. Cushion- 
tired wheels and brake when required at small extra cost. 


Be timely and 
cut your trucking 
expense 50%. 
Before buying any 
trucking or convey- 
ing device investi- 
gate the proved ef- 
ficiency and reason- 
able price of the 
“National Chap- 
man.” 





Send for Catalog ‘‘I. P.”’ 
and MONEY BACK 
guarantee. 





° 12 Land S i 
National Scale Co. chicopecFalls. Mass. 
































THE BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


¢é 


It is said that the invention of movable type was ‘‘a step that raised man 
from ignorance to knowledge, from weakness to strength.’’ It is equally true 
that the invention of 


THE BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


raised the process of fine printing from slow, laborious and often unprofit- 
able work to an art easily and quickly acquired by any intelligent pressman 
and with profit to the employing printer. The reasons are built into the press, 
and a few of the many are: the Register is so perfect that sheets may be 
run from one ‘‘Optimus”’ press to another, in color printing, facilitating the 
work without idle machinery; no time is lost in make-ready; no adjustment 
for different grades of paper, and the press is built in sizes to fit all sheets. 
‘‘Optimus’’ Distribution is unequaled in efficiency, economy and thoroughness. 
Everything is combined to make 


THE BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


The Strongest, Fastest and Most Profitable Two-Revolution Built 
SEE THE MACHINE AT WORK 
OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED —THEY PRINT 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Miller & Richard 


General Western Agents, General Agents for Canada, 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 


John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 




















Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Do You Print 
Corrugated Paper 
For Boxmakers? 


Our Rubber Stamp Vulcan- 
izer will make semi-hard Rub- 
ber Dies, so that you can get a 
good impression on any soft 
surface like Palm-leaf Fans, 
Burlap Bags, Corrugated 
Paper or any soft surface that 
would kill an Electrotype. Go 
into the Rubber Stamp busi- 
ness right and get one ot our 

" Vulcanizers. 


Write for Catalogue 
z 


"7 th 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 





Vest-Pocket iii. 35 
Manual of 2.5% 
Printing 


Printing 
trade, for the 
use of the 
printer and 


points in the 
his patrons 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Punctuation: 'The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation 
Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, 
Apostrophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use 
and Non-use of Figures, Abbreviations, Ital- 
icizing Quotations — Marked Proof — Cor- 
rected Proof — Proofreaders’ Marks — Make- 
up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes of Books 
— Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Stand- 
ard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the 
Point System — Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work — Number of Leads to the Pound 
—To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Pre- 
vent Coated Paper from Peeling — Engraving 
and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal 
Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding — 
Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat 
Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper — 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of 
Newspapers — Leads for Newspapers — News- 
paper Measurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 Tribune Bidg. 632 Sherman Street 
New York hicago 
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We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
hae of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





There is Big Money 
Our PRESS is the <a in 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 
Cheapest 


Automatic 
Card 

Printing 

Everywhere 


SSS 
MAKERS 542 JACKSON BLD., CHICAGO 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 











PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and te be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 














Send for 
circular. 


For sale 
by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and NEW YORK. 














ECAUSE we will never 


quote prices to a user of 
printing, you do not find us 
asking for your business and 
competing with you for it at the 
same time. The quality of our 
work and the economies effected enable you to compete 


successfully with any one. 
Write us to-day for samples 


Western States Envelope Co. 


independent Manufacturers of ‘‘Sure Stick’’ 


Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers Milwaukee 





LIQUID GLACE 


Is brushed on the draw-sheet by the printer and forms an insol- 
uble coating. 

It prevents packing from softening and allows an indefinite 
number of impressions. 

It eliminates offset onto and piling on the draw-sheet. 

It prevents draw-sheets from cracking. 


KLE-NUP 
The Ideal Cleanser for Particular Pressmen 


Not injurious by inhalation. 
Not injurious to the skin. 
Will not affect the finest cuts. 
Will not injure the rollers. 


THE SEE & ESS CO. 
2017 Mallers Bldg., Madison and Wabash, Chicago, II. 











If You Want to 
Reach 


The Retail Stationer, Office 
Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
porations, Wholesale Houses, 
Factories, Banks, and other 
Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 
consideration through the 


INLAND STATIONER 
BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “pulling’’ qualities of 
this medium. 

Send for sample copy, advertising 
rates and our Free Copy Service 
Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














Are You Interested in 
Electric Power for 
Printing Plants ? 

A needless question, perhaps. 


Of course you are interested, if 
you are one of the progressive, 
up-to-date readers of The Inland 
Printer. 


The point of the matter is, are 
you sufficiently interested to get 
in touch with us, to tell us the 
exact nature of the service you 
require, and to let us give you full 
information on the best apparatus 
for your purpose? 








It’s our business to furnish you that in- 
formation and that apparatus. If you 
do your share, we will do ours. 


Fill out and send to us the attached 
coupon, It will be forwarded to our 
nearest office, which will investigate 
your requirements, send you full infor- 
mation, and, if requested, submit esti- 
mates on the motors best suited to your 
work. There will be no obligation what- 
ever on your part, and we suggest that 
you fill out and mail the coupon now— 
before you forget. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company 
Ampere, N. J. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 




















Crocker-Wheeler Company 
Ampere, N. J. 


Dear Sirs: We have alternating current 


volts. phase 





cycles. 
We have direct current_________ volts. 


Send us bulletins or information on 


motors suitable for driving 





Name 


Address 























STICK TO US—#oxQu want 
TO PRINT ON 
GUMMED 
LABELS OR 
TAPE, 
EITHER 
DELIVERED 
FLAT, CUT 
TO SIZE, OR 
REWOUND 
IN THE ROLL. 


KIDDER 
PRESS CO. 


DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


261 BROADWAY 


GIBBS-BROWER CoO. 
AGENTS 








CANADIAN OFFICE: 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
TORONTO 














Wi & EVERY PLATEN PRESS IN YOUR PLANT CAN BE USED FOR 
ith Perfect Safety HOT EMBOSSING. HEAT, NOT PRESSURE, ACCOMPLISHES IT 


“THE VANBOSSER” 


An Electrically Heated Mounting Block for Embossing and Ironing Dies 





Can mount in any posi- 
tion, one or a dozen dies. 
Gang work easily and 
quickly handled. 


Is locked up in chase 
like any ordinary type 
form or electroty pe. 


Scoring and embossing 
cone in the same impres- ; a Me ers ¥ | p , 
an ae ; ; P| Can register die (when 
page , oe, bad on press) into type form 
by means of adjusting 
screws. 


Such a terrific heat is 
produced that pressure as 
is used on an ordinary 
type form is all that is 
necessary. 


Is made fool-proof. 


T Beep , f cee ene : 250 to 500 degrees of 
wo distinct degrees | as h A . iccethe 
of heat furnished. hao] e pia ceague Priel aa 

IL bs. ; Ein on the face of the die in 
15 minutes. Youcan run 
dies or mounting on indefinitely without dan- 
metal base is necessary ; ger of superheating bed 
all this additional ex- Patents pending, U.S. and of press. Think of this 
foreign one feature. 


CONNECT TO ANY LAMP SOCKET 
We build this block to work on both 110 and 220 volt circuits, either A. C. or D. C. Our standard block is 11x1314 
inches, outside measure, so as to turn either way in a 14x22 chase. However, we can build this block any size desired. 
Our 14x22-inch block is constructed so as to clamp on press without first being locked in chase. 


THE VANBOSSER MANUFACTURING CO. 


There is still some territory for live agents 


26 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit They must be good ones 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 536 Transportation Bldg., 602 South Dearborn St. NEW YORK OFFICE: 7074 Metropolitan Bldg. 


No beveling of brass 


pense eliminated. 
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WHY A DULL PAPER 
CUTTER KNIFE 


bh you can send to 


the nearest hardware 
store and get one of the 
fast, clean-cutting 


Carborundum 
Machine Knife 


Stones 


that will put the knife-blade 
back in cutting shape in a 
jiffy —two or three strokes 
and the edge is there smooth 
and keen— it is not neces- 
sary to stop to take the knife 
out of the machine. The 
stone is grooved to protect 
the fingers—it just fits the 
hand. 


MADE IN TWO SHAPES, ROUND OR SQUARE, 
$1.50 

There is nothing harder, sharper, 

quicker-cutting than Carborundum 


The 


Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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HEN I am satisfied with 

a job, my customer is 
satisfied with it. Not only are 
we Satisfied with the ledgers 
and record books we make of 
Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper, 
but we are proud of them,” 
said a leading printer when 
asked why he used so much 


CBrown's 
Linen Ledger 


Paper 


This famous paper rules clean and 
sharp—no missing or blurring, no 
clogging of pens. And it makes up into 
books that open flat and smooth — 
—books that look their quality, their 
durability, their fine writing and eras- 
ing qualities — 

—pbooks that will never grow yellow 
or weak from age and usage — 
—pbooks that will make good perma- 
nently with your customers. 


F you don’t recommend Brown’s 
Linen Ledger Paper to your cus- 
tomers, why not insure yourself their 
future business by doing so? Take the 
first step to-day —now —and 


Write for Sample-books 


L.L. Brown Paper Co. 


Est. 1850. — Mass., U.S. A. 


FACSIMILE OF WATER-MARK 


LILISROWN BR PAPER CO. 
LINEN Bt LEDGER 
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Following, a Winner 


is the reason some men give for their success. 
year-old compositor who goes from the case to a 
foremanship and from there to assistant superinten- 
He is a graduate of 


dent in four years is a winner. 








the I.T.U. Course, and in writing from New York 


‘I’m glad to tell you that my success is due mostly 
to the I. T. U. Course of instruction. I feel proud of 
the Course and treasure the lesson sheets. If anybody 
wants to advance in the printing business, be he 
apprentice or foreman, he will be sure to get it through 
the I. T. U. Course. I can’t speak too highly of it.”’ 


The lessons given in the Course elucidate the 
principles underlying typography. Lessons and in- 
struction are not only designed to inform the student, 
but to encourage and stimulate him. 


The Course has enabled scores of compositors “to 
find themselves” and to step up the ladder. 


It is endowed by the International Typographical 
Union and the selling price is many dollars below 
the actual cost. 





cu 











FOR FULL INFORMATION DROP A POSTAL TO 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 Sherman Street, 


Chicago, II]. 
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(A Purchasing 
Agent's Chat 
With His Printer) 








samples at the price you’ ve made me!”’ 
“Yes, we think the easiest way to get in right with a 
“ new customer is to print his stationery. If we do good work 
at a fair price, we generally get more of his business.’’ 

“*T suppose that’s why printers will so often cut the price 
on a stationery order. Though, I must say, Peters, I don’t 
believe anyone should give me his profit on one order in the 
hope of making it up on another.”’ 

“No, nor I. Every job of ours carries a fair profit. Be- 
cause we buy the biggest item in a stationery job—the paper— 
right. You see that paper there? It’s Hammermill Bond. 
It looks good, doesn’t it? How does it feel?’’ 

“‘Fine.. Has a good body and that “quality rattle,’ too. 

“Yes, and it’s inexpensive enough to use for almost every 
kind of forms. It comes in 3 finishes, 12 colors and white, in 
all standard weights, so that many buyers order it right through 
for everything. What’s more, Hammermill Bond is made in 
such large quantities it never holds up your order by slow 
delivery.’’ 


“All right, Peters; if : 
Hammermill Bond helps 
you to give me good work 
on good paper at a reason- 


“N°? wonder business is good, Peters, if you can equal these 


>? 


able price, it will help you 


to get my business right 
along. Hurry up those let- 
ters and follow-ups now— 


the works are waiting for 
them.”’ “THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER” 


If you haven’t one already, send for sample 
book of the best paper ever made for the price 


Hammermill Paper Co. - Erie, Pa. 


& 
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5 Important 
Folding Machine 


Features— 


ONE-PIECE COMBINATION CAM — making 
it impossible for cams to get out of time with each 
other. 

SPRING TENSION TAPE STANDS—main- 
taining a constant and uniform tension on the tapes. 

FRICTION FEED PASTER — preventing ir- 
regular distribution of the paste. 

SPRING JOURNAL BOXES — permitting fold- 
ing rolls to be automatically adjusted to varying 
thicknesses of paper. 

AUTOMATIC GRIPPER STRAIGHTENER 
— registering all sheets correctly before first fold is 
made. 


Embodied on ~ Folding Machines 
the Standard for Thirty Years 


The ECLIPSE sells for a moderate price that is within the reach of every newspaper publisher. To pay more for a hand-feed 
folding machine is to pay for something you don’t need. For the ECLIPSE combines all the good features of high-priced equip- 
ment, and is the ideal machine for any size of sheet or style of make-up. 

We go right into details in our catalog — we explain why the Eclipse does plenty of good work and is absolutely reliable. 
Your name on a post-card brings the catalog to your desk. Send to-day. 


( The Eclipse Folding Machine Company, Sidney, cn 


CONSULT Here’s the Acid Test 








: as™. 
WATCH THE ECLIPSE 


























Of what the Hake Perfection Gripper will do 
Note copy of letter from the Cole Litho- 








THE SPECIALISTS WHO KNOW 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and 
Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


Tr Y¥Y P 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 
Will help to { DECREASE YOUR LOSSES 


RATINGS 


MOST CAREFULLY REVISED and based 
upon substantiated statements and ledger facts 
furnished by the trade. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 
160 Broadway, New York 


General Offices 














graphing Co., signed by President Cole, 
dated April 5, addressed to our Chicago 
Sales Company, as follows: 


We acknowledge receipt of your communication 
of the 24th inst., making inquiry as to our opin- 
ion of the Hake Universal Gripper. 

We submitted your letter to the foreman of our 
job press department, and he makes the state- 
ment that this device is the best one that has ever 
come into his department. As we have great con- 
fidence in the man in charge of this department, 
we are quite sure that there must be merit in the 
Hake Gripper, or he would not have said so. 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 
F. M. VAwtTer, V.-P. 
September 25, 1913. 


There’s economy in attaching the “Hake 
Perfection Gripper” to every job-press in 
your plant. It is the ONE Gripper that has 
solved the gripping problem completely. It 
prevents all slurring. It is the great time-saver. 


Built like a machine Best steel construction 


Durable and reliable. Nickel-plated. 
Made for all sizes and makes of platens. 


AMERICAN PRINTERS APPLIANCE CO., Mfrs. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Chicago Agency: CHAMPLIN MFG. & SALES CO., 343 Dearborn St. 














Buy a Standard Machine 


You can not afford to invest in a half-size 
or rebuilt composing machine—at any price 











HE Linotype Company offers 
the printing trade a choice 
between — 


(1) Rebuilt, half-size machines of 
limited speed and range; and 


(2) Over-complicated machines, at 
exorbitant prices. 


We are Offering — 


(1) One standard machine, the 
most efficient ever built, a ma- 
chine that will do everything 
any Linotype will do— 


(2) At a reasonable price. 





MODEL A Take Your Choice! 


INTERTY PE Those who investigate thoroughly are invaria- 

bly choosing in favor of the INTERTYPE— not 
because of its low price, but because of its fifty im- 
$2,150 f. o. b. New York provements and simplifications, its high speed and 


low cost of maintenance, and the excellent quality 
of its product. 











Send Us Your Next Supply Order 


INTERTYPE parts, spacebands and matrices can be used on Linotypes. They differ 
from the corresponding Linotype supplies only in superior quality and lower cost. 


Gei Better Quality for Less Money 
INTERNATIONAL EX PESETTING MACHINE ©. 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building SAN FRANCISCO: 86 Third Street NEW ORLEANS: 316 Carondelet Street 
CANADA: Miller & Richard BUENOS AYRES: Bromberg & Co. AUSTRALASIA: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
PARIS: Fonderie Caslon NORWAY and SWEDEN: Aktiebolaget Gumaelius & Komp. CUBA: Vilapl & Arredond 
HOLLAND: H. Nijgh 
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More Proof in Favor 
of the Star 


Read what the Johnston Harvester Company, 
Batavia, N. Y., say regarding the Star Composing 
Stick: 

“Unquestionably this is one of the ‘slickest’ propo- 
sitions along the stick line we have ever run across. 
It would be difficult to imagine how an improvement 
could be made.” 


Why Y ouShould Buy 
These Two Machines 


li 


The STAR COMPOSING STICK is the most 


comfortable, accurate stick on the market. 





FOR SALE BY TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers’”’ 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The National Rotary Type-High 
Cut Planer 


Furnishes an easy, simple and rapid method of making all plates 
perfectly true and type-high. It handles plates to be used on 
patent bases as well as mounted. Planes wood, lead, or brass. 
The price makes it a profitable investment for the small as 
well as large composing-room. 





Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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Ivory S.&S. C. Book 


AN IDEAL HALF-TONE SUPER 
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A New and Distinctive Shade of White 


5c 


per pound 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


The National Proof Press 514-522 Sherman St., Chicago 


Is pronounced by the best authority on printing machinery to 
possess more unique and essential features than any other on 
the market. 

Take a good look at the illustration and note the many con- 


veniences. You should see it in operation to appreciate its j 
many meritorious points PATENTS FOR SALE 


It automatically feeds, inks and cuts off. Feeds from roll ; 


inks form up to 84 wide by 2314 long; impression is subject 
to adjustment. ‘ ALTON B. CARTY, of 1234 Harvard Street, N. W., 


The up-to-date printer should get in touch and investigate Washington, D. C., has invented and patented a 
our claims before buying any other proof press. : CK: : 
se simple and effective inking device for all makes of 
end for Illustrated Descriptive Matter. R i a ‘ 
platen presses, which thoroughly distributes the ink 


OTHER PRODUCTS: era oF 

efore bein : -con- 

National Rotary Perforator National Crimper, Scorer & applied to the form Also a time-con 
Stereotype Machinery One and Two Color Rolland Bag trolled gas-starting device for metal-pots on type or 


Presses Neseraul Nitering Machine slug casting machines. Mr. Carty desires to sell the 
° er ° patents outright for a moderate sum, or arrange with 
National Printing Machinery Co. a manufacturer of such goods to market the same on 


(Incorporated ) : 
Head Office and Factory: Athol, Massachusetts a royalty basis. 


Agencies in Principal Cities Write if you are interested and mean business. 
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How Does Cold Weather Affect YouP 


Will electricity in paper stock hinder you, waste your paper, and lower your efficiency ? 
You can free your plant from this trouble for all time if you will equip with 


THE CHAPMAN 
ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 





SEND FOR PRINTED MATTER TELLING YOU ABOUT THIS MONEY-SAVER 
SOLD ONLY BY 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Makers of the U. P. M. High-Speed Vacuum Bronzing Machine 
Dept. B, Jamaica Plain, Boston Dept. C, 116 East 13th Street, New York 
Western Agent WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 Federal Street, Chicago 











The Offset Press with a Surprising Record 


We make no claims other than can be 
quickly proved, nor do we believe in 
picturing a proposition beyond the real 
facts; and due to this careful procedure 
of salesmanship, printers have found 
our press in many respects ‘‘a little 
better than expected.”’ 


It is the speed press, because it prints 
and delivers a folio sheet, 17x22; will 
print four letter-heads on 8% x11 at a 
speed of from 6,000 to 10,000 impres- 
sions per hour. 


You should investigate this wonderful 
press before making your final selection. 





The Bigelow Press Sales 


Corporation 
436 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Te ie aalecodle swear that this 
Chandler & Price Catalog was 
printed complete on a 


142x22 New Series Press”’ 


(Signed) L. J. JoHNson 


Sworn to and subscribed be- 
fore me this 19th day of Jan- 
uary, 1914. 


ss Chana Gr Vf (Signed) H. W. Stack, 


8 ' a 2 ; 
Cc ace fo eZ Notary Public 
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sssssssssssssssesssess) | he Printer of this Catalog 
| | ~ attests under oath that it was 
printed on a Chandler & 
Price New Series Press 144x22 


AERA IY 
\ ’ YHEN you see your copy you might disbelieve this state- 


ment if it had not been sworn to before a notary. Yes, 
printed on the New Series Press, 1414x22. And it’s such 
an attractive piece of printed matter that unless you are already 
familiar with the possibilities of the Chandler & Price New Series 
Press you will be agreeably surprised. It’s just ready for distribu- 
tion. Send for a copy today. 
This catalog should be in the hands of 
The Catalog every printer interested in profit bearing 
equipment. It is a wonderful example of the possibilities of the 
Chandler & Price New Series Press. We have aimed in every way 
to make it typical of the work of the average Gordon press room. 
It has not been produced under ultra-favorable conditions with 
expensive papers and special inks but rather with average 
grades of material and under normal conditions. It contains 
complete specifications of its own make-up. 


The Press An advanced type of construction has been 


attained in this New Series Press without in any 
way altering the fundamental principles which have always 
governed Chandler & Price Methods. It is built heavier through- 
out, gives a better impression and being somewhat simpler in 
design, is more compact than former Chandler & Price models. It 
is built for strength and durability, many new features having 
been added to give these important qualities. Ease of make-ready, 
thorough distribution of ink, rapid feeding, convenience in washing 
up and changing forms and great economy of operation are all 
additional qualities which mean greater profit for you. 


Here is a press that will help you meet competition not alone by delivering 
the repeat-order kind of printing, but by executing many jobs formerly done by 
more expensive methods. The New Series Press is made in four sizes, 8x12, 
10x15, 12x18, 1414x22, and complete descriptions and specifications will be 
found in the catalog. Let us mail you a copy at once. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Dealers in All CARNEGIE AVENUE Canadian Agents 
New Series Press, 1412x22 Important Cities CLEVELAND, OHIO Toronto Type Fdy., L 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
BooKeINDING — Paul N. Hasluck 
BookBINDING AND THE CaRE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane 
THE ArT oF BooksinpING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf 


COMPOSING-ROOM 


ART AND PRAOVIOR OF TP OURAPIG os 6.5.54 a0 icc:0 950: 4 5 0050.2 )eee wien eee vies $5. 


DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING 
Imposition, a Handbook for Printers —F. J. Trezise 
IMPRESSIONS OF MOpERN TYPE DESIGHO sooo voc occccccscciccdeedsesess 
MopERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PLAIN PRINTING TYPES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PRINTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 

Bill-heads (third book) 

Envelope Corner-cards (third book) 

Letter-heads (fourth book) 

Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) 

Programs and Menus (second book) 

Covers and Title-pages (first book) 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE PRACTICAL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS —F, J. Trezise 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.....+- 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer............++eeeees $3.78 
A Hanpsook OF PLANT FORM... .ccccccvcessesssvecsssesccessecess Be 5 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING —— Edward F. Strange 

ALPHABETS OLD AND New — Lewis F. Day 

DECORATIVE DESIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper 

GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyons 

Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel 

Lessons on Art — J. D. Harding 

LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 

Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTER ConstTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise 

LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 

Line: awp Pom — Walter Creme os cicc ioc ic 6066 hese bcwseweewcsegqe 2.35 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DesiGN — E. A. Batchelder 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 
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ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


Rancrnoerswns —C.. B. Parteehe ociccscccvccccnssseescsccesvisen $2.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 

ing —C. S. Partridge 1.50 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BusINEss — H. H. Stalker.... 

CaAMPSIE’S PockET EsTIMATE Book — John W. Campsie 

CHALLEN’S LABOR-SAVING REcoRDS — Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

Cost ESTIMATES FOR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley........ -50 

COCR OP PRONUOTIOE, 6. «060 ce cccken Kcccevessceresvetesesen Pa 3.00 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR PRINTING AND BINDID 

1.50; leather ; 2.00 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 10.00 

HINTS FOR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER E1GgHty — W. A. Willard : -50 

How TO MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusINEss — Paul Nathan 3.20 

NICHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND REcoRD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 

ORDER Book AND REcoRD oF Cost—H. G. Bishop, by express at 
expense of purchaser 

PRINTERS’ AccouNT Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 

PRINTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SysTEM — Brown....... 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette 


Cloth, 





LITHOGRAPHY 


HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming. 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PocKET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
ee er Ee Eee OTe $1.00 
CoRRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
PAOGIMIGN LANOTTON TOTBORIG soc oc sce cidcccseccccccresbesceccices 
History OF CoMPosING MACHINES — John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 
leather 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser...... 5.00 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTtyPpE— John S. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Coton: Its APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WAGE ScALE — Arthur Duff 
INKS, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 

and T. C. Hepworth 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner 
MANUFACTURE OF PAPER — R. W. Sindall 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour 
OIL COLORS AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. Andes..........ccseesceceee 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton ..........ceeeeeeeeees 2.60 
PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE RECIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 5.00 
NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee -50 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs -50 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING HRCORDS 6 .6.6..0::00.6s%ccccscsccsececcesees O8 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman 
PRESSWORK 
A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas.......... $ .2: 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MODERN PREssSwoRK — Fred W. Gage. 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE 
Extra Blades for same, each 

OVERLAY KNIFE 


ee errr $2.00 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BoaRD, per dozen 
TyMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 
HorGANn’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES...........0- $3.00 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING 
METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 
PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. T. Wilkinson 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander 
Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE 
REDUCING 


PROOFREADING 


BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ .5: 
CULINARY FRENCH 


PENS AND TyPEs — Benjamin Drew 

PROOFREADING AND PUNCTUATION — Adéle Millicent Smith 

Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 

THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A........... 1.60 
THE ORTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres 

THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres 

TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. 

WEBSTER DICTIONARY (Vest-pocket) . 

WILson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson...... 





Published or 
For Sale by 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 











The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 


By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
veproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 








Established January, 1894, 
NOB 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVER'S 


MONTHLY 
Vases 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly, Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 





Williams Printing Co. 


437-453 11th Ave., New York 


One of the largest printers 


in the East, has ordered 


16 Rouse 
Paper Lifts 

















THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
“* FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 











Deutscher Buch: und 
Steindrucker sis oos 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded. tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in color printing. 

Weight, three pounds; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse “ HF: ss BERLIN, W.57, GERMANY 























They installed one lift 
early last fall and found 
it so profitable that we 
have been instructed 
to install fifteen more 


Rouse Lifts. 











Thus does the West ‘uplift’ the East, and there 
are more to follow 


What Do You Think of This List? 


American Colortype Co., Chicago and New York 
Manz Engraving Co., Chicago . . . .. . 
Max Lau Colortype Co., Chicago 

Excelsior Printing Co., Chicago . ; 
Regensteiner Colortype Co., Chicago. 

The Wells Co., Chicago. See 

The Franklin Co., Chicago. eevee 
Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Isaac H. Blanchard Co., New York 

Thos. B. Brooks, New York 

The Roy Press, New York 

Republican Publishing Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

S. E. Tate Printing Co., Milwaukee 
Williamson-Hafner Co., Denver 

Brethren Pub. House, Elgin, Iil. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago 

Workman Mfg. Co., Chicago 


The Rouse Lift raises the whole day’s run to the feed- 
board at once—truck and all—and automatically rises 
and stops each time a lift is slid off the top. Increases output 
at least 1,000 impressions a day. 


Send for Catalog. 


H. B. Rouse & Co. 


2212 Ward St., Chicago, Il. 














Are you about to 
Start a newspaper 
or buy one already 
started? If so, you 
should have 


The Inland Printer 
Company, Publishers 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 
1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 





ESTABLISHING 
A NEWSPAPER 





BY O. F. BYXBEE 





The best work on this subject published. 


It is a hand- 


book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 


daily and weekly journals. 


It is 5% x8 inches in size, 


contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, 50 cts. 


Send at once before edition is exhausted. 


Circular telling all about it sent free. 
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Three-Magazine Linotype F susciiaaieia Linotype 


$5,800 in Prizes 


Is now being competed for by the Job and Book 
Printing Offices in the United States and Canada 
which were using the Linotype on Jan. 1, 1914. 








The competitions close March 20, 1914. If you have not 
received the folder giving complete particulars concerning the 
competitions, send to our Publicity Department, Tribune Building, 
New York City, or to our nearest agency. é 


The Linotype Way Is the Only Way 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 
i TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 
AIRES — Hoffmann & Stock: URNE 
poor _-HAVANAS National Paper & T: _ heme Co. ae N.S. W. 


Rienile Lambert wards, WELLINGTON, N. Z. | Pano Trading Co. 
MEXICO CITY, MEX. 


SANTIAGC GO (Chile) — -Enrique Davis TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
Manuel Mi Eeesber 
SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery, Limited, London, Eagland 
































Announcements of the Huber-Hodgman 
and the Miehle Printing Press Companies 





Announcement of the Huber-Hodgman Co. 


THE HUBER-HODGMAN PRINTING PRESS CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 
Gentlemen: Taunton, Mass., November 24, 1913. 

We beg to advise you that our entire property and assets, including good will, have been acquired by 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, who will seme and after this date carry on the 
business heretofore conducted by us. 

Arrangements’ have been made by the Miehle Company to retain the principal members of our engineering 
and manufacturing force (including the writer) and to continue the manufacture of ‘‘The Hodgman’’ press at 
the works at Taunton. These arrangements will insure to our customers a continuance of the service which, 
we venture to believe, has been satisfactory to them in the past. 

In making this announcement we desire to thank you for the business with which you have favored us, and 
to express the hope that you will continue with our successors the very satisfactory business relations which we 
have had with you. 

Quotations for and full particulars of ‘‘ The Hodgman"’ press can be had on inquiry at any of the following 


Sales Offices of the Miehle Printing Press and Penner: Company : 
Chicago, Iil. : - 1218 Monadnock Building 


New York, N. Y. : 5 “ . é . 38 Park Row 
Boston, Mass. . ¢ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 176 Federal Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ . ‘ ‘ . Commonwealth Trust Building 
Dallas, Texas . , : ; : ; . 411 Juanita Building 
San Francisco, California ; a : ‘ ; 401: Williams Building 
Portland, Oregon K A 506 Manchester Building 
Yours very truly, THE "HUBER- HODGMAN PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 
W. K. Hopcman, President. 








Announcement of the Miehle Company 


THE MIEHLE PTG. PRESS & MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gentlemen: Chicago, December 1, 1913. 

Under date of November 24, a letter was addressed to you by the Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Com- 
pany, of Taunton, Mass., announcing that their business had been acquired by us, and that we had arranged 
to retain the principal members of their engineering and manufacturing staffs. 

We now wish to confirm those statements, and to add that it is our intention to permanently continue the 
manufacture of ‘‘ The Hodgman’? ‘press at the works at Taunton. 

Our aim will be to maintain a high standard of quality of material and workmanship in the manufacture 
of ‘‘ The Hodgman”’ press, and to supplement the service which has been heretofore given by the Huber- 
Hodgman Company to its customers by the facilities our larger organization affords. 

Yours very truly, MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. COMPANY, 
By A. Bent ey, First Vice-President. 











Write for information concerning The Miehle and The Hodgman to any of the addresses given below 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago ° e e 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon ° ° - 506 Manchester Building 

New York, N. Y. ° ° é e 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . - 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas . Fe é 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 

Boston, Massachusetts . 2 ° 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, CommonwealthTrust Building — 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








